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CAUTION, BY THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, 



AS the correfpondeiits of Lindlet Murrat, and publiihers of 
his various works, Collins & Perkins think it ncccffary to ap- 
prifc the public, that feveral editions of the Grammar have been 
printed in different parts of the United States, with alterations of 
the original text, for which copy rights haYe been claimed by the 
parties concerned, to fecure to themfclvcr an emelument ariliog 
from an exclufive Tale. One edition of the Abridged Grammar, 
has been publiflied by a teacher, at ^Hon, fiortentd^ becaufc it 
was conceived by bim to have been before too long* Another hat 
been publiihed by a teacher at Philadelphia, fomewhat enlarged^ be* 
caufe be confidered it before too Jbort. A third has been |>ubli{he4 
at Worcefter, by a teacher^ who, thinking it to be neither too 
fhort nor too long, has introduced a " New Syftem of Punctuation" 
only. A fourth h^ been publiihed at Hartford, alfo enlarged, \iMt 
with totally different motives from the edition of Philadeljphia. It 
alio diilents from that printed at Worceiler, even fpecifymg in its 
title page, that it contains " Murray* Treatife on Punctuation at 
lar^^e. ' Although altered with fuch contradictory views, each 
claims a preference, each claims a copy right, and each claims a ' 
projit. Tne publi&er of one of the altered editions (that at Phi- 
ladfelphia) announces, that " the manifell fuperiority of his, over «tvr V 
other American edition of Murray's Abridgment, vkoSl enfure to it 
a decided preference wherever it can be obtained." ! ! 

_It will amufe many to be made acquainted with the ingenious ex- 
pedients ufed by fome of the authors of thefe mutilated editions to 
give them importance. The ^ editor of the Philadelphia edition, 
though perhaps the ieaft valuable of the whole, in recommendation 
of his performance, addreffes the public thus : 

" The njery rapid fale of the former edition of this book, and it* 
exteniive circulation throughout the cotainent^ now hiducc me to pub- 
liih a fecond." . . 

This " former edition," it is neceffary to remark, confiiled of 'ott& 
thoufand copies, which aided by a feries of newfpaper advertlfe- 
ments, were paihed off in eighteen months, that period having 
elapfed between the appearance of the firfl and the fecond edition. 
Of the REAL Murray* s Abridgment^ or that made by Linsley Mur- 
ray himfelf, there have been fold, during the fame period, in the 
cities of New- York and Phikdelphia alone, not lefs than twenty 
.thoufand. The prefent advertifers have thenifelves publiihed eight 
thoufand, and it is not pretended that tbe'tr editions have been cir- 
culated *• THROUGHOUT THE CONTINENT." Not a copv has pro- 
bably ever reached Cape Home, Baffin's Bay, nor l^ootka Sound, 
" throughout*' all which places, it fhould feem that the pro- 
duction of the iingular Grammarian of Philadelphia has had an 
*• cxtcnfivc circulation" ! I 



The fame editor, with finguiar acutenefs, urges his faperiority over - 
LiNDLEY Murray bccaufc, forfooth! he (the editor) is an <* ex« 
pcrie/iced teacher." Murray, he avers, " cannot bey© «;<// acquainted** ^ 
^c. &c. It does not appear to have occurred to him tnat three 
equally, or perhaps more « experienced teachers," as we have had 
occafion to fee, totally differ from him, have altered the work for 
reafons dirtBly . oppofucy have all had perhaps quite as much of the 
fupport and " recommendations" of particular friends, and have 
all, no doubt, thought themfelves entitled to receive as large a 
pecuniary compenfation for their « improvements.*' ! ! ! 
IIU Jinijirvrfum, bic dextrorfum, unus utriqtte 
^^KQVi, Jed variis iUttdU partibtmnnnes* HoB. 

In confequencc of the merits of the Grammar, as it cathc, inhurity, 
from the pen of the author, about fifty thoufand copies of the Abridg* 
ment, and thirty-five thoufand of the Large Grammar, are ibid 
annually. The former, in the fliort period of eleven years, has pafTed 
through twienty-one editions in England, and perhaps twice that 
number in America. The latter, feteen editions iti Enghnd, and 
twenty-eight in America. Muitay*8 Grammar i^ ad9pted in nearly 
all the ColTeges and other Seminaries of education, in both countries, 
as the STANDARD. Every Englifli Critic and Reviewer, who ha» 
mentioned it, has reprefented it as the bcft extant. The celebrated 
Dr. Blair, and Walker, the Lexicographer, (a very** experienced 
tcticher*) arc among thofc who have the moft warmly recommended 
it. — Is it a liglit matter for American teachers to alter fach a work ? 
" Indeed the feft ftiould not, in this^ place, be withheld- from the 
public that the whole of the above mutilated editions have been feen 
and examinedby Li NDLEY Murray himfelf, and that tKey have 
met with his decided difapprobation. Every rational mind will 
agree with him, that ** the rights of living authors, and the interefts 
of Science and Literature demand the abolition of this ungenerous 
prjidice ;" for furelyl^ is not a fmall evil that an elementary work 
•which has met with univerial approbation, paffed through twenty- 
eight editions, been adopted as the ftandardin our Colleges, which 
has coft the author years of reflexion to brin^ intofyAem and order, 
and to make correct and harmonious in all its parts, ihould be de- 
ranged, mutilated and diftorted by the crude and hafty variatioot 
and additions of an interejied editor. 

As ferae of the editors above alluded to, have endeavoured, to ' 
juftify themfelves by afferting that even IaINdlet Murray approv- 
ed of their different alteratioiis, and have heaped on the advertifen* 
much abuie for expofing their contradidions, &c. there (hall be ad- 
duce'd at this time an extract of a letter from Lindley Murray, 
which will perhaps cnduce them to be more cautious in charging 
C. & P. with « vindi(ftive calumny" in future. 

«< I am much indebted to Collins I3f Perkins for the nej^t and corre^ 
manner in which they reprint my publications; and for their care 
and exertions to tjjxiiiX. the books as tb«y wbre pdblisbibd bt 
THE AUTHOR, and efpeci^iy with his latett improvements. I Ihall 
ninkeit a point to communicate to them, from time to time, and as 
early as poffible^ copies of all the new and impro^d edU^s of (he 



kooks. It affords me a jpeoiUar ffntification to perceive^ tkat mj 
publicatiohs arc fo cxttnnvely dimifcd oTcr my native country.*' 

COLLINS & PERKINS think it due to the author of this very 
valuable' Grammar, as well as to the caufe of literature in general, 
to make known that, although they arc at all times enabled to 
fiipply die latcft American editions of the real Murray's Grammar, 
yet they are indifpofcd to monopolize the profits ariung from the 
fale of a book, whoie author would hlkiifelf never receive any ; and 
that they will therfefore, with readinefs, as they have done hereto- 
fore, fumiih the lateft London editions, wj^ich they regularly re- 
ceive from the author, to any refpcdable printers jefidiog in other 
parts of Uie United States, who will only engage to' print them 
handfoniely and corredly. 



ThefoUovmig is a list of COLLINS &? PERKINS'S 

taitions of' 3furray*s tuorkSy xvith their prices at 
retail^ and by the dozen* 



». Fifft Book Foiv Children, froth 4th Eng. edit. 
'St. All £ti^iih ^tHng^Book, > 5th do. 

3( An Etigliih Grammar, 1 6th do. 

4. Engr- Cxercifes to the Grammar, nth do. 

5. A'Kcy to the Engliih Exercifcs, toth do. 
6i All Abridgment oi the Grammar, aoth do. 

7. Introduction to the Eng. Reader, 5 th do. . 

8. The Englifli Reader, 6th do. 

9. Sequel to the Engliih Reader, 2id do. 
10. Introduction au Le&eur Fran9di9, 
II; Ledeur Fraticois, 
1%, The Power 01 ReKgion on the Mind, 13th do. 

•^* The Prc?prictofs of Lindlcy Murray's works, think it is no 
fjEnall recommendation of tHem, that the whole of tbefe valuable 
pH})lications, from " The Firft Book for Children,** to the « Power ojf 
Religion on the Mind,'* may be properly considered, as forming a 
little code of important elementary inftni&iom They are AriSly 
fubfervient to one another, and moft intimately ccmne^ed. Their 
peculiar and acknowled^d exeeU«ice is, tbsR in every part of tfaem, 
the puttft prki^ples of piety and virtue, are haj^ily blended with 
the element* of hserature. Thef may, therefore, with the greateft 
eOBfidence, be put idto the hands of you^ peffoits^ as bookii whiefa 
(to ufis thehmgaage of a Reviewer refpectmff them) « viriU emineinty 
condcooe to pure religion and morality, mS x» the acquifition 6f « 
cohkA aad ekgant i%le*'* 
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The following are a few of the numerous recommen-^ 
dations of MURRAms GRAMMjiR, which have 
appeared in the works of different Authors. Ex- 
tracts from the Revii^s ^vill be seen at the end of 
the book. 

, *t Mn'Mttzi»7> Grammar, aad Sckctmn of- kfloas ipr xea^n^, 

W th^ J^cft A the Engliih language,!* .. ,, 

Walker i ElemeHtt of Elocution. Second edition, ^ 

] ** 3incc the fipft edition of our work, ,we .have ieei\.wUli plcafuref 
an EngUfli Graramar—^ngliih Exercifc*— and a Key to the EngUftv 
Ekcrcifes, by Mr. Lindley Murray." 
* Edgeivortb's Practical Education, Second edition* ' 

" Murray** EngUfti Grammar. This is the moft complete gram^ 
mar of our language. Our opinion is confirmed by that of the pub- 
lic, as this work now appears in the EourUentb edition. • 

Kett*s Element* of General Knotvledge, Sixth edition, 

«• Murray's Grammar, together with the Englifli Exercifes and 
Key, have nearly fuperfeded every thing elfc of the kind, by con- ' 
4ceDtra£iog the remarks of the beil authors on the fiifcject. They are 
jpieces of mejQiimabk utility." ' 

Evan's EJJay an the Education of Youth, 

** The hfXk Engliih Grammar now extant, is that written .by 
Ms. Xindley Murray ; wh? by this publication, and by fevera! 
others connected with it, and deGgned as auxiliaries to its principal 
purpofe, has becbme entitled to the gratitude of every friend to 
Englifli literature, and to true virtue." 

Dr, Miller's Jteirofpeet of the Eighteenth CeifUtry, v 

•« By Grammar you have been taught the nature, power, and 
'conftruction of the Engliih language ; and that, not in a fuperfidnl 
manner, but. by the- moft compr<£enfive fyftem now extant, the 
larger Grammar of Mr. Lindley Murray; m which the delicacies, 
rennements, and peculiarities of our language, are inculcated and 
exemplified."— /Tlie unwearied exertions of diis gentleman have 
done more towards elucidating the obfcnrities, and embellifhiog the 
ftnrdlure, of our language, than any other wratter on the fubjeft. 
Such a work has long been wanted ; and, from the fuccefs with 
which it is executed, cannot be too highly appreciated." 

Dr. Abercrombie*s Charges to the Senior Class of the 
Philadelphia Academy ^--^Uifhed 1 8O4 and 1 806. 

** I ceed not acquaint the public, with the merit and succefs of 
Lindley Murray's Grammar ; which fcems to have fuperfeded eve- 
ry other. Indeed, when we confider the plain fimpk mode of ia- 
ftruction he has adopted^ the extent of obfervation he ha& difplayed ; 
an4 the copious variety of illuftration he has added ; we Aall not 
wonder, that this Grammar has been fo univerfally applauded*" 
Walker^ Outlines of EngliJhXjfammar^ 



INTRODUCTION. 



\f¥ linr tht mtnhif and tarietf of^gfMi Gnmitharii 
flheadf pubHsbed, and* th^ al^lf tf with which aome of 
them are written, are considered, Httle can be expected 
ftoni ft rimr €AfhpXMtmf besides a careftil aelectioti of 
the nidSt useftil matteV, and some disgrcie of improve- 
meat in the mode of adapting it to the understanding! 
a&d th^ gni^Qal progress of leatners. In thtf se respects' 
S0methiagrp«thaps, maiy yetbe done^ fbr the ease and 
advantage of youiig persoiis* 

In books desigfied for the instracth>n of yonth, there 
it a medium to b^ observed) l^w^en treating the snbjeeC 
in so exteiMBve and mtniite a manner, as to embarrasK 
and confuse thdr nlinds^ by offering too much at oilce 
fi)i« theif coihprehenkion; and, on the other hand, con- 
^etliig it by such shoft and general precepts and obser*^ 
tatibns^ as convey to them no clear and precise informa- 
ti<M. A distribution of the parts, which is either de- 
fective or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the 
young understanding, and to retard its knowledge of the 
prihciples of literature. A distinct general view, or 
outline, of all the essential parts of the study in which 
Ittey are engaged; a gradual and judicious supply o^ 
this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions^ 
according to their natural order and connexion, appear 
ft» be among the best means of enlightening the minds of 
youth, and of fiiciUtating their acquisition of knowledge. 
The autlior of this work, at the same time that he has • 
endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise 
or too extcnatve, defective 'm its parts or iitcgular hi 
their disposition, has studied to render his strbjcct sirf^ 
ficieiitly easy^ intelligible, and compreheiwli^. Me doei 
not pi^esume to have completely attained these objects. 
Hirw far lie has succeeded in the attempt, and wherdn 
he h^s Mied, iMst be refetn^d to (he detentftiha^bil- of 
the |adtek)us aM cai^id re^^i». 



4 XNTRpDUCTS^V. 

THUi metiuKl which he has adopted; of fexhibi Aj^g^Ap 
performance in characters of different sizes, will« he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular proce- 
dure, which is so favourable to the business of i^islruction. 
The more important rulesj definitions, and obsenratiqqf, 
and which are therefore the most proper to be ccnnmitted 
to memory, are printed with a large type; whilst rutea' 
and remarks that are of less coii^quence, thf^ ex^ni 
or diversify the general idea, or that serve as expbina^ 
tions, are contained ^n the smaller letter : these> or tSe 
chief of them, will be perused by the studeEU: to the 
greatest advantage, if postponed till the general systeia 
be completed. The use of notes and observations, ia 
the common and detached manner, at the hottom of the 
page, would not, ii is imagined, be so likely to attract 
the perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and regulaf 
an illustration, as a continued and uni^m order of the 
several subjects. In adopting this mode, care has beeo 
taken to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in a 
connected progress, or the part contained in the larger 
character read in order by itself. Many of the notes aiid 
observations are intended, not only to explain the sub^ 
jects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views of the 
grammar of other languages, and of the various sent!; 
ments of English grammarians ; but also to invite the 
ingenious * student to inquiry and reflection, and to 
f>rompt to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophic^ 
research. 
< . ." . ■ • -^^ 

• Wrr-H respect to the definitions and rules, it.m^ PQ^ 
be improper more particularly to observe,. Iha^ in select* 
in^ and forming them, it has been the author's ^aim tp 
retfder them as exact and comprehensive, and, at Ih^ 
same time, as intelligible to young minds, as the nature 
of the subje;ct, and the difficulties atjt'ei^ing it, would ^d- 
liiit. He\ presumes that they are alsip circulated to be 
readily committed to metnory, and easily, .retained* 
ft>t this purpose, he has been solicitous to select t^rmil 
•that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion thelnemberf 
of the sentences to onp another i to avoid protracleH 
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^pM(^ ; tM tb gire the whble defini^oti or hdei as 
ttiuch harmony of expression as he could devise. 

Frow the sentiment generalFy admitted, that a proper 
Selectioh of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grammarian, than any ruled and examples of pro* 
^ety that can be given, the Conipiler has been induced 
to pay peculiar attehtiori to this part of the subject ; and 
Ihoo^h the instances of false grammar, under the rules 
ttf Symax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not be 
fbuiid too m^y, when their variety and usefulness are 
eonsidered. 

' In a yrork which professes itself to be a corapilatioi^ 
and which, from the nature and design of it, must consist 
chiefly of materials selected from the writings of othei% 

eis scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
ompller has, made of his predecessors^ labours { or for 
omitting to insert their names* From the alteration* 
which have been frequently made in the sentiments and 
the language, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to^ 
the particular purposes for which they are introduced ; 
and, in many instances, from the uncertainty to whfHn 
the passages originally beioi^d, the insertion of name* 
could seldom "be made >vith pr^riety. But if this coM 
Aave been generally done, a work of this nature wouM 
derive no advantage from it, equal to the inconvenience 
of crowding the pages with a repetition of names and 
references. It is^ however, {Mt>per to acknowledge, iiv 
general terms, tliat the authors to whom the grammati^ 
cal part of this^compilation is principally indebted for iti^. 
materials^ are Harris, Johnson, Lowth^ Priestley,, Beat*^ 
tie, Sheridan, Walker^ und Coote» 

The Rules and Observations respecting Per^cuHj^ 
ilcc. contained in the Appendix, and which are, cbieflyy 
extracted from the writings of jblairand Campbeij, wilU 
it is presumed, form a proper add^ion to the Grammar*. 
The subjects are very nearly related ; and the study of 
perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally ta 
lUlow that of Grammar* A competent aeqj^ntiaice 
A 2 



6 IKT&ODUCTIOV. 

u ith the principles of both, ^ill. prepare and qi|ali^ the 
students, for prosecuting those additional improvements 
in language, to which they may be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram- 
/mar, and the principles of Composition, much mig^t be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to. apply themselves to this branch of learning; but as 
the limits of this Introduction will not allow of many 
observations on the subject, a .few leading sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by 
which we perceive the sentiments of others^ and com<» 
municate our own; an4 as signs exhibit the things 
which they are intended to represent, more or less ac- 
curately, according as their real or established con- 
formity to those things is more or less exact ; it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to our knowledge of the mature 
and pi-operties of words, of their relation to each other, 
and of their established connexion with the ideas to . 
whi<ih they are applied, will be the certainty and ease, 
with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds 
of one another ; and that, without a competent know- 
ledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in hazaixl of 
misunderstanding others, and of being misunderstood 
ourselves. It may indeed be justly asserted, that many 
of the differences in opinion amongst men, with the dis- 
putes, contentions, and alrenations of heart, which have 
too often proceeded from such differences, have been oc- 
casioned by a want of proper «kili in the connexion and 
meaning of words, and by a tenacious misapplication of 
language. , , 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation 
of this study can receive, in small compass, may be de- 
rived from the following sentiments of an eniinent and 
candid writer* on language and composition. ^ All that 
^i regards the study of composition, merits the higher 

' ,< ; < ■ - I ■■ / ' " ! ' ^'. 

* • • Blair.. 



INTRODUCTION. % 

<< allemion upon Ibrs account, that it is intimately, co^* 
" iiected with the improvement of our intdlectual powers^ 
" For r must be allowed to say, tliat when we are employ- 
" ed after a proper manner, in the «tudy of compositipo^^ 
.** we are cyfitivaTtftg the understanding itself The study 
** of arranging and expressing our thoughts with proprie- 
'^ ty^ teaches to thinks as well as to speak, accurately." « 

Brvore the close of this Introduction, it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the author of the foUowing 
work has no interest in it, bdt that which arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage to young peir- 
sons, and retrieve the labours of those who are employed 
in their education. He wishes to promote, in some de« 
gree, the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; ^nd.with 
this view, be has been studious, through the whole of the 
work) not only to avoid every example and iUustratioD, 
which might have an improper effect on the minds of 
youth ; but also to introduce, on many occasions, such 
as have a moral and religious tendency. His attention 
to objects of sd much importance will, he trusts, meet the 
approbation of every well-disposed reader. If they were 
faithfully regarded in all books of edocation, they would 
doubtless contribute very niaterially to the order and bap^ 
pinessof society, by guarding the innocence) and cherish** 
ing the virtue of the rising generation. 

ffoUgafe, near Torif^-JJ^S* 



9Uitirrnsiemettt 

to THt, NINTH EDITIOK. 

' Th E eighth edition of thisgrammar received consider* 
able alterations and additions ; but wovks of thia nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, ne- 
Ter complete. The author, solicitous to render his book 
more worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed 
on it by the public, has again revised the work with care 



• tKnootfCTimf. 

and atteiitloii. The new edilicMi, ht hopes will be found 
much improved. The additions, which are very con- 
siderable, are^ chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obVidte objectiobs ; 
and to render the study of gramttiar both easy and inter- 
esting. This edition contains also a new and enlarged 
sy stein of parsing; copious lists of nouns arranged ac^ 
cording to their gender and number ; and many notes 
ttid obsenratlons, ^hich serve to extend, of to e^Iain^ 
partkulai* rales and posrtic*is.* 

The writer is sensibJe that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the princij^es of the work, there are few of -the 
dtvisions, a^rrangements, definitions^ or rules, against 
which Gfiticai ingenuity cannot devise plausible objec« 
tions. Ther subject is attended with so much intricacy, 
and adn^its of views so various, that it was not possible to 
render every part of it unexceptionable 5 or to accommo- 
- date tiie wod(, in all respects, to the opinions and pre* 
possesM<ns of every grammarian and teacher. If the 
author has adopo^d tliat system which, on the whole, is 
Ibest suited to the nature oi the subject, and conformable 
to the ^ehtimentsof the moat judiciotis grammarians ; if 
Ittft rtfa^onmgs and illustrations, respecting particular 
ppints, are founded on just principles, and the pecidlarl* 
ties of the English language ; he has^ perhaps, done aU 
that could reasonably be expected in a work of this na-- 
tare ; and he may wairantably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be still more extensively approved and cir- 
culated* 

* The author conceives that the occasional strictureg^ dispersed 
through the hook, and Intended to illvstfkte and support a number 
of important grammartical points, will not, to young persons of in- 
genuity, appear to be dry and useless discussions. He is persuad- 
ed that, by such persons, they Will be f ead' with attention* And 
he presiuntes that these strictures will gratify ^ir curiouty, etimu- 
kte aoplication, ^d give sdidicy aad permaocDce to their grtoib 
itSkicA knbwledg^. 

' «0t1>OAT£, If EAR tORk, f 804. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

JltKGLisa GRAHMi^R IS the ait of speaking and 
willing the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz* orthogra- 
phy, ETYJilOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This division mt^y be rendered more intelligible tO 
ybung minds, by observing, in other words, that Gram- 
mar treats,^r«r, of the form and sound of the. letters, 
the combination of letters into syllables, and syllables 
into words ; secondly of the different sorts of words, 
their various modificadons, andjheir derivation ; thirdly, 
of the union and right order of woixls in the formation of 
a sentence ; and loBtly^ of the just pronunciation, suid 
poetical c(Histruction of sentences. 

PART L \ 

Orthography. 

Chapter 1. Of the Lexers. 

Sect. 1. Of the nature of the letters^ and of a perfect 
aliihabet. 

An articulate sound,, is the sound of the human 
voice, formed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. . 

A lett» is the first principle, or least par^ of a 
word. . ., . . 

The Letters of the English l^guage, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty-six in number* 

B 
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The foHowing is a list of the Romtfi, ttalic, and Old 
English Characters. 



Roman* 


ItaUc. 


Old En^ish. 


Name. 


Gfl|k g«?f^ 


c^ 


Snail. 


Cap. SiyiaU. 




A a 


^ 


a 


a 


A 


«*'• 


B b 


B 


b 


s 


b 


^^. 


C c 


C 


e 


c 


c 


j«. 


D d 


D 


d 


D 


n 


<^<r. 


E e 


E 


e 


e 


t ■ 


^«. 


F f 


F 


f 


jr 


i 


/• 


C g 


G 


i 


(Si 


» 


J«. 


H h 


H 


h 


^ 


% 


aitch. 


I i 


I 


i 




i 


1 or ^j^. 


J J 


7 


J 


% 


t 


J^ 


K k 


K 


k 


Is 


k 


kay. 


L 1 


L 


J 


H 


i 


el. 


M m 


M 


m 


;!» 


m 


em. 


N n 


N 


n 


B 


n 


en. 


O o 








^ 





0. 


P P 


• P 


i 


H^ 


1^ 


pee. 


Q. q 


^ 


9 


<S 


« 


cue. 


R r 


-R 


r 


m 


tt 


ar% 


S fs 


S 


fs 


» 


f$ 


' ess. 


T t . 


T 


t 


e 


t 


tee. 


V u 


U 


u 


> a 




umyou. 


V V 


r 


V 


vee. 


W w 


w 


to 


CO 


tD 


dmUen. 


X X 


X 


9S 


£ 


K 


ekt. 


Y y 


r 


y 


p 


P 


ntPf. . 


Z z 


z 


z 


^ 


5 


zed. 



A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed, of every other language, would contain a QQmber 
of letters, precisely equal to the number o£ single 
ailiculate sounds belonging to the language. Everjr 
simple sound would have its distinct character ; and that 
character be the representative of no other sound. But 
this is far from being the state of the English alphabet. 
It has more original sounds than distinct significant let- 
ters ; and, consequently, some of these letters are made 
to represent, not otie sound alone, but several soundii. 
This will appear by reflecting, that the sounds signified 
by the united letters thj 9^ n^, are elementoy, and have 
no single appropriate characters, in our alphabet ; and 
that the letters a and u represent the different sounds 
heard in hat^ hate^ hall ; and in Aur, buliy mule* 

To explain this subject more iiiHy to tiie leamen, wt 

shall set down the characters made use of to repi^sentaii 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, aa 
nearly in the manner and order of the present Engli^i^ 
alphai>et, as the design of the toibject will a.dmtt ; and 
shall annex to each character the syllable or word, which 
contains its propei* and distinct soAnd. And here it will 
be proper to begin with the vowels. 



Letters ( 


deBotii^ 


the 


> 




Words contadaing the 


simple 


90mdi, 








nmple sounds. 


a 




08 hektdtn 


fete. 


a 




as 




in 


faU. 


a 




a» 




in 


fet. 


a 




as 




in 


far. 


e 




aa 




in 


me. 


e 




aa 




in 


met. 


i 




aa 




in 


pine. 


i 




aa 




in 


pin. 







aa 




in 


no. 







aa 




in ' 


' not. 


a 


' 


aa 




in 


move. 


u 




o« 




in 


mule. 
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Letters denotisg the 


Words cotttaming the 


simple soQods. 


simple sounds. 


u as heard in 


tub. 


u m in 


buU. 



By this list it appears, that there are in the English 
language fourteen simple vowel sounds ; but as i and Uf 
when pronounced long, may be considered as diph- 
thongs, or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly 
speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to 
represent which, we have only five distinct characters or 
letters. If a injavy is the same specific sound as a in fat; 
and u in Bull^ the same as o in movty which is the opi- 
nion of some grammarians; then there are but ten 
original vowel sounds in the English language. 

The following list will show tSe sounds of the conson- 
ants, being in number twenty-two. 



Letters denoting the 






Words containing the 


simple sounds. 






simple sounds. 


b 


as heard in 


bay ^ tub. 


d 


W 


in 


day, sad* 


f 


as 


in 


off; for. 


v 


as 


in 


van, love. 


g 


as 


in 


egg, go. 


h* 


as 


ih 


hop, ho. 


. k 


as 


in 


kill, oak. 


1 


las 


in 


lap, all. 


m 


as 


in 


my, mum. 


n . 


as 


in 


no, on. 


P 


as 


in 


pin, map. 


r 


as 


in 


rap, cry. 


s 


as 


in 


so, lass. 


z. 


as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


t 


as 


in 


top, mat. 


V . 


as 


in 


wo, will. I. 


y 


as 


in 


ye, yes. 



* Some grammarians suppose b to mark only an aspiration, or 
breathing: b«t it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a-^ 
particular manner, by the organs of speech. 

£ncychpa(Ua Sritanftieai 
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i^eiUTB 4exaltwig tht WorSs contaiqing tho 
simple sounds. simple sounds, 

ng^ as heard in ing) sing, 

sh 09 in shy, ash. 

th aa in thin, thick, 

th as in then, them* 

zh .09 in pleasure. 

Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as coo*, 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple} 
but complex spiindfi. Q for instance, is superfluoiis In 
both its sounds ; the one being expresBed by /t, and the 
other by e. G, in the soft pronunciation, is not » am- 
ple, but a com|;^ex sound ; as mgt is pronounced «e<%v* 
J is unnecessary, because its sound, and that of the soft 
gy are in our langvnge the aame^ Q, with its attendant 
f^ is either complex^ and resolvable into te^ Minpia* 
Ikg ; or unnecessary, because its sound is the same with 
k^ as in efiapee, X is compounded of j^», as in example ; 
or of Are, as in exfieci. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce per- 
fectly, aftd with facility, every original simple sound that 
belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in this res- 
pect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and 
accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught to 
avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronounc« 
ing words, which accompanies, through life, naany per- 
sons, who have not, in this, respect, been properly in- 
structed at an early period. ' 

f^eUers are divided into Vowels and Consonants.^ 

A Vow^ lis an articubite sounds that gab be 

perfectly uUend by k«elf : m «,«,«; whieh aaf<e 

fpraiedwkhout Ac help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which caa- 

9t)t be perfectly uttered without the help of ii 
B 2 
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vowel: as, ft, rf,/, / ; which require vowek to ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes xv 
and^. . 

rTand y are consonants when they begin a word 
or syllable: but in every other situation they are 
vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammari- 
ansy that v> and y are consonants when they begin a syU 
kible or word, and vowels when they end one. That 
they are consonants, when used as initials, seems to.be 
evident from their not admitting the article an before 
them, as it would be improper to say ^ walnut, an yard, 
&€• ; and from their following a vowel without any. hi* 
atus or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy 
youth* That they are vowels in other situations, appears 
from their regularly taking the sound of other vowels ; 
as, VK has the exact sound of t^ in saw, few, now, &c. ; 
and y that oft, in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. See the let- 
ters W and Y, pages 30 snd 3 1 .♦ 

We present the following as more exact and philoso- 
phical definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
c^srtain conformation of the 'mouth, without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, 
^m the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect 
by itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a com- 
plete sound, by a particular motion or contact of the 
organs of speech.' 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the aimple 

* The letters w andjr are of an ambiguous nature; being coii0o-\ 
fiants at the begiuDiog'ofwords> and vowels at the cod. 

Encyclopiedia JBritannka, 
Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page %4, third edifi/^. 
Perry'sEnglishDictiohary, Pret[icc,pagc 7. * 
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and the compoimd* But there does not appear to be any 
foandation fi>r the distinction. Simplicity is essential to 
the nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree* of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according* to 
the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion m the orgtos, whilst 
it is forming. 

Consonants ^re divided into mutes and semi* 
vowels. 

. The mutes cannot be sounded at all^ without the 
aid of a vowel. They are *, j&, tj rf, i^ and c and 
^hard. 

The semi-vowela have an imperfect sound of 
tfaeaiseives. They are^J /, wi, «, r, «r, *, 2, Xj and 
c and g soft. 

. Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m, «, r, are 
also distinguished by the name of liquids^ from 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the na« 
ture of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered with- 
out the aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that 
, even the namta of the consonants, as they are pronounc- 
ed in reciting the alphabet, require the help of vQwels 
to express them. In pronouncing the names of the 
mutes, the assistant vovi^ls follow the consonants : as^ 
be^fiej tey de, ka. In pnpnouncing the names of the se- 
mi-vowels, the vowels generally firecede the consonants : 
as, ef^ el^ em, eriy ar^ e#, ex. The exceptions are, ce, ge^ 
ve^ zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the name of dL 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar. Obseryalions and reasonings 
on the name, are often applied to explain th^ nature, of 
acons<;fQant : and; by this means, the student \% led into 
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error atid perplexity, re6pectii% llidse dlemetito oTiaGh 
guage. It should be impressed on his mind^ that the 
imme t>f every consonant is a con$fdex sound ; but that, 
the consonant itself, is always a 9in^ sound. 

Some writers have descrilied the mutes and semi-vow- 
els, Vrith their subdiTisions, nearly in the following 
manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds cannot , 
be protracted. The aemi-howeUy such wllose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, pai'taking of the nature of 
vowels, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into fture and imfittre. 
The pure are those whose sounds cknnot be at all pro- 
longed : they are ^,/i, t» The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a veiy short space : 
they are ^, d, g. 

The semi-Toweb may. be subdivided into vatai and i»« 
Jurated, The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, m, 
Ttf r, Vi w, y, z, rA flat, zA, ng: the aspirated, /, A, «, th 
sharp, sh, 9 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into fmre 
and imfiure. The pure are those which are formed en- 
tirely by the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture 
of breath with the voice. There are seven pure — i,my 
n^Ty «^, y, ng: four impure — v, r, tk flat, zh, 

, A diphthotig 5s the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse oC the voice j as, ea 
la beat, &u in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels,, pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, iew 'm 
view. 

A proper dljihthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice^ ou in ounce. 

An imppo^F dtphdtong has but ofte of die 
vowrels sounded ; as, ea in eajjlc, ca in boat. 
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Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, oiigin- 
ally heard in pronouncing the words which contain th^n. 
Though this -is not the base at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name 
of diphthong ; biit, to distinguish them^ they are 
marked by the term iwfirofier. A s the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its let- 
ters, and properjy denotes a double vowel sound, no 
union of two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strict- 
ness, be entitled to that appellation ; and the single let- 
ters i and 2/, when pronounced long, must, in this vieW) 
be considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having 
at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, 
therefore, by some grammarians classed with the diph- 
thongs. 

Sect* 2. General obaervatiom on the Bounds of the letters, 

A. 

. wihas four sounds; the long or slender, the broad, 
the short or. open, and the middle. '^. i> " * : 

The l(Hig ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in caU, wall, all. 

The short ; as tn barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in &r, &rm^ father.. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in 
proper names; as in fialaamj Canaan, Isaac ; but not in 
Baai,GaaL 

. ./^e has the sound of long ^. It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, xnig- 
ipna, aeqliator, &c. ; but others have laid it aside, and 
write enigma, Cesar, Eneas, £cc. 

The diphthong td has esactly the long slender sound 
ofn ; &sin pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : 
except plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few 
others. . . 

Ju is generafly sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caUght, £c. Sometimes like the short or open a s as 
in aunt, fiaunt, gauntlet, Sec. It has the sound of 
bng Q in haulboy ; and that of o* short in toureli laiudii^ 
nuni} See. 
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.^ has fthniys the soiind of bn^da; ^ ia baVi 
scmwl) crawl. 

^, tike iu near relation €d^ is promooii^red lil^ the 
long ftleoder aoimd <^ a >* as iti pay, day, delays 

B. 

J3 keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, Sic. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, sub- 
tle, &c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens 
the syllable i as in climb, comb| tomb. 



C has two different sounds. ^ 

A hard sound like ^, before a, o, ^9 r, /, />• as, in cart^ 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it 
ends a syllable ; as, in victim^ flaccid. 

A sbft sound like 9 before r, <*, and y, genendly *, as 
in centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c It has somd-f 
times the sound of aft / as in oceaoy sodal. 

C is mute in czar, czaiina, victuals, &o« 

C, says Dr. Johaaon, according to JBtigikdi orthoght*' 
phy, never ends a word ; and therefore we find in eur 
best, dictioiianes, stick, ^ook, publick, politick. Sec 
But many writers <^ latta* yeais omit the it in words of 
two or more syllables; and this practice is gaining 
ground, thoi^gh it is prtkluctive of irregularities ; such 
as writing mimic and mimickry $ traffic and traffickiiigw 

€h is commcmly . sounded like rcift > as in church, ehln^ 
chaff, charter : but in words derived froni the Greeks 
Ifas the 4maM of i- ; as in cbymist, scheme^ choilis, 
dliyle, distich; and in foreign names ; a% AchWi, Ba«> 
ruch, £kioch, 6cc, ; ^ 

CAy in some words derived fh>m the French, takes the 
sound ofaft/a&in chidse, chagrin, chevaKer, nMchine*- 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in aicli* 
ac^el, archives, Archipelago; excqit in arched, ar* 
cheryy s^her, and aich^enemf^:; liut before a consenant^ 



il always spu»d» like tch^ as ia archlMsbo{i»«rchdi)kr» 
archpresbyter^ &c. Ch is silent in schedule, schisni) 90d 
yacht» 

D. 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middlcy 
and end of words; asindeath,t bandage, kindred; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of r, m stuffed^ tripped. 
Sec. stuflytript, &c/ 



£ has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe. 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency* 

An obscure and scarcely percepUble sound ; as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle as as in clerkf 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short t>- as in England^ 
yes, pretty. 

£ is always mute at the end of a word, except in 
snonosyHables that have no other vowel; as,»e, he, 
she: or in substantives derived from the Greek; as^ 
'cfttastMphey epitome, PeBek>pe« It is used to soften and 
BMdify the foregoing consonants ; ^, force, rage, since,^ 
oblige: or to lengthen the preoc^ng vofvel ; aa, can> 
cane ; pm, pine ; ro^, robe. 

' The dtph thong ^a is generaily sounded lifce e long ; i^ 
kl appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the aoind 
of short e/ as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is 
aonetimes pronounced like the loi^ and skoder a ; as in 
heartbreak, great. 

j:mihas the sound of long o ; asm bean, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of kmgtr. 

JEi, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; 
as in deign, vein, neighbour, &c* It has the sound of 
long e in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It Is 
sometimes pronounced like short i ; as in foreign, forfeit, 
sovereign, &c. 

£o is pronounced like e long ; as ia people ; and 
sometimes like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It 
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has also the sound ofshort u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon^ 
luncheon, &c. 

Eu is always sounded like long uot ew; as in* feud, 
deuce. 

Evf is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in 
few, new, dew. 

Ei/j when the accent is on it, is always pronounced 
like a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, 
where it is sounded Hke long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of e long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 
F. 

E keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, 
middle, and end, of words ; as fancy, mufiin, mischief. 
8cc.: except in o/J in which it has the flat sound of ov ; 
but not in composition; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We 
should not pronounce, a wive's jointure, a calve's head ; 
but a wife's jointure, a calPs bead. 
G. 

, G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the 
other soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, 
snug, frog. It is hard before a, o, Uy /, and r ; as, game^ 
gone, gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before e, ?, and j/, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except in get, gQWgaw> finger, craggy, and 
some others. 

G is. mute before n ; as in gnash, sign, foreign. Sec. 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impi'egn, impugned ; pronounced impune, im-. 
prene. Sec. 

G/t, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard^ ; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and some- 
times at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high) 
plough, mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound of/; as in laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the^ is sounded \ as in 
burgh, burgher. 
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h! 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as befofe ob- 
served, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. ' 
It k heard in the words, hat, hprsi^, Hidl* It is seldom 
mute at the beginning of n word. It is always silent 
after r/ as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

^ final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
hah ! oh ! fbh I Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in mai^ 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tut€»^, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap* 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable 
of acqumng its just and full pronunciation. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to 
inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 



/ has along sound ; as in fine ^ mkd a short one ; as in 
lin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in 
monosyllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Be- 
fore r it is often sounded like a short t^; as flirt, first. 
In some words it has the sound of e long ; as in ma- 
chine, bombazine* magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It 
has sometimes Uie sound of short i ; as in carriage, mar- 
nage, parliament. 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thie^ 
grenadier. It has also the sound of long i; as in die^ 
pie, lie : and sometimes that of short i ; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations tton and «<w, are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun; except when the t is preceded by* oriry as in 
question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
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. these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in pr&- 
cious^ &ctiouS) noxious. 

J. 
J" is pronounced exactly like soft g; except in hallehl^ 
jahy where it is pronounced like y. 

K. 
JThas the sound of c hard, and is used before e and & 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; 
as, kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in 
jmife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in 
Habakkuk ; but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel 
by a double consonant ; as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L. 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosylla- 
bles ; as, mill, will, fall ; except whei*e a diphthong pre- 
cedes it; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le^ at the end of words, is pronounced like a wes)|k el; 
in which the e is almost mute ; as, tablet shuttle. 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monu;* 
mental, except in comptroller, which is pronounced 
iX)ntroller. 

N. 

jV has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, 
jioble ; the other a ringing sound like ngf as in thank, 
banquet, &c. 

JVis mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing^ it should be pro* 
nounced in; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
singin^ Mngin: hut as it is a good^rule, with respect to 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless 
custom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem 
proper to adopt this innovation. 
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o. 

has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient) over j 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot* 

It has sometimes the short sound of u; as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as 
in prove, move ; and often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, 
abroad, groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, 
abrawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ^ 
as in foetusy Antoeci : and sometimes short ; as in (eco- 
nomics, oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, 
and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and € long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint : which should never be pronounced as if 
written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like- 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in 
bound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as in enough, troublei 
journey. ' 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, touniament. 

The fourth is that of long o ; as in though, moum^ 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of owe; as in ought, broughtf 
thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for oi) and is 
pronounced exactly like it. 
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P. 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
Board, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute ; 
as in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; 
as, tempt, empty, presuniptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like /; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew aii i Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both let- 
ters are entirely dropped. 

Q. 

Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant^ queen, quire* 

Qu tn sometimes sounded like A:; as, conquer, liquon 
risque. 

R. 

It has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and 
a smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of niany words, is pronounced like a weak 
er; as in theatre^ sepulchre, massacre. 

S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, sainc, sister, cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, 
rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ow* 

It sounds like z before ton, if a vowel goes before ; as, 
^itrusion ; but like a sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, 
amuse ; and before y final ; as, rosy : and in the words 
bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
T. 

7* generally sounds, as in take, tempter. 7" before z/» 
when the accent firecedes, sounds like tch : as, nature, 
virtue, are pronounced natchure, virtchue. Ti be* 
fore a vowel has the sound of ah; as in salvation; ex- 
cept in such words as tierce, tiara, &c« and unless an e 
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goes before ; as, question ; and excepting also deriva- 
tives from words ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, thus, 
whether, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, 
think, breath. ^ 

Thy at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as, in thank, 
thick, thunder : ekcept in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. Th^ at the end of words, is also sharp i^ 
as, death? breath, mouth: except in with, booth, be- 
neath, Sec. 

7%, in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther^ 
orthodox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, bre- 
thren,* and a few others. 

7%, between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

77i, between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages, is generally sharp; as, apathy, sympathy^ 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as, ThO* 
mals, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U. 

U has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. | 

.A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. \ 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizi\ess, berry, and berrial. 

Ji is now often used before words beginning with u 
long, and an alwayshefore those that begin with u short ; 
as, a union, a university, a useful book; an uproar, aa 
usher, an umbrella. ' 

The diphthong ua, has sotnietimes the sound of wa^ 
as in assuage, persuade, anticjuary. tt has also the 
sound of middle dc ; as in guard^ guardian, gdkrantee. 

Ue is often sounded like toe ; as in quench, querist, 
conquest. It has also the sound of long u; as in cue, 
hue, ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e 
C 3 ^ . . . ' 
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short ; at in guests guess. In nomc word& it is entirdijr 
sunk; as in antique, QbUqoe> prorogudy catalogue, dia- 
l0gu6, Sec. 

Ui is frequently pronounced wt; as in languid) an- 
guish, extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i long ; 
as in guide, guile, disguise: and sometimes that of » 
short } as in guilt, guinea, GuildhalL In some words it 
18 sounded like long u; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and 
after r, like oo ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo ; as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; asin obloquy, soliloquf ; 
pronounced obloquee, &c. except buy, and its derivatives; 
V. 

V has the sound of flat /, and bears the same relation 
to it, as b does to/t, d to f, hard g to k, and zxo9. It 
has also one uniform sound ? as, vain, vanity, love» 
W. 

W^ when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo; as. 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo^ and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words v o, ivoo^ beware; and 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an before 
it ; which oo would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always 
silent before r ,• as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, 
wry, bewray, &c. 

IV before /. is pronounced as if it were after the h ; 
aS9 why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

W is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, with- 
out aflecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, 
c^row, know, row, flow> &c. 

. When w Is a vowel, and . is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same s6und as u would 
have in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, Wew^ now, 
sawyer> vowel, outlaw. 

X. 

J has three sounds^ tiji. 
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It is sounded like z at t^e beginning of proper names 
of Greek original ; as in Xanthus^ l^nophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ksy when it ends a syllable 
with the accent upon it ;.as exit, exercise, excellence; 
or when the accent is on the next syllable, if it beg^s 
with a consonant ; as) excuse, extent, expense. 
/ It has» generally, a flat. sound like j^z, when the accent 
IS not on it, and the following syllaUe begins with a 
vowel; as, exert, exist, example; pronounced, egzert, 
egidst, egzample. 

Y. 

F, when si consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words ye^ yea, new-year^ in which 
its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only 
requires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to 
pronounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
lormation is essentially different. It will not admit of 
an before it, as ee will in the following example ; an eel. 
The opinion that y and w, when they begin a word or 
syllable, take exactly the sound of ^<; and oo, has induced 
some grammarians to assert, that these letters are al- 
ways vowels or diphthongs. 

When 2/ is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as 
i would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fency, hungry. 
Z, 

Z has the sound of an 9 uttered with a closer com^ 
pression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat i as^ 
freeze, frozen brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the 
letters vary, as they are differently associated, and that 
the pronunciation of these associations depends upon the 
position of the accent. It may also be observed, that, 
in order' to pronounce accurately, great attention must 
be^ paid to the vowels whkh are not accented. There is 
scarcely any thing which more distinguishes a person of 
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a poor education, from a person of a good one, than the 
pronunciation of the unaccented vowels. When vowels ' 
are under the accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of ' 
the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 
sound, while the latter often totally sink them^ orchan^ 
them into some other sound* 

Sect. S. Tfie nature of articukuion exfilained. 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of 
the sounds emitted by the himian voice, may, perhaps, 
not improperly, be here introauced. It may gratify the 
ingenious student, and serve to explain more fully the 
nature of articulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out fi-om the lungs, and s6 
agitated or modified in its passage through the windpipe 
and larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The wind- 
pipe is that tube, which on touching the forepart of our 
throat externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys 
air into the lungs for the purpose of breathing and 
speech. The top or upper part of the windpipe is called 
the larynx^ consisting of four or five cartilages, that 
may be expanded or brought together, by the action of 
certain muscles which operate all at the same time. In 
the middle of the larynx there is a small opening, called 
the glottis^ through which the breath and voice are con- 
veyed. This opening is not wider than one tenth of an 
inch ; and, therefore, the breiath transmitted through it 
from the lungs, must pass with considerable velocity. 
The voice thus formed, is strengthened arid softened by 
a reverberation from the palate and other hollow places 
in the inside of the mouth and nostrils ;.and as these are 
better or worse shaped for this reverberation, the voice 
is said to be more or less agreeable. 

If we cotisider the many varieties of sound, which 
one and the same human voic6 is capable of uUering'y 
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together with the stnallness of the diameter of the glot- 
tis ; and reflect, that the same diameter must always 
produce the same tone, and, consequently, that to every 
change of tone a correspondent change of diameter is ne- 
cessary; we must be filled with admiration at the mechan- 
ism of these parts, and the fineness of the fibres that 
operate in producing effects so minute, so various, and in 
their proportions so exactly uniform. For it admits of 
proof, that the diameter of the human glottis is capable 
of more than sixty distinct degrees of contraction or en- 
largement, by each of which a different note is produced; 
and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as before 
observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articiUate voices ; and what we 
call articulatiohj is performed, not by the lungs, wind- 
pipe, or lar3mx, but by the action of the throat, palate, 
teeth, tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, 
tin the breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which pro- 
ceed from an open mouth, and are by grammarians call- 
ed vGvwl sounds. In Uansmitting these, the aperture 
of the mouth may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller^ 
or very small ; which is one cause of the . variety of 
vowels: a particular sound being produced by each par- 
ticular sq[>erture* Moreover, in passing through an open 
moutl), the voice may be getuly acted ujioriy by the lips, 
or by the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throat , 
whence another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simpie trowel sounds may be 
formed, agreeably to the plan in page 1 5 ; and the leara* 
ers, by observing the position of their mouthy lips, 
tongue, &c. when they are uttering the sounds, will 
perceive that various operations of these organs of 
speech, are necessary to the production of the difierent 
vowel sounds ; and that by minute variations they may 
all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouthy ia 
totalfy ifU€rc{ffi(e4i w etrmgly ^on^resaedy there is form- 
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ed a certain njodification of articulate sound, which, ^ 
expressed by a character in writing, is called a constmantm 
Silence Is the effect of a total interception : and indistinct 
sound, of a strong compression ; and theiefbre a con- 
sonant is not of itself a distinct articulate voice ; and its 
influence in varying the tones of language is not clearly 
perceived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of 
the mouth, that is, by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
will perceive that each of the mtaea is formed by the 
voice being interceptedy by the lips, by the tongue and 
palate, or by the tongue and throat; and that the «««/- 
vowels are formed by the same organs strongly compress- 
ing the voice in its passage, but not totally intercepting 
it. . 

The elements of language, according to the different 
seats where they are formed, or the several organs of 
speech chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are di- 
vided into several classes, and denominated as follows : 
those are called (abialsy which are formed by the lips ; 
those dentals^ that are formed with the teeth ; palatals^ 
that are formed with the palate ; and nasals, that are 
formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, 
distinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the 
first pnnciples of language, and a wish to lead young 
minds to a further consideration of a subject so curious 
and useful, have induced the compiler to bestow particu- 
lar attention on the preceding part of his work. Some 
writers think that these subjects do not properly consti- 
tute any part of grammar ; and consider them as the 
exclusive province of the spelling-book ; but if we re- 
flect, that letters and their sounds are the constituent 
principles of that art, which teaches us to speak and 
write with propriety, and that, in general, very little 
knowledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling- 
book, we must admit, that they properly belong to 
grammar ; and that a rational consideration of these 
elementary principles of language, is an object that de- 
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mands the attention of the young grammarian. The 
sentiments of a very judicious and eminent writer 
(Quinctilian) respecting this part of grammar, may, per- 
haps, b^ properly introduced on the present occasion. 

<* Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, t}ie ele- 
ments of grammar, because it may seem to them a 
matter of small consequence, to show the distinction be- 
tween vowels and consonants, and to divide the latter 
into liquids and mutes. But they whd penetrate into the 
innermost parts of this temple of science, will there dis- 
' cover such refinement and subtility of matter, as are not 
only proper to sharpen the understandings of young 
persons, but sufficient to give exercise for the most pro- 
found knowledge and erudition. 

The elementary sounds, under their ^smallest combi- 
nation, produce a syllable; syllables properly combined 
produce a ward; word^ duly combined produce a aert" 
fence ; and sentences properly combined produce an ora- 
tion or discourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Her- 
KEs, that to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain 
elementary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate 
voices, which has been sufficient to explain the senti- 
ments of so innumerable a multitude, as all the pi^sent 
and past generations of men. 



CHAPTER II. 
Of srLLJBLESj and the RVLBsJbr arranging them* 

A SYLLABLE IS a sound, either simple or coii\i. 
pounded, pronounced By a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part af a word : 
ajs, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper 
letters. 
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The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must he 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de4ight, bri-da], re- 
source: except the lettejrx; as, ex-i^t, ex-anuoe t and 
except likewise words compounded ; as up-on, un-even, 
dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must Dot 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come 
between two vowels, and are such as .cannot beg^ a 
%vord, they must be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, 
er-ror, cof-fin. 

o. When three consonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel 
be pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, 
de-throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the preced- 
ing syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants 
always belongs to that syllable s as, dis-tract, dis-provci 
dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, wkich are not pro- 
per to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of 
them as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest 
to the former syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, 
dan-dler, dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
Words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, teach-est, teach-*eth, teaching, 
teach-er, cqntend-est, great-er, wretch-ed; good-ness, 
free-dom , false-hood. 

-The rules for dividing vvords into syllables, with the 
reasons in support of them, are expi*essed at large in the 
author's English Spelling-book, Fifth edition, page 
151, &c. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of WoBDS in general^ and the Rules for sfielUng them. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by comoion 
con&ent, as signs of our ideas. 

A VfovA <yi one syllable is term^ a Moposyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative, 

A primitive wQr4 is Xh^ which cannot be re- 
duced to .aoy simpler word in the language : as» 
man, good, content. 

A deriyati^e word is that which jn?y be reduced 
to an^pfther word in , Eifglish of greater simplicity : 
as, manful, goodness^ contcntn)ent, Yorkshire.^ 

There are many English words which, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, 
circumspect^ circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
complicate, &c. primitive words in Ertglisli, will hie 
found derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the Hngli'sh Language is attended 
with much upcertaiuty and perplexity. JBiut a ponsidera- 
.ble.part pf this inconyenience may be retnfidied, by at- 
tending to the general laws o£ formation ; and« for this 
end, the leai^ner is pi'e3ented with a view qf such general 
li^axims in spelling primitive and derivative words, as 
.have:be.en al«E^>st uniyersaily received, , ;-^^. . 

RUL£ !• 

Monosyllables ending with /, /, or «, preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant : as, staffs (nill, 

• A compound word is included under the head of derivative 
words: as, penknife, teacup, looking-giass'; ;nay be reduced to 
•^hcr words of greater sloiplifky. ^ 

D . 
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pass, 8cc. The oh]y excepUons are, of, if, as, is, has, 
was, yes, his, this, us, and thus. 

RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending "mih any consonant but f, /, or 
«, and pi*eceded by a single vowels never double the final 
Consonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, pdd, .err,. inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives^ and superlatives,* by 
(Changing y into t.: as, spy, spies ; I cany, thou calrriest; 
he carrieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happief, 
happest. 

The present participle in ingj retains the y, that i may 
not be doubled ; as; carry, carrying ; bury, burying, 8!cc. 

But y, preceded by. a vowel, in such, instances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. ; except inlay, pay, and say ;' from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and said ; and their compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, i^nsuid, &c« 

RULE IV. 

\Yords ending with y, preceded by a consonant,' iipph 
assuming an* additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change- y into f 5 as, happy, happily, 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it ts 
very rarely changed in the additional syllable : as, coy, 
coyly ; boy, boyish, boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, annoy- 
ance : joy, joyless, joyful. 

^ « RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant, when they take another 
syllable beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, 
Ihinnish ; to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 
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But if a cUphtbong precedes, or the accent is on the 
preceding syllable, the consonant remains single : aS) to 
toil) toiling ; to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, &c. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
neasj ieasy iy, ovful^ after them, preserve the letter double ; 
as, barmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stifBy, success- 
ful, distressful, &c. But those words which end with 
double /, and take neasy /ew, /y, ov fitly after them, gene- 
rally omit one / ; as, fulni^ss, skilless, fully, skillful, Sec. 

RULE vn. 

JVe««, Uasy Itfy andfidy added to words ending with silent 
f , do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
fell j except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Metity added to words ending with silent Cy generally 
pi^eserves th^. e from elision ; as, abatement, chastise- 
ment, incitement, 8cc. The words judgment, abridgment^ 
acknowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accompani- 
ment ; merry, merriment. 

RULE IX. 

jible and idley when incor|X)rated into words ending 
with silent Cy almost always cut it off: as, blame, blama- 
ble » cure, curable ; sense, sensible. Sec. : but if c or ^ 
soft comes before e in the original word, the e is then 
preserved in woixjs compounded with adic; as, changei 
changeable ; peace, peaceable. Sec. 

RULE X. 
When tng or ish is added to words ending with silent 
ey the e is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing j; 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Compound words are generally spelled in the same 
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liiaDiier H^ the ihaipk i^Fords of which they are foriHild.: ' 

0Sh football, windmill, bulldog, thereby, hereafter. 

Theonhdgraphy of a great number of English wordl^, 
is &r from being uniform, even amongst writers of dis- 
tinction. Thus, honour ond honor^ inquire and enquire^ 
mgotime ahd n&gociate^ control and controul, ^otflenae and 
ffxfiencey allege and alledge^ surfirise and surftfize^ complete 
and comftleatj connexion and connection^ abridgemeM and 
Hbritfgment^ and many other orthographical variation^) 
are to be met with in the best modern publicationst 
Some authority for deciding differences of this nature^ 
appears to be necessary : and where can we find one of 
equal pretensiohs with Or. Johnson's Dictionary ? though 
a few of his decisions do not appear to be warranted 
by the principles of etymology and analogy, the stable . 
foundations of his improvement^.— « As the weight of 
truth and reason (says Nares in his " Elements of Ortho- 
epy") is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly 
fixed the external form of our language. Indeed, so 
Convenient is it to have one acknowledged standard to 
recur to ; so much preferable, in hiatters of this nature^ 
is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a continual chang^> 
and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is 
earnestly to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on 
light grounds, be tempted to innovate.** 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthographi- 
cal inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as 
immtnrable mpvenble^ chastely choBtneaSy firtilencw /ertily^ 
aUneaa atyly^ fearlessly Jearlesnessj ntedlessness needteshf. 
If these, aiid similar irregularities, were corrected by 
spelling the words analogically, according to the first 
word in each part of the series, and agreeably to the 
general rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubt- 
less, an these respects, be improved* 
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PART n. 

TEtymology. 

CHAPTKR I. 

A General View of the Parts of Speech. 

THE $econd part of grammar is etymology : 
•which ti^eats of the different sorts of words, their 
varioys mpdificationsy and their derivation. 

There are, in English, niqe sorts of words, or^ 
as they are commonly called, PARTS of speech': 
liameW, the article, the substantive or 

NO0H, the ADJECTIVE, the PRONOUN, the VERB, 

the ADVERB, the pre|>osition, the conjunc* 
TiON, and the INTERJECTION. 

I. An article is a word prefixed to substantives^ 
to point them out, and to show how far their signifi- 
'nation extends-: as, a garden, an eagle, the womai , 
- 2. A Substantiipe or noun is the name o#*^*^- 
-thtrtg that exists, or of which we have any ndtlon \ 
as, London y man, virtue* ' ' * 

'' A substantive may, in' genera^ be distinguished by / 
'its taking ah article before it, or by its making sense of 
itself: as, a ttooky the «ttn, eindpfile; tetn/ierancey indus* 
try ^ chastity ^ ^ 

. .. ,3? .^i Adjective is a word added to a substan- 
tive, /to express its quality: as, ^^ An industrious 
man \ a virtuous woman i". 

An Adjective may be kopwnby its making sens# 
iwth the addition of the word thing : as, a good thing : 
^*i(ttf thing: or of any particular subiitantive; i^Vif^feet 
af9ie,;a j^/aM9fii| prospect, a /itvr/s^boy« . zl^s^ 

'-' 4. A''P]ifWotiivls a Wordusedinst€»*6fViia^^ 

D 2 . ;•..; fjoiii 
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to avoid the too i^eqtient repetition of the same 
word : as, " The man is happy j he is benevolent ; 
he is useful." 

5. A Verb is a word.whkh signifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER : as, ^^ lantf I rule: I amruiedJ* 

A VcHb may generally be distinguished by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word^b 
before it : aa^ I vfoUcj be t^h they 'mitt ; ov, to trn*, to 
filayy to vjritc, 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to anpther ad- 
verb^ to express some quality or circumstance, re- 
specting it: as, "He reads v)ell : a truly good 
man ; he writes verj^forrecilyJ* • 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question, How ? how much ? when ? or wheteT 
€iS) in the phrtise, " He read^ correctly^'' the aitiswfer to 
Xhti quea«3on, How does he read ? is, correctly. 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
II u jjJWfftti'j and to show the relation between them: as, 

/• Ue. vrtntfrom London to York :" " she is eh^e 
disguise ;" " they are supported by industry." ^ 
A Preposition majj be known by its admitting after it 
a personal pronoun, in the objective case ; bSj with, fovy 
to^ j^c. will allow the objective case after them ; with 
Aim, fbr Aer, to them, &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chief- 
ly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or 
more sentences, to make.biit one . it sometimes con- 
nects only words : as " Thou ^«i he are happy, be- 
%use jrou'are good." " Two and three are five/* 
iyj49v intcrjVtioii#iare wprds thrown |n h^wc^i^ 
parts of a sintonce, to express the; passbns ©r tw^ 
^HtM^dfthdit^aker: as> "4) virtiaerJ;.J¥V.:?miablc 
thou art !" 
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, The observatbns which have been made, to aid learii^ 
ers in distinguishing the parts of speech from one ano* 
ter, may aflbrd them some small assistance ; but it will 
crertamlf be much more instructive, to distinguish therti 
by the definitions, and an accurate knowledge of their 
ns(ture. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are 
'"exemplified 2 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; 
85 s 7 2 7 3. A a 7 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for 
^ t 4 8 6 '4 t s 9 6-6 

tile gmitost and mD9l£x>eeUent use^^but alas ! how often 

/ ^ 537 I 4 7 » . . 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the word* they a, are arti- 
cles ; fiowerj ^fieecky /kciUtyy man^ CreatoTy u$e9^ purposeB^ 
are substantives ; fdmjhzsy we, 2/, are pronouns; fieculiar, 
beneficent y greateaty Excellent ^ worst ^ are adjectives; ftt, 
ww$i bentxrofedy <hy pervert^ are verbs ; tnostj hovf^ ^en^ 
are adverbs; ^ tOy on^ ^y^for^ are prepositions; and^ 
hitf are conjunctions ; and alaa is an interjection. ' 

The nimiber of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, hk& been variously reckoned by different 
^rammartansw Some have enumerated ten, making the 
pardcipiea^distinct part ; some eight, excluding the par- 
ticiple^ and ranking the adjective unckr the noun ; some 
&m\s and others only two, (the noun and the verbO sup- 
poaing the rest to be contained in the parts of their di- 
^rision. We have followed those authors, who appear 
to have given them the most natural andiinteUigible disp 
tribution. Some remarks 00 the division made by the 
teamed tlorne Tboke, are contained in* the first section 
of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

T^ieAntecjecticfe^ indeed, seem^ s<^irce)y w;orthy of b^ 
ing considered as. a part pf artificial language or^ speech, 
being rathef a branch of that natural language, which 
we possess in: common with the brute creation, and by 
whiefe we eicpmSB the sudden emotions iimd^paaaiona that 
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actuate our frame. But as it is Q3ed In written as well 
as oral language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a 
part of speech. It is with us, a virtual sentence, in which 
the noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or 
indig^^ed word. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the AaricLks. 

An article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their signifi- 
cation extends \ as, a garden, ^i» eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and the : 
a becomes an before a vowel,* and before a silent h : 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the 
a^ only is to be used 5 as, a hand^ a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this neces» 
sary distinction, has occasioned the fi'equent use of an 
before^, when it is to be pronounced ; and this circum- 
stance, more l-han any other, has probably contributed 
to that indistinct utterance, or total omission, of the 
sound signified by this letter, which very often occurs 
amongst readers and speakers, ^n horsey an husband, ^ 
an herald, an heathen, and many similar associaUpns, 
are frequently to be found in works of taste and nrerit. 
To remedy this evil, readers should be taught to omit, 
inall similar cases, the soundof then, and to give the 
■*. its full pronuftciation.*. \. r .. ., ,f.;" / \ 

ji or an is styled the Indefi^nite "article : it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one .sffigie thing of 
-^e ■ kind, in bther respects ia>determinate : as, 
**• Give me a book j" ** Bring tnt ap apple." 

The is called tbq definite article j .because it asr 
xcrtains. what particular thing or things aj:e meant : 

* A instead of an b now used befote words beginning with u long. 
See page 29, letter U, U is also used before one ; as, many a oqe. 



as, <* Give me the book ;" '* Bring me the apples 5* 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A Mibstantive without any article to limit it, isr 
generally taken in its widest sense : as, '* A candid' 
temper is proper for man \' that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will 
be seen In the following examples ; '< The son of a king 
*-»the son of the king— a son of the king." Each (^ these 
fthree phrases has an entirely different meaning, through 
the different application of the articles a and the, 

" Thou art a mah," is a very general and harmless 
position ; but, ^ Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to 
David,) is an assertion capable of striking terror and re* 
morse into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the diA 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, artSy 
metals, herbs, &c. ; as, ^' prudence is commendable ; fidse* 
hood is odious ; anger ought to be avoided;'* Sec. It is 
not prefixed to a proper name ; as, '' Alexander," (bc^ 
cause that of itself denotes a determinate individual op 
particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a 
particular family : as, ^^ He is a Howard) or of the &mi|]F 
of the Howards ;" or by way of eminence ; as, " Every 
man is not a Newton ;" " He has the courage of an 
. Achilles :'* or when some noun is understood ; " He 
sailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia.** 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man," " an agreeable woman," « the 
beat friend."" On some occasions, however, the adjec- 
tiw prfecedes a oV an ; as, ** such a shame,** "as great a 
man as Alexander," ** too careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only ; the definite ailicle may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives Jew and mahy^ (the lat- 
ter chiefly with the word great before it,) whidi, though 
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joined with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a: as, a few men ; a great many men. 

. The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
number coUectiyely taken, and therefore gives the idea 
of a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozesi 
a score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole numbery 
an aggregate of many collectively taken ; atid therefore 
still retains the article a, though joined as an adjective to 
a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, he. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective many^ and a singular noun : as, 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
" The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
- . . ^ Full many ajltm^r is bom to'blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 
In these lines, the phrases, many a gem and many aJlow*r^ 
refer to many gems and manyjlowersy separately, not col- 
lectively considered. 

« The definite article the is frequently applied to ad- 
verbs in the comparative and superlative degree ; and its 
effect is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to 
define it the more precisely : as, << 2'Ae more I examine 
it, the better I like it. I like this the least of any." 



CHAPTER III. 
Of SuBSTAHflFES, 

Sect. i. Of Substantives in general 

A Substantive or Nouti is the name of any 
thing that exists^ or of which we have any notion: 
as, London^ man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, arc the names 
appropriated to individuals : as, George, London, 
.Thames. 
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Common names or ^ubstdntivesi stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals, under them ; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 
. When proper names have an article annexed to 
tfaem, they are used as common names : as, ** He 
is the Cicero of his age j he is fading the lives of 
the Twelve Casars" 

> Common names .may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : 
as, ^^ The boy is studious ; that girl is discreet.*" 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 

case ; and they are all of the third person, when 

< spoken o/J and of the second when* spoken to : as, 

'** Blessings attend us on every side; be grateful, 

chiklrei;! of men !" that is, ye children of men. 

Sect. 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard 
to sex. There are three genders, the mascu- 
line, the FEMININE, and the neuter.' 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind ; as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

Tlic Neuter Gender denoteis objects which are 
neither males nor feihales : as, a field, a house, a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 

* Nouns 0)^7 also be diviided into the foUowing classes : Collective 
nouns, or nouns of muUituc!e; as, the people, the parliament, the 
army :* Ahstrait nouns, of thd names of qualities abstracte'd from 
their substances; as, knowledge, goodnefc;-' whiteness : Ftryal'^t 
participial nouns ; as, beginning, reading, writing. 
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feminine gender : as, when ire say jE>f tbe 6un> he 
is setting ; and of g 6bip» shf sails welL 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly 
givie the masculine gender to nou^s which are conspicu- 
otia for the attributf^s of ifnparting pr communi^^^lLiBg} 
and which are by nature strong and effics^ciou^^ Those^ 
again, are made feminine, which are conspicupus £or the 
attributes of containing or bringing forth, or which are 
peculiarly beautifol or amiabte* Upon these principles, 
the sun is said to be ma^c^ne i and th# jmpopy beipg 
the receptacle of the sun's light, to be feminine. The 
earth is generally feminine. A ship, a country, a city, 
&c. are Kkewise made feminine, bemg receivers or con- 
tainers. TioMs is alway«» masculine, %xk account of its 
mighty efficacy. Virtuje is iemwv^^. firofn its beauty^ 
and its being the object of loye. Fortjjjjp »nd t,he phi^rdh 
are generally put in the feminine gfi^der. 

The £iiglish language has three methods of cBstin- 
guishing the sex* viz. 

. 1. By difierent woiids : as, 



Male. 


peniaie. 


Male. 


Femaje. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. . 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King, 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Gid. 


Lad. 


I^ss. 


Brother. 


^Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. . 


Doe. 


Man. . 


Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock w 


" Heifer. 
3 


Milter. 


Spawner. 


Steer. 


Nephew- 


■ "Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ran|. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 


Bitch. 


Singer. 


<; Songstress or 
i Singer. 


Drake. 


Duck. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


SToven. 


' Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


^on. 


daughter* ' 
■lind. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. , 


; Witch. 


.Horse. 


Mare* 







f.ttKO$*OGJ. 







'Male. 



2. I3y a 4iffb|:eQce of tenrnof^tipa: m 

Female. Male. Female. 



Abbpt Abbess. Landgrave. 

Actor. Actress. Lion. 

Admmistrator. Administratrix. Marquis. 

Adulterer. Adultress- Mkster. 
Ambassador. Anibassadress.Mayor. 

Arbiter. Arbitress. Patron. 

Baron. Baroness. Peer. 

Bridegroom. Bride. Poet. 

Beneractor. Benefactress. Priest. 

Caterer. Catefess. Prince. 

Ciianter. Chantress. Prior. 

Conductor. Conductress. Prophet. 

Count. Countess. Protector. 

Deacon. Deaconess. .Shepherd. 

Duke. Duchess. Songster. 

Elector. Electress. Sorcerer. 

Emperor* Empress. Sultan 
Enchanter. Enchantress. ■ * 

Executor. Executrix. Tiger. 

Governor, Governess. Traitor. 

Heir. Heiress. Tutor. 

Hero. Heroine. Viscount. 

Hunter. Huntress. Votary. 

Host. . Hostess. Widower. 

Jew. Jewess. 



. Landgravine^ 

Lioness. 

Maichlonen. 

Mistress. 

Mayoress. 

Patroness, 

Peeress. 

Poetess. 

Priestess. 

Princess* 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess; 

Songstress. 

Sopcefess. 
K Sultaness. 
I Sultana. . 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess.' 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



,3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being firmed to 

the substantive i as. 



A cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant- 
A he-goat. 
A he-bear. 
A malerchild. 
Male descendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-goat. 
A she'-bear. 
A female-child. 
Female descendants. 



It son^etimes happens, that the same noun is either 
masculine or feminine. The words parent^ cfnld^ cousiji^ 
E ^ 
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friend^ neighbour^ servant^ and several otherS} are used 
indifferently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to con- 
ciseness and perspicuity of expression. We have only 
a sufficient number of them to make us feel our want ; 
for when we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an 
astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we perceive an im.-' 
propriety in the termination, which we cannot avoid ; 
but we can say, that she is a botanist, a student, a wit- 
ness, a scholar, an orphan, a companion, because these 
terminations have not annexed to them the notion of sex* 

Sect. 3. Of Number, 

Number is the consideration of aa object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives arc of two numbers, the 'singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object ; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as, chairs, tables. v 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they exprefs, are ufed only in the lingular 
form i as, wheat, pitch, gold, floth, pride, &c. ; 
others, only in the plural form j ^, bellows, fcis- 
foirs, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the fame in both numbers ; as, 
deer, fheep, fwin^, &c- 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed, 
by adding s to the Angular : as, dove, doves j face,, 
faces \ thought, thoughts. But when the fubftan- 
tive Angular ends in x^ ch foft, shy ss^ or /, we add 
es in the plural : as box, boxes ; church, churches ; 
laQi, lafhes ; kifs, kiffcs ; rebus, rebufcs. If the 
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lingular ends in cb hard, the plural is formed by 
adding /, asj monarch, monarchs ; diftich, diftichs; 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes e«, added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potata^ 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only s ; as^ folio, nuncio^ 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /^ or fiy are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ves ; as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ;. except grief, relief, repixwf, and 
several othet*s, which form the plural by the addition of tf. 
Those which end in ff^ have the regular plural : as, rufiP, 
ruffs ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into ies in the plural : 
as, beauty, beauties ; fly, fiies. But the y is not changed, 
when there is another voweJ in the syllable : as, key, 
keys ; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder* 
roan, aldermen . The words, ox and child; form oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice (for play) ; 
die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural nouns ; fiama^ richeey alma : and also, mathematical 
metafihyaicay poUtica^ etMcaj (^ticaj fineutnaticay with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes 
a term of number, as well as of quantity. This may ac- 
count for the instances we meet with of its associating 
with /laina as a plural noun : as, << much pains." The 
connexion, however, is not to be recommended. 

The -word newa is now almost universally considered 
as belonging to the singular number. 
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The noun means is used both in the singular and tli^e 
pkiral number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
linguishedy with respect to number. 



SinguUr. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural 


Cherub. 


Chenibim. 


Datum. 


Data. - ^ 


Seraph. 


Seraphim. 


Effluvium. 


Effluvia. 


Antithesis. 


Antitheses. 


Encomium 


C Encomia or 
' \ Encomiums-^ 


Automaton 


Automata. 


Basis. 


Bases. 


Erratum. 


Errata. 


Crisis. 


Crises. 


Genius. 


Genii.* 


Criterion. 


Criteria. 


Genus. 


Genera. 


Diseresis. 


Disbreses. 


Index. 


' 5 Indices or 
\ Indexes*! 


Ellipsis. 


Ellipses. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


Lamina. 


Lamins. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


Medium. 


Media. 


Metamor- 


^JMetimor- 
i[ phoses. 


Magus. 


Magi. 


phosis. 


Memoran- 


5 Memorandaor 
^ Memorandums. 


phceiomeiKm. 


Phoenemena. 


dum. 


Appendix. 


< ; Appendices or Radius. 


Radii. 


(^Appendixes. 


Stamen. 


Stamina. 


Arcanum. 


Arcana. 


Stratum. 


Strata. 


Axis. 


Axek. 


Vortex. 


Voitices. 


Caix. 


Calces. 







Some words, derived froni the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural numl>er: as, antipodes, ci%denda> 
literati, minutias. 

. The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
pluraU are used in the same manner when adopted into 
our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 



* Genii, when denoting aerial ipirita: GiHiuus^ when signifying 
perfons of genius. 

f Indexes , when it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Indices^ 
when r^feirring io Algebraic Quantities. 
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Sect. 4. Of Case* 

iNHEnglifli, fubftantives have three cafes, the 
nominatiyej the pofieiSve> and the objective.* 

The nominative cafe fimplj exprefies the name 
of a thingi or the fubject of the verb : as, ** The 
boy plays ;'* " The girls learn/* 

The poflcffive cafe exprefles the relation of 
property or poilbiSon \ and has an apoftrophe 
with the letter s coming ifter it : as, " The fcho- 
lar's dutyj'' " My father's houfe.*' 

When the plural ends in /, the other / is omitt- 
ed^ but the apoftrophe is retained : as, ** On ea- 
gles* wings ;" " The drapers* company." 

Sometimes al{b, ,when the fingular terminates 
in jj", the apoftrophic s is not added : as, ' ** For 
goodnefs' fake ; " For righteoufnefs' fake.*' 

The objective cafe expreiTes the object of an 
action, or of a relation -, and generally follows a 
verb active, or a prepofition: as, *' John aJSifts 
Charles 5" " They live in London.'' 

Englifh fubftantives are declined in the follow- 
ing manner. 



Nominative Cafe. 
Pofejftve Cafe. 
Objective Cafe. 

Nominative Cafe. 
Poffejftve Cafe. 
Objective Cafe% 



Singular. Ploral. 

A mother. Mothers. 

A mother's. Mothers'. 

A mother. Mothers. 



The man. 
The man's. 
The man. 



The men. 
The men's. 
The men. 



* The possessive is sometimes called the geoicive cafe ; suid tbc 
Directive the accusatiTc. 

E a 
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The English lafiguage, to express diflerent connex- 
ions and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the 
most part, prepositions. The Greek and Latih atnong 
the ancient, and some too among the modem languages, 
as the German, vary the termination or ending of the 
substantive, to answer the same purpose : an example 
of which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the 
nature and use of cases, Viz. 





. Singular. 




^ibnunativt* 


DOMINUS, 


ALorf. 


Genitive. 


Domini, 


Lord's, of a Lord 


Dative. 


Domino, 


To a Lord. 


^cctucUfve, 


DoMtNUM, 


Al^rd. 


Vocative. 


DOMINE, 


O Lord. 


Ablative. 


Domino, 

Plural 


By a Lord. 


Mminative. 


Dq;hini, 


Lords. 


Genitivem 


DOMINORUM, 


Lords', of Lords. 


Dative. 


DOMINIS, 


To Lords. 


jlccusatrve. 


DOMINOS, 


Lords. 


Vocative. 


Domini, 


O Lords. 


jiblaiive. 


DOMINIS, 


By Lords. 



Some writers think> that the relations signified by the 
addition of articles andf prepositions to the noun, may 
properly be denominated cases, in English ; and that, on 
this principle, there are, in our language, as^iQany cases 
as in the Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming 
cases for our substantivies, there are s£rong objections. 
It would, indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement 
of nouns, articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement 
of this nature were to be considered as constituting cases, 
the English language would have a much greater num< 
ber of them than the Greek and Latin tongues : for, as 
e^ery preposition has its distinct meaning and effect, ev- 
ery combination of a preposition and article with the 
Boui), i^Duld form a different relationi and would cotistt* 
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tute a distinct case. This irould encumbfer our language 
with many new terms, and a heavy and useless load of 
distinctions.* 

On the principle of ithitatifig other languages in 
names and forms, AYithout a correspondence in njtture 
and idiom, we might adopt a number of declensions, as 
well as a variety of cases, for English substantives. 
Thus, five or six declensions, distinguished accordkig to 
the various models of forming the plural of substantives, 
with ^t least half a dozen cases to each declehsion, would 
furnish a complete arrangement of English nouns^ in all 
their trappings. See on this subject, theffth and nhuh 
aectiona of the sixth c^/i/er of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor- 
respond with the idiom of our language, there seems to 
be great propriety, in admitting a case in English sub- 
stantives, which shall serve to denote the objecta of active 
verbs and of prepositions ; and which is, therefi>re, pro« 
perly termed the objective case. The general i^eaof 
case doubtless has a reference to the termination of the 
noun : but there are many ins^nces, both in Greek and 
Latin, in which the nominative and accusative cases 
have precisely the same form, and are distinguished only 
by the relation they bear to other w6i*ds in the sentence. 
We are therefore warranted, by analogy, in applying 
this principle to our own language, as far as utility, and 
the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in 
English, a noun governed by an active verb, or a prepo- 
sition, is very differently circumstanced, from a noun in 
the nominative, or in the possessive case ; and that a 
comprehensive case, correspondent to that difference, 
must be useful and proper. The business of parsing, 

* If cases are to be distinguished by the dififerent significations of 
the noun, or by the different relations it may bear to the govern- 
ing word, then we have in our language as many cases ahnost, as 
there are prepositions : and, above a man, beneath a man, beyond 
a man, round about a man, within a man, without a man, &c. 
<hall be cases, as well as, of a mto, to a man, and with a man.*' 

Dr* BcuttU, 
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and of showing the connexion and dependence of wordsy 
will be most conveniently accomplished, by the adoption 
of such a case ; and the irregularity of having our nouns 
sometimes placed in a situation, in which they cannot 
be said to be in any case, at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety, 
of assigning to English substantives an objective case : 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an 
examination to which he was prompted by the extensive 
and increasing demand for the grammar, has produced 
in his mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our lan- 
guage are entitled to this comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term : as, " The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form: "My friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which 
would be better expressed by saying, <* the sister of my 
friend's wife ;" or, " my friend's sister in law." Some 
grammarians say, that in each of the following phrases, 
. viz. " A book of my brother's," " A servant of the 
queen's," " A soldier of the king's," there are two ge- 
nitive cases; the first phrase implying, <<one of the 
books of my brother," the next, " one of the servants of 
the queen ;" and the last, " one of the soldiers of the 
king." But as the preposition governs the objective 
case ; and as there are not, in each of these sentences, 
two apostrophes with the letter 9 Coming after them, 
we cannot with propriety say, that there are two geni- 
tive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Sect. \, Of the nature of MjecHvesy and the degrees of 
coTT^rison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a fubftantive, 

( 



^o cxprefs Its quality : as, " An induftrkus man 5," 
" A mriU9us woman ;'* " A benevolent mind." 

In English, the adjective is not varied on ae- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
" A careless boy } careless girls.'* 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison i the positive, the comparative, 
and the SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these thrfec 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been 
thoug'ht by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a de- 
gree of comparison ; as it seems to be nothing more 
than the simple form of the adjective, and not to imply 
cither comparison or degree. This opinion may be well 
founded, unless the adjective be supposed to imply com- 
parison or degree, by containing a seeret or general re- 
ference to other thingk : as, when we say, ^' he is a tall 
man,*' " this is 2^ fair day,'* we make some reference to 
the ordinary size of men, and to different weather. 

The Positive State cxprefles the quality of att 
object, without any increafe or diminution : as, 
goodj wise, great. 

The Comparative Dcgi-ee increafes or lefTens the 
pofitive in iignification : as, wifer, greater, lefs wife. 

The Superlative Degree increafes or lefTens the 
pofitive to the higheft or loweft degree : as, wifefl, 
greateft, leafl wife. 

The fimple word, or ppfitive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding r or er ; and the fuperlative, 
by adding Ji or ejt^ to the end of it : as wife, 
wifer, wifeft j great, greater, greateft. And the 
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adverbs m9re and tnofij placed before the adjective, 
have the fame effect : as, wife, more wife, moft 
wife. 

The termination Uh may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, black, blackish^ or tending 
to blackness ; «a//, aaltishy or having a little taste of i$alt. 

The word rather is very properly used to expi^ess a 
small degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is rather 
profiise in her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and eat ; and dissyllables by more and most : as, mild, 
milder, mildest; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after 
a mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last sylla- 
ble, as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and eat : as, 
happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. 
Words of more than two siyllables hardly ever admit of 
those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb rmat to the end of them ; as, nethermost, utter- 
most, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular iti this 
respect : as, " good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; 
little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later or latter ; latest or last j 
old, older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the defi- 
nite article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and 
meaning, and is written as a substantive ; as, " Provi- 
dence rewards the good^ and punishes the bad,^* 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel) corn field, 
meadow ground^ 8cc. 
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Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : 
cardinal, as, one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as first, se- 
cond, third, &c. 

Skgt. 2« Remarks on the aubject of Con^ariwn, 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, 
We shall perceive that tHe degrees of it are infinite in 
number, or at least indefinite.-i-A mountain is larger 
than a mite ; — ^by how many degrees ? How much big- 
ger is the earth than a grain of sand ? By how many de- 
grees was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by how 
^xnany is snow whiter than this paper ? It is plain, that to 
these and the like questions, no definite answers can be 
returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour 
is sixty times longer than a minute. But, in regard to 
guaUties^ and to those quantities which cannot be mea- 
sured exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
fact, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con-^ 
venient, if language were to express many of them. 
In regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the de* 
grees of more an4 less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurate- 
ly, by certain adverbs, or words of like import: as, 
*• Socrates was much wiser than Alcibiades ;'* ** Snow is 
a great deal whiter than this paper ;" '^ Epaminondas was 
l>yfar the most accomplished of the Thebans ;'* ** The 
evening star is a very splendid object, but the sun is m- 
comfiarably more splendid ;*' " The Deity is infinitely 
greater than the greatest of his creatures." The inac- 
curacy of these, and the like expressions, is not a mate- 
rial inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable : 
for human speech can only express human thought ; 
and where thought is necessarily inaccurate, language 
must be so too. 
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Whctit the word ver^ .etvee^dntglyy or «ny olber of si- 
milar import, is put before the positive, it is called by 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distitigtiish 
it from the other superlative, which has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlative of comparison. 
Thus very eloquent^ is termed the superlative of emi- 
nence ; moat eloquent J the superlative of comparison. Jn 
the superlative of eminence, something of comparison 
is, however^ remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we 
cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, without com- 
paring his eloquence with the eloquence of other ^len. 

The comparative may be so enaployed, as tP express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. 
Thus, the sentence, ^ Of aH acquirements, virtue is the 
most valuable f' conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing ; ^" Virtue is 7nore valuable ihsJi evei^ other ac- 
quirement." • .-: ' ;..' 

CHAPTER V. 
^ Of PRbKOUaS, 

A Promoon isa word ufed infteadi of^anannj 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of tl|^ lame 
word : as, ." The man is happy s heh^ beiif volenti 
A^ is ufefiil.'* 1* xJ^<' 

There arc three kinds of pronouns^ viz.. , fhe 

PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, ^nd thc ADIEQTIVE 
PRONaUMS. . 

Sect. 1. OfthePerapn^ jprmoum. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, vii. /, 
ihu^ he^ sbe^ it; with thw plurals, w, y^ or 
you^ they. 

Personal pronouns admit of perfon, numbcri 
gender, and case. 
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The perfimt of ptotetm are three m each 
ttumber^ ^z. 
. /, is the firft perlbn 

Ti^i is the feeeiid perfell ^ SittgtilaK 

He, jhe^ or f;f^ is the third perfbn^ 

Jf^et is the firft pcrfdn 

Te or you^ is the fecond pcrfon ^ Pfuraf. 

T'ibiyy is the third perfon 

This aceount of persons will be very intelligible, when 
we reflecty that there Are three persons who may be the 
subject of any discourse: first, the person who ^>eaks5 
may spe^k of himself; secondly, he may speak of the 
person to whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may 
2q>eak of some other person : and as the speakers, the 
|)ersoiis si^critsen to, and the ofher persons spoken of, may 
be apany, so each of these persons must have the pKiral 
number. 

The oumbers of pronouns, like thofe of fiib- 
ftantives, are two, the iinguiar and the plural : 
as, /, tboUf he ; we^ yg at you, they, 

Cender has refpe^ only to the third perfon fin* 
gtilar of the . pronouns, he, she, it. He is mafi:u- 
tine ; she is feminine ; // is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the 
same time the subj^ts of the discourse, are supposed to 
be present ; from which, and other circumstances, their 
sex is commpilly knowt), and needs nol to be mail^ed by 
a^tt9liiictk>n of gender iii the pf6ftoims: but the thhi' 
person or thing spoken of$ being absent^ aiid in many fes» 
pects unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked 
by a di!{t]nction of gender ; at least w^en some particular 
person or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more dis- 
tinetff marlred ; accordingly' the pronoun singular of the' 
third person has the three genderi^, he^ ehe^ iL 
F 
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Pronouns have thre^xa&sj the nommtlvi;, ibe 
pofleffive, and the objective. i 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in genend^ a 
form different from th^t of the nominative) or the poa^ 
sessive case. 



The per 


fonal pronouns are thus decline4 : 


rcnoiia 


Case. 


Singular. 


Plural 


First. 


Norn. 


I. 


Wc. 




Poss. 


Mine. 


Ours. 




Obj. 


Me. 


Us. 


Second. 


Norn. 


Thou. 


Ye or you*. 




Poss. 


Tbine. 


Yours. 




Obj. 


Thee. 


You. 


Third. 


Norn. 


He. 


They. 


Mas. 


Post. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Him. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nm. 


She. 


They. 


Fern. 


Poss. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 




Obj. . 


Her. 


Them. 


Third. 


Norn. 


It. 


They. 


Neuter. 


Poss. 


Its. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


It. 


Them. 



Sect. 2. Of the Relative Promuna. 

Relative Pronouns are such $is* relate, in g^» 
aeral, to some word or phrase going befbre, which 
is thence called the antecedent: they are, vfho^ 
tuhichi and that : as, '* The man is happy "who 
lives virtucmsly.*'* 

• The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a 
woffd or phrase, which is not anttcedaU, but subsefmat to the rela- 
tive See note under the VI. rule of Syotatf 
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'^ ff^hai is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the rdative, and is cq[al* 
¥alent to that which : as» " This v&tvha^ I wanted j" 
that Isto fay, ** the thing which T wanted.** 

Who is applied to perfotis, which to animals and 
inanimatef things: as, ** He iis a friend^ wio/i% 
faithful in adverfity ;** *' The Hrd\ which fung fo' 
fwectly, is fl^own 5" ** This is the /r<^, which pro- 
duces no fruit.** ' / - . 
Thati as a relative, is often ufed to prevent the 
too frequent repetition pf wh^^ikA,jwhich. It is 
applied to both perfons and things : Us, ^* He thai 
acts wifely dtfprvts priife j" ** Modcfty is a quality 
that highSy adorns a woman." 

Wh^is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 
Bingnlar tod PIuraL 
' Nominative, Who* ' 

Possessive, Whose. 

" Ohjectivi.^ : « Whom. 

Wfdch^^ihc^ and whaty ate likewise of both numbers, 
but they!::^.not vary theii* termination; except that 
'vohoae is sopaetimes used as the possessive case of which: 
as, ^ Is 'there any other doctrine vfhose followers ar^ 

punished?**. , ^ 

.-■— ; — « And the fruit 

*-Ofthait forbidden ^w wAcwff mortal taste 
tBrougjit death/* miltoit* 

• >;.^s--u.J<^l^re the joy- without allay, 
' Wh^e^ very lai^lure is tranquillity." yotjn^; 

. ** The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
OiTcs ait the stt^ngth and colour of our life." pop.e. 

. >< Thi% is one of the clearest characteristics of its bemg^ 
a religion whose oi?|in i» divine." ^ ' b l^ik. 
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^ W^ tfltpM cf.tiiit Ueoii«e, one yfotd is substl^ited {br 
Ikrce;. »8» ^'Philoeophyy Vfho^e ani is to instruct iji3 im 
'^be knowledge of B^ti^i'e," for, « Philosophy^ /A^ end o/" 
«A£rA IS to instruct us," fcc. 

FTAo, wAie:^, imd wiait have sometimes the -vm^rds ao« 
^)Mr 9^ ^v^ annexed- to them i as^ ^ whosoever or «w^- 
Ci^^y whichsoever or whichevery whatsoever or whatever •'** 
but they are seldom used in modem style. ' 

The word that^ is sometimes a relative, sometimes a 
demonstrative pronoun, and sothetimes a conjmictioo. 
It IS a relative, when it maybe turned l^to ^A9 owkich 
\f ithout destroying the sense : as, " 7%<?y that (who) re- 
prove us, may be our best friends a*' " From every thing 
that (which) p^ &ae, derive inBtraction.* It is a demon- 
5traUve pronouh when it is foiSowed immedbt^ly hf a 
sobstaotive, to which it is either joined, or reCm^ Md 
which it limits or qualifies : as, '^ Th^t boy is Industrie 
ous ;" " That belongs to me ;" meaning, that book, that 
desk) Sec. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences 
together, and cannot bt turned iat6 who or whkh^ with- 
out destroying the sense : as,^ Take care timt every day 
be wcH employed.'* ^. I hope he will.believe that I ha^ 
not acted improperly." 

Whoj whichf and what^ are called InterrogaXiveSj when 
they are usi^d in asking questions ; as, ^^ Who is he V* 
<^ Which is the book ?" *' What art thou doing ?'* 

Whether wfts formerly made use of to signify interro- 
gation: as, " W/iether of these shall I choose ?" but it is 
now seldom used, the interrogative t^^VA being substi- 
tuted for it. Some Grammarians think that the use of 
it should be fevived, as, like e^V^^ and neither it points 
,to the dual number ; and would contribute to render our 
, expressions concise and de&nite. 

Some writers h»ve oI>»sed the interrogatives as a se- 

pifrate kind of pronouas ; bu| they are too ^arly related 

to the relative pronouns, both in nature and .form, to ren- 

^r such a division proper* They do not, in fact, lose the 

-character of rdalivesj^rhen they become^ntenx)gativea. 
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4^he only^ifi^ence isi that wiihout an Interragatioi^ iht 
relatives have reference to a subject which is antecedentt 
definite; and knbwn ; vdth an interrogatSon,^ to- a safaject 
which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and 
^irhich it is expected that the answer should expresa and 
ascertain. 

Sect. 3. Of the Mjectrve Pronoum* 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, par- 
ticipating the properties both of pronouns and ad^ 
•jcctives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts, namely, the possessive^ the distributive^ 
the detmnstrativi^ and the indefiniU. 

T • The possessive are those which relate to pos^ 
sfs^sion or' property. There are seven of them; 
viz- w^ ih^^ hisy her^ our^ your^ their, 
t^ Mint and thine^ instead of iny.and thj^ were 
^df merly used before a substantive, or adjective 
"^t^e^inning with a vowel, or a silent hi as, ^* Blot 
out aU mine iniquities." 

' The possessives, Awj wmr, thtne^ may be accounted 
either possessive pronoansi or the possessive cases of 
their respective personal pronouns. 

'When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admit of no variation^ whatever be the number or case iS 
the noun ; afi^ My young cousin is here, he knows my 
parents ; her merit is greats she lives with her rekittonss 
our books are torn, we own our faults; their situation is- 
miserable, ! admire thetr noble virtues* 

When they are separated from the ncmn by a verb, or 

• wlien the* noun is understood, all of them except Aw, 

vary their terminations : as, This hat is mmr, and the 

other is tfunet those, trinkets are hersi this house is 

oar«, and that is your$ ; theirs is more commodious than 

-■ fa 
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piit»m B^ tiieae iFamtions are tu fkt tb« poMes^e 
^asesof the peraonaJ pn>nouas. 

Tlie two words own and Af (^ are used hi eonjanctioa 
wilh pwmms/ Own is added to possesshies, both, sin- 
f«laraiid |it«mlt as, *^M^imm hBjas^'Okrown house/* 
it is emphaticaly and Imi^ies a silent contrariely or op* 
position : as, ^ I live in my own house,'' that iS) ^ not in 
a hired house/' Se(f Is added to possessives : as, my- 
f^/% your9ehfe9$ and somedmes to personal pronouns : 
as, hhMclft Uaelfy them9eive9» It then, like own, express 
SGS emphasis and opposition : as, ^ I did this m^se]^** 
that is, ^ not another ;** or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : 
«S| " We hurt ourselves by vain rage/' 

Binuelfi theimetven^ are now used in the nominative 
tase', instead oi hmtlf^ iheirselvea : as, ^ He came him- 
self;" •'He himself shall do this;*' « They performed 
it themsdves/' 

2. The distributive are thofe which denote the 

perfons or things that make up a number^ as takeil 

fepatatel^ and fingly. They are each^ everyy either : 

i^i '* Both of his bfothers is in a favourable fitua* 

tion ;* •* Every man muft account for hinifelf j* 

** I have not fccn either of them/* 

' Each oela^s to two or more persons or thtngSt and 
signifies either of the two, or every one of any number 
taken separately, . . 

Every relates to several persons or tluQgs, and ngnifies 
each one of them all taken separately^ This pronoun 
was formerly used apart irom its noun, but it is now 
fOQstantly annexed to it, except in legal proceedings^ 
m, in the phrase <' all and every of them/' 

EUker relates to two persons or things taken separate- 
lyw and signifies the one or the other. To say, •* either 
ef the three," la therefore improper. 
, Mhither imports ^ not eiiheti** that is, not one nor the • 
elflier ; as, •< Neither of my friend^ was there," 
' 3, The dMmemtrMive are thcrfeVhich precifely 
^hit out the iTubJects to t^hich they relate : tHs 
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Md' ^i&Af) fhis^ fttKl fhos^f "9^ 6f Ak d^d :• as, 
•* Xf>if is true charity ; that is only its imagd/' 

' T'Hr^refe;^ to the nearest person or tbiog» ap4 
/&«/ to; the most distant : wb^ '' Ti&f/ ash is OMStf 
te€€*ligent !fh«tti thia." This indicates the bttet of 
last mentioned ; /i&j/. the former or first men* 
tipjo^.'. 9&J^^ Both wealth and poverty are tempos 
iknmithsty tends to excite pridf, tbh^ discontent/* 

Perhaps the word& former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demoQstcalive prouounsy especially 
in many of their applications. The fbUowing^ sentence 
may serve a& an exaqiipl^ : ^^ It was happ^ for t|ie state, 
that j^abius continued In the command wifch Minudus ; 
the f9rmer'8 phlegm was a check upon the ldtter'9 vi- 
.vacity." 

4. The indefinite ^xt those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner^ The 
IbUowing are of this kind : i^me^ Qther^ afty, one, 
W/jt suchf 8cc. 

Of these pronouns, only the words otie and other are 
yaried. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the 
sanie manner as substantives : as, one, (me*»* This word 
has a general Signification, meaning people at large ; 
and somen mes also a peculiar reference to the person 
who is speaking ; as, ** One ought to pity the distresses 
of mankind.** " 0/i<? is apt to love one^s self.** This 
word is often used, by good writers, In the plural num- 
ber: as, « The great <wif« of the world;** " The boy 
wounded the old bird, and stole the young ones;** ** My 
wife and the little on^« are in g^od health." 
Otker is declined in the £>Ilomng manner: 

Singular, Plural. . .' 

Nom. ' Other Oihera. " 

Poss. Other's Others*, 

'^Obj. Other* Cffiers. 
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The plural others is only used when apart {fom'lli< 
noun to which it refers, whether expressed or under- 
Stood : aS) " When you have perused these papers, X 
will send you'the others,** « He pleases some, but he 
di^^sts others** When this pronoun is j<nned to noiiiis, 
cither singular or plural, it has no variation : as, ^ the 
other man," "the other men.*' 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the in- 
definite. pronouns. ** Some of you are wise aiid gocld V* 
^ A few of them were idle, the others industribus ;^' 
".Neither is there any that is unexceptionable ;'* " One 
ought to know one^s own mind ;'* " They were all pre- 
sent ;" " Such is the state of man, that he is never at 
rest ;" " Some are happy, while others are miserable/* 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word otfier, 

Mne is used in both numbers : as, " M>ne is so det^as 
he that will not hear ;" " Mne of those are equal to 
these.". It seems originally to have signified, according 
to its derivation, not one^ and therefore to have had nt> 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it iii 
the t^qn^ number : as, " Mne that go unto her return - 
jigain." Prov. ii. 19. "Terms of peace were nione 
voucbsaf'd." Milton. ^^Mne of them ar^ varied to ex- 
press the gender." " Mne of them harue different end- 
ings, for the numbers." LowTH*s Introduction, ^^ Mne 
of their productions ar<? extant/' Blair. 

We haye endeavoured to distinguish, and explain the 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it Is difficult to 
divide .them in an exact and unexceptionable manner. 
Some of them, in particular applications, might have 
been differently classed ; but it is presumed that, in 
general, the distribution is tolerably correct. AH the 
pronoiips, except the personal and relative, may in- 
deed, in a general view of them, be considered as c/f- 
JhtUive pronouns, because they define or ascertain the 
extent of the common name^ or general term, to which 
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t}2^ itfeT) Qv are joined*; Imt m e«ch class of them does 
this, more or less exactly, or in a manner peculiar to it- 
self> a divisioxf adapted to this circumstance appears to be 
suitable^ to the nature of things;».and the understanding of 
learners. 

it is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words tH^^ that^ cwy, aomey atich^ fda^ thciry our, 8cc» 
9G^ preiiottDSy when they are used separately from the 
nounsi to which they relate; but that, when they irt jokv- 
ed to those nouns, they are not to be considered as belong- 
ing to' this species of words ; because, in tlus association} 
iJiey rather ascertain a substantive, than supply the place 
rf one* They assert that, in the phrases, '* give me ^^o*,** 
^ thiai^ John's'* and " such were eotnc pf you," the words 
i0 ilalies are^rpnouns; but that, in the following phrases, 
they are not pronouns ; " this hook is instructive," ^*8ome 
boys are ingenious," " my health is dedining,* " our 
,{mrta are deceitful," &c. Other grattimarians think, 
*tl^ none of these forms of sp^ch can properly be called 
pronouns ; as the genuine pronoun stands by itself with« 
put the aid of a noun expressed or understood. They 
are of opinion, that in the expressions, " Giveme that ;'' 
^ thisis John's," Sec. the noun Is always understoPd, mi 
must be supplied in the mind of the reader : as, ^ 6iv0 
n>e that book f* " thU book is John's j" " and mchpermmB 
were aorm fieraona amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
i)e classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative ; 
under the .latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head.^ 
"We have distributed th^se parts of speech, in the modfe 
which wc think most correct apd intelligible : but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries oa 
the subject, we state the different opinions of several ju- 
tfcious writers on Grammar. 
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OKAPTK& VI. " '. t 

Of Verbs, 
Sect. \. Of the nature of Verba in general, " 

A VERB 1$ a word which signifies to b e, toDO^ 
or to SUFFER ; as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled/' 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive^ 
and NEUTER. They arc also divided into re- 
gular, irregular, and defective. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and nece§- . 
sarily implies an agent, and an object acted upon r 
aS| to love ; " I love Penelope." 

A Verb Paffivc ex{>reflks a'paffion or sTlufierr. 
ing, 0r the receiving of an action ^ and necefl^ 
rily implies an object acted upon, and an. agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be loved ; •*?€*► 
nelope is loved by me/' 

A Verb Neuter exprefles neither action nor pa^ 
fion, but being, or a ftate. of being j as, ^^ I iun, 
I fleep, I fit/'* 

The verb active is also called trandtrve^ becanse {He 
action passes over to the object, or has an effea upon 

■ . ■ ■* ^ ; ' f 

• • Verbs have beeo'diftinguHIied by fottie writers into tTic follow- 
iog kinds. ''-■'/ 

ist. Actwe^transitivet or thofe which denote an action that,p4fCbd 
from the agent to fomc object ; as, Cxfar conquered Pompey. * 

2d. Activc-intransitivf, or thofe which exprefs that kind oi aitiom' 
vrhich has no eifect upon any thing beyond the agent himielf : a9, 
Caefar walked. 

3d. Passfvft or thofe which exprefs, not action, but paffiop, whether^ 
pleafing or painfiil : as« Porcia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. Neuter^ or thofe which exprefs an attribute that confilts oel^ 
ther in action nor paliion : as, Ckfar ftood, ^ ..... 

This appears 'to be an orderly arrangement. But if the clafs of . 
aethtfimtransitive verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than 
afliU the learner : for'the difference between verbs active and neater, 
as tranlltive and intranfitive, is eafy and obvious ; but the difPerenco- 
between verbs abfdutely neuter and intr»nfitively active, is not alt 
ways clear. It is, Indeed, often, very difficult to be pertained* 
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sbme other thing : as, ^ The tutot instructs his pnpils ;'' 
*^ I esteem the inan/* 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated mtransi^ 
ttvee, because the effiect is confined within the subject, 
and does not pass over to any object : a% ^ I sit, he live^ 
they sleep.'* 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
tersytnake a near approach to the nature of a verb active ^ 
but they >may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, Sec. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action aiKi passion : as, to staiid, 
taitav to sleepr &c« 

In English, many verb» are used both in an active ^d 
a neuter significa^n, the constrqotbn oi^ly determining 
of Hvhich kind they are i as, to Satteo, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to 
gr«yw dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verbi by the addition of a preposition, niay 
become a compound active verb. To imiie is a DeiKer* 
verb : it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot 
^Aji^^be imUed^ fdm^ or, he vxi9 smiled. But /o smile on 
being a compound active verb, we properly say, she 
smiled on himi^ he was smiled on by fortune in every un- 
dertaking* 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the English verbs are principally 
conjugated. They are, do^ bCf bave^ shall^ nvill^ 
maff can, with their variations ^ and /et and must^ 
which have no variation.'* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies to bey to doy or to suffer^ &c. we have included 



^ I.ety .a$ a principal verb, has letteit and lattkhi but as a helping 
*^rb it admits of no variation* 
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evety Ha^i either evpresslf or bf neoeteM^ eoose^ 
quence} that is essential to its naEtuHe, an^ nothkig- ^la^ 
is not easential to it. ' TUsdefimtlon't^ waiittniiedbjr^e 
authoritjr of Or^ Lowth, and of many ^thor re&poctiMt 
writers on grammar* There ai«» hoWever, aooie gram* 
xnariansy who consider Mcrtion as the essence ti the 
verb* But, as the par^ctple and the infimtive^ if ^Bciaded 
in it, would prove insuperable objections to thcH* soiietDev 
they havet withoot hesiuitton, dented the former a place 
m the Terb, and deekrcd the latter ta b» merely an 
abstract noun. This appeaurs to be goifig rather tbefkr 
in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be^inoitMliQiit 
on these grammarians, to reject also the imfieAtive 
mood. What part of speech would thef vvAid the verbs 
in the following, sentence? ^ Depart instantly: improre 
f'our time : forgive us our sins.'' Will it be Sai^ thdt 
the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? < 

In reply to tb^e questions, it has been said, that 
<^ Depart insUntly," is aa exfression eqmvalent to, *^ I 
desire you to depart instantly ;" and that as the latter' 
phrase im|^s .affirmaticMi or assertioM^ se dots die §ats 
mer. But, supposing, the f>hrases to be earacUy alite in 
sense, the reasoning is not co«clusiye« 1st. In the lat* 
ter phrase, the only pan implying affirmation, is, ^I 
desire/' The words > to depart," are in- the infinitiva 
mood, and contain no assertion: they affirm netfaini^ 
Sd* The position is t^otte^^le, that/< Equivalence in 
sense implie» ^imHarity in grammatical nature.'* It 
proves too much, and therefore nothing. Tlus tnode o£ 
reasoniag would c^pnfoond the .acknowledged grammati- 
cal distinction of words. A pronoun, on this pril)ciplef 
may be pmved to be a noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adverb, 
a noun and preposition ; the stipterlatm degree^ the com- 
parative ; the imperative mood, the indicaitve; the fu- 
ture tense, the present; and so on: because they may 
respectively be resolved into similar meanings. Thus, 
in the sentence, *' I desitt yoii to depart,** the words to 
defturt^i may be called a noun, because they are equiva- 
lent in sense to the noun deftarturey in the following 



^eiiteibcef<< Ldeftre^rbUi^ de|»aitiite.'^ The werdb^ Dift- 
imrt imtantly/' fllaf^bie proved to be, fK)t theimperattTe 
ttooct wtti> 8D advert^/ tot the indicatire and hsfm'i^} 
ni^itb a neoii ^ind preposition ; fer thef are equivalent to 
^ I desire you tjo depart in aivl^fstanu" The mfierlative 
d^ree ia^his sentence, <V^^ ^cquirefJ^enls virtue is 
tbe most yaluable/' inay: pass for tjbe comfiavatiiie^^ be- 
«t8Q5e it coDv^s the same-seikiment le, ^ Virtue is more 
■nduHUeltoAjevBSf albev«cquire«aeot«^ t- *. ,. 

We shall not pursue th.ia^^jfctiai^.|urtbe]rji.#s tihe 
reader. loust be satisfied that only tlw'word aesire^ in. the 
equWplefit sent^ce, spites ajfirmationH and; that one 
phrase ttotfs in sdjuse, he equivalent to another, though 
ita granftmadcal n^ure is essentially diiBTerent. 

To verbs belong i9umb£R|. fersonv mood^ 
and TEi^sE. . ; 

^ Verbs have twp,numberS| .the Angular and tJhe 
Plural: as, " I run, we run," &c. 

Iq each number there arfs; three. perfoQs.; asj 

^ } , • . Sii^9«)9r. **!»»!• ' 

First, Persm. Ilpve.- We love» . , 

Stc&ttd Person. *]rhou Jovcft. Ye or ypu lov^* ^ 
Third JPersoff. He. loves,. They loy^ . .. , 

I%«s.Cbe;inetb9-,in some parts of it) vaiiesits<«iidiigS9 
taei^preas, or ^gree ^thr differei^ persons oC ^^9 oame 
misib^: rasi "I ^v^, thou hve^; he Ufv^tlk^ivr liWfB :'^ 
and also to express different nuixibers of tbe<sanief)c^aon': 
aS) ^^ thou kfve9tj ye /oi^ ; he lovetk^ they An?/^v -In Ihe 
plural nutifiber of xht verb) there is no variation^of. end- 
ing tQ express the different persons ; and the verb^ in 
'the three persons pfural, is the same as it is in the first 
psraon smgolar j Yet this scanxy pravkk>n • of terminar 
lions is sufficient for all the purposes of. tSscourse, :aiid 
no ambiguity arises from i( : the verb being always at« 
G . 
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tepdedy either with the noun expretsising the subject 
acting or acted upQQ^ or Tvith the proo^un representing^ ' 
it. For this reas^n^. the piucal teripiQ^tipD in en^ they 
krveriy they weren, formerly in use, was laid aside as 
unnecessaryi and has ]qr^ been obsolete- ^ . 

Sect. 3. Of Moods and Parttdfites: 
Mood or mode .is, a particular form of tjie verb, 
ihowing the manofir ia wUck the beangy. actioa, 
w paffidn, is reprefented,' 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly, ex- 
plained to the scholar^, by observing, th^t it consists' ih 
the change which the verb undergoes, to signify various 
intentions of the mind j and various modifications and 
circumstances of action : which eX|dahation, if compared 
with the following account and uses of the differei;|t 
moods, will be found to agree with and illustrate thenv. 

There . are five moods^ of verbs> the i n d i c a* 

TIVE, the IMPERATIVE, the POTEl^TJAL, 

the stJBjUKCtiVEi and the iKFlNlTivfe'. 

The Indicative Mood fimply indicates or declares 
a thing : as, "He loVes, he is Idved :" or it alks a 
queftion : ai, ** Does he love ?" ** Is he loved ?'* 

The Irtiperative Mood is'ufed for commaYiding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, *• Depart 
thou i mind ye ; let us ftay ; go in peace;'** " ' 

Though this mood derives its name from its inthna- 
tion of command, it is used on occasions of a very oppo- 
site nature, even in the humblest supplications of an 
infefltft being to one who is infinitely his superior: as, 
** Give us this day our daily bfead ; and forgive us our 
trespasses*'* 

The Potential Mood implies poffibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation : as, " It may rain % he 
maygoorftay^ I can ride*, he would walk; they 
lliould learn." ' 
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The Subjunctive Mood reprefents a thing under 
^ condition, motive, wiftij fuppofition,. &p. ; and 
is preceded by a conjunction, exprefled or undesw 
flood, and attended by another verb : as, " I will 
refpect him, thougb he. chide me;'* ^* Were he 
good, he would be happy;" that is, " j^.he 
were good." ' 

The Infinitive Mood expreifts a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any diC- 
tinction of number or perfon y as, ^' to act, to 
fpeak, to be feared.'* 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name jfrom its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but alfo of thofe of an ad- 
j^five: as, '^lam dcfiroos- of knowing him/^ 
*♦ admired and appiauded^ he became vain ;'- 
'* Having Jimshed his work, he fubmitted it," &c. 

There are three participles, the Prefent or., 
Active, the Perfect or Paffive, and the Cdnipbut»d 
Perfect: as, ^Moving, loved, having loved." \ 

'Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have rep'^escn ted the presentj participle, as active /and, 
the past, as passive.:, but they are not uniformly so';, the. 
present is sometimes passive v and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, " The youth was consundng by a slow 
malady ;" " The Indian vias burning by the cruelty pf 
his enemies ;'* appear to be, instances of the present 
participle being used passively. " He has imtnictcd 
me ;*' " I have gratefully rtfiaid his kindness j" are ex- 
amples of the past participle being applied in an active 
sense. We may also observe, that the present participle 
is' sometimes associated with the past and future tenses 
of the verb ; and the past participle connected with the 
^present and future tenses.-*-Thc must unexceptionable 
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nomrosHive cmc^, aii4 laakp only a citcvimsUnGe U^*- 
cAfRKe^r^iMGk 14' the proper oofsimal^ver^ it buy noi 
be^nfifopdr' ta wAd aiMher fo««ftrpf chis semenee^ by 
whicll>tlie learQev mny.ibeUer iin^ntMid the peculiar 
nftUMe'tdd^^rmof «aeli o£ tfae^e inod«» of.:expj?ession s 
^Tbe*<^aitccUor bekxg itAtiiGhfd^ the kingy hts cr&wo' 
w»» seaireiL" Tbis cDi^ttUittfs wIm^ i» pr<»peftf caU«d| 
theC^te Abaokile^ : < t 

Ssfei*. 4. Memarka m the PotemkU M0o<L 

t'HAt the i*6tential !Nliood should be ^parafted from 
the subjtinctiVe, is evident, from the cotnplexniss atnd 
confusion which afe produced by theif being Wendecf 
together, and from the distinct haturfe b( the tw6 ftiocitis ; 
the fbrijier of which may be e'jipressed witKoflt atty c*m- 
dition, supposition, &c. as will appear frohi the foiro»tr- 
ijng instances :* " They inig^t have done better ;'" *i We 
may always act uprightly ;'*'''* lie Was generousr, 'andf 
iifould hot take revenge ;'* *' We should resist the dftire- 
hients of vice ;"^ I could fofmefly indulge myself in 
things, of which I cmifiot no\^ think but with paiA.** 

Some grattmiarians have supposed that the Potential 
IViboii, as distinguished above from the Subjunct!V6j 
coincides with the Indicative. Biit aS the latl6f ** sirtibly 
indicates or declares a thing," it is itaanifeSt that the Ibf- 
iner, which rhodifieS the declaration, 8(nd introduces ^ri 
idea n^aterially distinct ft-om it, rtust be considerably 
different. . « \can walk," " I shotdd Walk,** appesti* to . b^ 
so essentially distinct from the simplicity df, •* I walk/* 
^« I walked,'' as to warrant a cCrrespondefit distinction of, 
inopds/ The Imperative and InfitiitiVe Moods, >^hicli 
are' allowed to retain their i*ahk, do not appear to cotttain 
such strong marks of discririiination from thfc'Indlttttiire, 
as are found in thfe Pbtenti&l Mood, 

There are other writehs on this S ubjec t, who exclude 
tTie Potentiar MbocT from Iheir divTsfeB, tiStause fTtS 
tormed, not by varying the principal verb, but by iiieans 
of the auxiliarv yerb^ may, can^ mighty coUld^ wouidj 8cc. ; 
feut if we i:^coflcct, that moods are used " to signify vaif- 



Qiii iotdntioiis 6i the .nnnd» auid vanous.saodificfttiQbs 
awi > «likx:tintotQl«:Qii of actlooy' 'WO isfaall pvraeW^ tkali 
tlM9e auKtli^es) "feMfFora it)terf«rtng with •tlds.drago^ 
d») in tiie dearast »ianBen<'9iip|nrt aiRd tttmplitfku 
Ofitlto'iisason^leipe^ibyfrtlKrMi/wfilers^* t^e0tfe«l«trp8rt» 
ol> l)ie Jodkalivto Drlood kmiM'^ioriiexiif^nded » «« bm » 
siliaH< pait« «f It is itwijvgfttcd )imlhofit<^utiiiiiariea« ' Tl»f 
SbbjuQCtive too wBl-famn^betteirf ntia«l<it so ne&rljr m^ 
sembles the Indicative, ausdia tomfedby UMaiA d^JcOfH 
junctiona, expressed or understood, which do not more 
eflTectually show .the ya^rie^ ffi^nt^icHfift of ,the mind^ than 
the auxiliarie3 do which are .used to form the Potential 

Mood: '' • '^ ■•' '.-''--■' ' . ' 

: ^me. Wrherii h^v« given odf tndpds a much grcateil 
extent than jWd l^ve assigned t^ tbeni«i Th^ assert^ that; 
the English language may be said) without. any great 
impfojpriety, to have as many mobdTs as it ha^ auj^fiiary 
Vei%s J and they- alldgfe,' ih support of their opl Mori, that 
the cdrtipOfifld expressions Whkh thdy he1l> tt> fonri, 
point paj^thosf various <iUposl^oBS and actions, wl^h, 
in other languages, ave. expressed . by moods. This 
tirould be to ihiittiply the moods wittiout advantage. • It 
is, however, certain, that the conjugdtioft dr variati6n ot 
vei^y in the English language, ts effected, almost en- 
tirely, by the melins of auxiliaries. We must,- therefore! 
accommodate our^lve^ to this circitn/istance ; iind do 
that by their assistance, wtiich has been done in the 
leaned laoguagfes* (a few instances to the.contrary e^« 
cepted,) iri aiiother matinef, nainely, by varying (he 
form of the vetb itself. At the^ sa^e .time it is necessaiy 
to set proper bounds to this businete) so ^s not to occasion 
obd'^urity and perplexity, when we Di^ean to be simple 
and perspidlbos. Instead, therefore, of' making a sepa- 
rate mood for every auxiliary verb, And introducing moods 
Jniertogatvoe^ Optuttv^y Promssrvcf Hbriairvey Precaiiv^f 
&c. we havje ethUi>ited such bnly ai are obvit>usly distinet; 
and which, ^hitot they s^e ealcnllstted to unfold and di8<k 
pUy the aUbject inteUigibly to th^ learner^ teeitl^ to be 
sufficient, and not more than sufficient^ tb-al^iSWer all th^ 
^purposes for which moo^ were Introduotd* 



^ 
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' From Grammarians who form their ideas, aod noafee * 
their decisi&nsy respecting this part of English Oram* 
mar^ on the principles and constraction of languages^ 
which, in these points, do not suit ttie pecaliar nature of 
our omt, fafut differ -considerablf ftota % we may xttj 
naturally eiq)ect grammatical Bc^mes that are wmAef' 
perspicuous nor consistent,- and which will tend nQi|or& to 
perplex than inform the learner. See pages 84— —86. 
103—104. 108-^111. 201^-^03. 



I Sect. 5. OftheTeraee. 

Tense, being the diftinction of tunc, mlgbt 
feemto admit (mly of the prefenti paft, and future ; 
but to mark it more accurately, it is made to confift 
of &L variations, viz. the present, the i m p E R- 

FECT, the PERFECT, thc PLUPERFECT, aUd 

the ^iRST and second future tensbs. . 

The prefcnt Tenfe reprcfents an action orev^st 
as paffing at the time in which it is mentioned : as^ 
" I rule ; I am ruled j I think j I fear." 

The present teiise likewise expresses a character, qua- 
lity, &c. at present existing : as, " He is an able man ;" 
«< She is an amiable woman." It is also us^d In speaks 
ing of actions continued, with occasional intermis^ons, 
to tbe present time: as, " He frequently rides j" " He 
walks out every morning ;" " He goes into the country 
every summer.'* We- sometimes apply this tense even 
to persons long since dead: as, ''^ Seneca reasons and mo- . 
ralizes well ;'• " Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions^" 
- The present tense, preceded by the words, wheuj he*. 
Jore^ aftet'i <ia soon a»j &c. is sometimes used to point oat 
the relative time of a future action : as, " When he ar- 
rives he will hear the news ;*'. '^' He will hear the news 
before he arrives, or a» soon as he arrives, oi^ at farthest, 
soon tij^r he arrives;" "The more she injfirovesy the 
more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense issome* 
tijties substituted for the imperfect tense : as^ *< He enters 
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the territory of the peaceable inbabitants ; htj^hia $oi 
cfiriguera^ takes m iinmenae bootf > wliicb be dtmdm 
aaikOngBt y8sddier% and rHume home to eojoy an emjp^ 
tf triumph^'' 

The Imperfect Tenfe reprefents the action Or 
event, either as paft and fihifbed, or as remaining 
unfiniffaed at a certain time paft r as^ '' I loved her 
for her modefty and virtue y*^ •* ^^^7 ^"^'^ travel- 
ling poft when he met them.'* 

. The' Perfect Tenfe not only refers to what i^ 
pafti iMit al& conveys an allufion to the prefeat 
time ; as, <* i have finiOied' my letter i-' ^* ! hafve 
feen the perfon that was recommended to me.'* 

In the fbrmer easamplet it is Mghified that the finish- 
ing q£ the letter, though past, was at a penod iinmedtale^ 
ly, or very nearly, preceding the present time. In the 
latter ihst&ncey it ia uncertain whether the person tte»- 
tuMMd wa» aeeii by the speaker along or short time he- 
&f«kr; 'U^! fliewi^ng. isf ^* I hair^ seen faiBB aome ttine' 
in the oourse of a .period which inehidest or cornea to^ 
the presecit time/' When the particular time of any 
OGCunenoe is specified, as prior to the present time, this 
toise is not used : for it would be improper to say, ^ I 
have 9een, him yesterday ;" or, '^ I futvejhdihed my work 
last week.** In these cases the imperfect is necessary : 
as, " I «iw him yesterday ;** " 1 fnUhed my work 
last week." But when we speak indefinitely of any thing 
past, as happening pr not happening in the day^ year, or 
age,^ in which we mention it, the perfect must be em- 
ployed : as, *< I have been there this morning ;" " I have 
travelled much this year;" " We have' e^cafied many dan- 
^rs through' life.'* In referring, however, to such a di- 
vision of the day as is past befi>re tha time of our speak- 
ing, we use die impeifect : as, " They carn^ home this 
morning ;" " He was with them this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both de- 
note a thing that is past : but the ftrmer denotes it in 
Buch a numner, that there is still actually remaining 
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abme part of * the time to slide away, wherein we declare 
the things has been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes 
the thing or action past, in such a manner, that nothing 
remains of that time irt which it was done. If we speak 
of , the present century,- we say, *' Philosophers have 
Twflflf^ great discoveries in tfje present century ;" but if 
we speak of the 'last century, we say, *' Philosophers 
made great distoreries in the last century.*' ** He ha» 
been much afflicted this year ;"« " I have this week,r«?</ 
the king's pre* lamation ;" "I have lieard great news 
this morning :". in these instances, " He has been^** « I 
have read*^ and " heardy* denote things that are past ; 
but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day; 
and stiU there remains a part of this year, week> nod 
day, whereof 1 speak.' 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with' the present time, by^the ac- 
tual existence, either of the author, or of the work, 
though it .may have been performed many cemariee ^^o; 
but if neither the author nw the work now remains, it 
cannot be used. We inay say, " Cicem fuu written ora- 
tions ;V but we cannot say, « Cicero ha9 written pobm^ ;** 
because the orations are in being, but the poe^s ai^ 
lost. Speaking of priests in general, we may sa^, " Thty 
have in aft ages claimed great powers ;" because^ thfe ge- 
neral order of the priesthood still exists : but if we spieak 
of the Druids, as any paiticular order of priests, which 
does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. -Wefcah- 
iiot say, " Th.e Dmid priests fiave claimed ^\^dX powers ;** 
but must say, *' The Druid priests claimed great pow- 
ers ;*' because that order is now totally extinct. See 
Pick BOURN on the English verb* 

The Pluperfect Tenfe , reprefents a thing, . not 
only as paft, but alfo as prior to fome other point 
of time fpecificd-in the fentcnce : as, " I had 
fini(hed my letter before he arrived.*' 

The Firft Future Tenfe reprefents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without refpect to the 
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j^recifc time ! as, ** The fun will rife to-morrow C^ 
*' I fliall fee them again." ' 

- The fecond Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accompli (hed, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event : as, " I fhall Jwve 
dined at one o'clock ;*' ** The two houfes will have 
firiifhed their bufinefs," when the king eomes to 
prorogue them." 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, thq 
evenjt being spoken of tinder a condition or suppositionr, 
or in the form of a wish, and therefore us doubtful and 
contingent, the verb itself in the present, and the aiixr 
iliary both of the present and past imperfect times, often 
carry with them somewhat of a future sense: as," " If 
he come to-morrow, I may speak to him ;" "If he 
should, or would come to morrow, I might, would, could, 
or should speak to him." Observe also, that the auxilia- 
ries sSlbuid and wouldy in the imperfect times, are lised 
to express the present and future as well as the p^sl : as, 
« It is my desire, that he should, or would, come nowj 
or to-morrow ;" as well asj «*^ It was my desire, that he 
should or would come yesterday." So that in this mood 
the precise time of the verb is very much determined by 
the nature and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past,, and future terisesj may be used 
either definitely or indefinitely^ both with rtspect lo time 
and action. When they denote customs or habits, and 
not individual acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, "Vir- 
tue /^romo^e* happiness ;". " The old Romans ^ovcTWfrf by 
benefits iftore than by fear j" «* I shall hereafter emfiloy 
my time more usefully. '*^ In these examples, the words, 
promotes.^ gcruemedy and shall emfiloy, are used indefinitely, 
both in regard to action and time ; for they are not con- 
fined to individual actibns, nor to any precise points of 
present, past, or future time. When they are applied to 
signif)* particular actiohs, and to ascertain 0ie precise 
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IXMAto of tine t^whichritiief iii« eonAned, Itef are astti 
diefinitely ; as in the foUowmg inajtaac^^ ^ My brother 
iavnititi^i" <fHe tuilf the bous^ last aummer, but did 
not inhabit It till yesterday.** "He «w7/ wrzVe another 
letter to<iii«n!0w.'' 

The di&nettt tenses also repcesont .an action asxo»> 
plete or JieifecU or as inctm^deu or itviiearfecu In the 
phrases, « I am writing," *' I, was writing," " I shall be 
writing,'' imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But 
the following examples, " I wrote,** '" I have wrkten,' 
^ I had written," " I shal} have written^'* all denote com- 
plete perfect action. , 

From the preceding , nepreseotatioa of the different 
tenses, it appears, that each of .them has its distinct and 
peculiar province ; and.that though .aotne. of tthenoLma^ 
sometimes be used promispuously, ox substituted, one for 
another, in ciOies where great accuracy is not .required, 
yet there is a real and esseQt^al difference in their .xpean- 
ing.— It is also evident, tliat tlie English language con- 
tains the six tenses which we have enuinerated. X^raia- 
xnarian^ who limit the number to iwo, or at most to 
three, namely, the present, the imperfect, and thje ftiture» 
do not reflect that the English v«rb. is mostly composed 
of principal and auxiliary; and thai thes)e,$ev.eral parts 
constitute one verb* Jlither the£nglis^ianguage Jias.n9 
future tense, or its future is coinposed of .the auxiliary 
and the pnocipal verb. If the latter be true, is it indis- 
putably ls« then auxiliary and principal united, consti* 
tute a tense, in one instance; and, from reason and an- 
alogy, may doubtless do so,. in others, in which nainuter 
divisions of time are necessary,* or useful- What rea- 
son can be assigned for not considering this case, as other 
cases, in which a whole is. regavded .as composed of se« 
teral parts, or of principal and adjuncts? There isJio- 
thing heterogeneous iJO the parts.: and precedentvanalp- 
gy, utility, and even necessity, authorize the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. fieattie. 
" Some writers,'* says the Doctor, " will not allow any 
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preaneft aq dBrmation with litne } for tbat those pMs of 
the veHiarenot properly ddkkl' tenses, which 'ftssntne 
^siai^eAniiice, bf meMM of auxiHary ^^Kirdi^. At tbw 
rate, we should have< in En^liah, two tenses mnlyi the pre- 
sent and the past in the afctm verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at alL But this is a needtees nioet3^ s and, if adopt*' 
ed, would itttrodnoe confusion Inco IhegrammatiM artw 
HoftturmerwK be a tense, why shouM not«niartit>lMrrai»^ 
if /Anrr^heateitoe, I did ^e(tr^ I km>e keardf znA J eMt 
h^ar^ mnstibe equally etitiUed to that appenatton.** 
s TbepR^r form c^ a tense, \» the Greek and L^tifi 
tongoei, is cevtstnly chat which-tt MiA»tMc niranlmaps of 
those |»iii|{ua(^ ' But in the Gtisek kni IMiitk g^mmars, 
we uniferaily ^ndy tlhat senne ctf^he^nses aH fonned by 
variations of the pvincipal vifth ; and olhersi by the ad-' 
ditibn of helping verbs. It is; thefel^, iiMispataMe, that 
the piincip^ verb or the pmaieipfe, and an auxiSai^; 
constitute a regular tense In tUfe Greek and Latin tiii«^ 
^ag^es. This point being established, we mayt doubtless^ 
apply it to English verbs ; and extend ^e prrntipte as iar 
as.oonvenlence, and the idiom of our language require. 
. If it f^bnuld be ^^4 thhi, enithe samo ^rowMithai a par- 
ticiple and auxiliary are allpwed to form a tense, and ther 
^erb 18 to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with attkteis ^ndi 
piepoli^ons:; we most object te the infimnee. Sueh a 
ipf^e of 4eGle|yiiQn:^aian9t€ippl3f toparlaag^gpew i Thia 
we think hasbeen'already proved.* Itis^also cQnfes6e<% 
]y inapplicable to the learned languages. Where then is 
laie gramniatica^inconsisteilcy, or thb want of conformity 
to the principles of analogy, in nraking some tenses of 
tlie £nglisb verb to consist of principal and auxiliary ^ 
and the cases of English nounsi chiefly in their termina- 
tion T' The argument from analogy, instead of miiitatin^ 

♦ See p^c; ^4, .^ 
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against us, appears to confirm and estaUish our position. 
See pages 78— 80. 102.^104. 108— .111. 201.— 203. 

We fihalldose these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the Enctclopadia JBrz- 
TANNicA. They are worth the student's attention, as a 
part of them applies, not only to our explanation of the 
tenses, but to many other parts of the work. '' Harris 
has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this 
enumeration we can by no means approve : fi>r, without 
entering into a minute examtnation c^ it, notlung can be 
more obvious,^than that his incefitive present^ ^ I am ^oing 
to write," is a future tense ; and his contfdetive fire^enfy *< X 
have written," fi|:^Uense. But, a[s was before obserred 
of the classi&cationv<kf words, we cannot help being of o- 
piniony that, to take the tenses as they are commonlsr re* 
ceived, and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their 
differences, is a mnch more useful exercise, as well its 
s^re proper fojr a work of this kind,, than to raise, as 
might easily be raised, new theories on the subject."* 

Sect. 6. The Conjugation of the auxiliary verbe to. have 
an4 TO BE* 

The Conjugation of a-Terb^ is the iregular com- 
bination and arrangement of its feveral numbers^ 
perfonsy moods^ and tenfes. 

Tbie Conjugation of an active verl^ is ilyled the 
ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a paffiye verb, the 

PASSIVE VOICE, 

The auxiliary and active verb to i^ AVE, is 
conjugated in the fo^owing manner. 



Fo^ov 



• The followine criticifii) affords an additional fupport to t({e au- 
thor's ffftem of the tcnfcs, &c. 

« Under the head of Etymology^ the.dythtr of this grammar judi- 
cioufly adheres to the natural umplicity of the Engliih language, 
without embarralfing the learner with diftinctions peculiar to the 
Latin tongue. The difficult fubject of the Ttnfes, is clearly ex- 
plained ; and with lefs encumbrance of technical phrafeology, than 
in moft other gcanmiars.** Analytical Revirw, 
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TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tenae. 
Singular^ PluraL^ 

V. Pera, I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers* Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

"^ Imiierfeci TVtw^.* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst 2. Ye or you had. 
3; He, &c. had. 3. They had. 

Perfect Tenae* 
Singular. Plural* 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or you have had. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

Pluperfect Tcme* 
Singuiar. Plural. 

1 . I had had. 1 . We had had, 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye er you had had. 
^, He had had. 3. They had had. 

First Future Tense* 
Singular^ Plural. 

} . I shall or will h^ye. .1, We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt havQ. 2. Ye or you shall or willhave^ 

3. He shall or will have. 3, They shall or will have. 

* The terms which we have adopted, to dsiignate the three pafl: 
tenfei, may not be exactly lignificaQt of- their nature and diftinc- 
tions. But as they are ufed by gram(narians in general, and have 
an eftabli&ed authorijty ; .and, efpfecially, as the meaning attached to 
each of them, and their different fi^nifications have been careful- 
ly explained : we prefume that no fblid objection can be made to the 
ufc of terms fo generally approved, and fo explicitly defined. See 
pages 86 and^ S(8. We are tiiJpP^^^^ 1° ths& fentiments, by the au« 
thority of Dr. Johnfpo. . See the firll note in his <* Grammar of the 
Englim Tongue,'^ prefixed to his Dictionary— .If, however, any 
teachers ihould think it warrantable to change the eftabliflied names, 
they cannot perhaps find any more appropr&te, than ,tbe tertmfrft 
frcferity ucond freterit, and third preterit. 
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Second Future Teme. 
Singular. . PluroL 

1. I shall have had. 1. W^ shall have had. - 

2. Thoa wilt have had. 2. Te or you will have had. 
3* He willliave had. 3. They will have had* 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. ^ Pbtral. 

1. Let me have* !• Let us haiw« 

2. Haye> or have thoo^ er %• Have^ or have ye^ or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

S. Let him, have* 3. Let them have.* 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitkd to three 
persons. The command is always addressed to the 
second person, not to the first or thirds For when vre 
say, ** Let me have," ** Let him, or let them have^*' the 
meaning and construction are, do thouy or do ye^ let me, 
him« or them have* In philosophiod strictness, both 
number and person might be entirely excluded from 
every verb. They are, in fact, the properties of sub- 
stantives, not a part of the essence of a verb. Even the 
name of the imperative mood, does not always corres- 
pond to its nature : for it sometimes petitions as well as 
commands. But, with respect to all these points, the 
practice of our grammarians is so unifefmly fixed, and 
so analagous to the languages, ancient and' modem, 
which our youth have to study, that it w(Ju!d be an un- 
warrantable degree of innovation,' to deviate fitmi the 
established terms and arrangements. See the advertise- 
ment at the end of the* Introduction, page 8; and the 
quotation from the Encyclopedia Biitannica, page B6. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tense 
SingTilar. Plural. 

1* I may or can have. !• We may or can have. 

3. Thou mayat or canst have* 2. Ye or you may or can have. 
S« He may or can have* 3. They may or can have. 

* If foeh lentenecb 9mM be rigoraiiily enanined, the fftipm* 
tive will appear to confiH merely in the word /rf. See Farsitfgt 
p. M3- , 
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Impetfect Tense. 
Sk^ftdar* Plural. , 

1. 1 might, eould, would, or 1. We might, could, would^ 
should have. or should haye. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst,or shouldst have. would, or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, ^. They might, could, would, 
or should have. \or should have. 

Perfect Tehae* 
Singular, Plural. 

1 . I may or, can have had. 1 . We may or can have had. 

2. Thou may st or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 
had. have had. 

3 . He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 

Pluperfect Tense. ^ 
Singular. PluraU 

1 . 1 might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, would, 

should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have woald, or should have 
had. had. 

•3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, codld, would, 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tenae. 
Sbigulau, Plural. 

1. If I have. 1.. If we have. 

2. If thou have.t 2. If. ye or you have. 

3. If he have.t 3. If they have. 

* Shall and lifill, when .they denote inclination, refolution, pre- 
xnife, may be confidered, as well as their relations should and loould^ 
as belonging to the potential mood. But as they generally fignify 
faturity, they have oeen appropriitteil, as heipiag verbis to the 
formation of the future tenfca of (be indicauve and Xubjimctive 
moods. 

t Grammarians, in general, conjugate thepreient of the auxiliary 
in this manner. But we prdume tnat this is the fiorm of the verbv 
confidered as a prindpJify not as an atxili^ry verb. See page %qo% 
Note J. / 

H2 
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The remsuning tenses of the. subjunctive mood, are, 
in every respecti eimUar to the con-espondeat teilses of 
tbe 4Ddicfitive mood* ; with the ackUtkn. to Jthe vexb^ of 
a conjuDction, expressed or implied^ denoting a condi- 
tion} motive) wish, suppositioo* &c. it wiU be pix>per 
to direct the learner to repeat all the tenses of this iModf 
with a conjunction prefixed to each of them. See» on 
this subject, the observations at page 103 ; and the notes 
on the nineteenth rule of .syntax^ 

Infinitive Mood. 
Fresfnf. ^o have. Perfect. To have had. 

PartidfiUa, 
Present or Active. Having. 
Perfect. Had.. 

Compound Perfect, Having had. 
As the subjunctive moody in English, has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from^ the indicative, (except in 
the present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs 
generally, and the present and imperfect tenses of 
' the verb tQ ^,) it would be superfluous to conju- 
gate it in this >vork, through every tense. But all 
the other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in 
the active and pas^ve voices, are conjugated at large, 
that the kamers may have no doubts or misapprehen- 
sions respecting their particular forms. They to whom* 
the subject of grammar is entirely new, and young per- 
sons especially, are much more readily and efTectually 
instructed, by. seeing the parts of a subject so essential 
as the verb, unfolded and spread before them, in all 
their varieties, than by being generally and cursorily in- 
formed of the manner in which they may be exhilnted. 
The time emplo3red by the scholars, in consequenee of 
this display of the verbsj is of small moment, compared 
with the advantages which they will probably derive froip 
the plan. 
Itimay nott however, be generally proper for young 

* Except that the fecond and third perfons fingular and phiral, 
of the fecond future tenfe, recLuire the aiixiliary shah^ iboB^ mftead 
tX wUfy vfiii, Thds, *'■ Ht will have completed the work fay mid* 
ftimmcr,** is the indicative form : bac the fubjunctite is, <* If he sBall 
have completed the work byinidljuxuner.** 
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persons beg&nning the stud/ of grammar^ ta tommit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the nmftie tenses, 
nanfie1y> ^^/^9^t atid the iwfierfiet^ together with the 
first futftrt ttme^ should, in the first instance, be conmiit- 
ted t» memory, and the* rest carefally perused an4 esc- 
plained, the business will not be tedkMis to the scholars, 
and thett* progress will be rendered more obvibus and 
pleaiBin^* The general view tA the subject, thus acquir- 
ed and impressed, may afterwards be extended wkh 
ease and advantage. '^ 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this place, 0(1 
some of the tenses, &g. The first ist that, in the po- 
tential mood, some grammarians eohfound the piiesettt 
with the imperfect tense ; and the pet^Sect with the plu- 
perfect. But that they are really divdnct, and have an 
apprcfpriate reference to time, correapondent feo» the defi-' 
nitions of those tenses, will appear from a fewexaiwple%': 
^ I wished him to stay, but he wwld not f ^\ cmUa mtt 
accomplish the business in time »" *^ itwasmy^lirection 
that be sfmdd submit;'' ^^ He was ill, but I thought he 
Tnight live :" " 1 may have nusunderttood him ;" ** He osw- 
710/ /urve deceived me :" ^' He ndghi fmve^finkhed the work 
sooner, .but he could not have donp it better.'' It must, 
however, be admitted, that, on some occasions, the aux- 
iliariea might, could, would, and should, refer also to 
present and to future time. See page 83. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary wiV/, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; 
and the auxiliary ithall^ in the second and third persons 
of that tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incor- 
rectly applied. The impropriety of such associations 
may be inferred from a few examples : ^ I/wf//i)ave had 
previous notice, whenever the event happens ;"* ** Thou* 
^haU have served thy apprenticeship before, the end of 
the year ;" *< He shaU have completed bis business when 
the messenger arrives." <' I aball have had ; thou mlt 
have served ; he wiU hafe completed," &c. would have ' 
been correct- and applicable. The pec^iar import of 
these auxiliaries^ as eKplsucied in page 98^ uodev seqtio^ 
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7, seems to account for. their impropriety in the appli- 
cations just mentioned. . 

Some writers on Gramniar object to the propriety of 
admitting the second future, in both the indicative and 
subjunctive moods : but that this tense is applicaMe to 
both moods, will be manifest from the following exam- 
pies. ^' John will have earned his wages the next new* 
year's day," is a simple declaration, and therefore in the 
indicative mood : << If he shall have finished his work 
when the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward," is 
conditional and contingent, and is therefore in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the youni^ sphoiar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expr^sion of a condition, .native, 
widb, opposition, &c. being superadded to it; s9 the 
potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive ; as will be seen in the following examples: 
^« If I could deceive him, I should abhor it ;" " Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charita- 
ble ;" ^^ Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, 
unless he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be^ is conju- 
gated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am. 1, We are. 

2. Thou art. \2. Ye or you are. 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was. \. We were. 

2. Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He Was. '3. They were. 
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Perfict Thi9e. 

Sivgtdar. Plural. 

1. 1 have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or yoa have been. 
9* Hf hath or has been. 3. They have been* 

Pfufierfbct Teme. 

Smgtdar. Plural, 

1. I had been. 1. We had been« 

2. Thou hadA been. 2. Ye or yon bad been. 
3i He bad been. 3. They had been. 

Fir9t Future Tense, 

Singular. PhmH. 

1. I shall or will be. I. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou Shalt or wiJt be* S. Ye or you shall or will be. 
9. He shall or will be. . 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Teme. 

Singuiar. PhtraU 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have been. 

3. He will have been* 3. They will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Preeenl Tenae. 

Singular. Plural, 

1 . I may or can be* 1 . We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 
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Imiierfcct Teme. 
Singular. Piural* 

1. I might, could, would, I. We might, could, wouH 
or should be. or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you mig-ht, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would; 
or should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plurah 

1 . I may or cau have been. I . We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can have 
have been. been. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been. been. 

. Plufierfect llense. 
Singular* Plural. 

U I might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could» wouid, 
should have been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, S. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, \irouJ4 
or should have been. or should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural* 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2* If ye or you bd 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were. . 1. If we were. 

3.; If thou wert. 2. If ye or you wtm. . 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 
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The remaining tenses of this mood are, in ^neraU 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 102, 103, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present Tense, To be. Perfect, To have been-. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

Comfiomtd Perfixt. Having been. 

Sect. 7. The jiuxiliary Verbs conjugated in theiKsimfiie 
form ; with observations on their peculiar nature and 
force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be^ could not be conjugated through' 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other 
auxiliary verbs ; namely, mai/y can^ %vill^ shall^ and their 
variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unas- 
sisted by others, are of a very limited extent, and that they 
are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugat- 
ing the principal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar^ 
by a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined 
with any other. They are exhibited for his inspection; 
not to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 
Present Tense. 

^ing. 1. I have. 2. Thotthast. 3. He hath or has. 
PiuTyi. We have. 2. Ye or you have. S. They have. 
Imperfect Tense* 

Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thouhadst. 3. He had. 
Plur. 1. We had. Z. Ye or you bad. 3. They had. 
Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect. I had hfidy %c. 

Participles* 

Present. Having. Perfect. Had. 
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TQ BE. 

Present Thise. 
5Sifif. I. T am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. 1. Wc are. 2. Ye or you are- "3. They are. 

Mmfierjhct Term. 

Sinff. 1. I was. 2. Thou wast, 3. He was. 

Plur. 1. We were. 2. Ye-or yoo were. 3. They were. 

ParHtifileB. 

Preaenu Beii^. P^^^^^Becn. 

SHALL. 

Prw€m Tenae^ 

Sing. 1. I shall.* 2. Tho^shak. Si He shall. 
Plur. 1. Weshall.,2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 

Imfkerfifct Tenee. 
Sinff. 1. 1 should. 2. Thou shouMst, 3. He should. 
Phir. 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense, ; 

Sing. 1. I will. 2, Thou wilt. 3. Ifc wUI- 

iP/wr. !• We will 2, Ye or yw will. ?. They will- 

Jmfyttfect Tmat. 
^mg^ 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would* 
Plur» 1. We would. 2. ¥e or you would. 3. They would. 

MAY. 

Present Tense* 

^ing* 1. I imy. 2. Thou mayst. 3.. Hb may- 
JPA*n l. Wc may. 2. Yo or you may. 3.- They J**)' 

Jbt^ievfect TefiSfe, 
Smg. 1. I might. 2« Thou mightat. 3. He mi^t. 
Piur* I. Wc might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They'tnig*J^ 

" ^' j e i f PlW H i J Iii' » ■' 11 1 ^ ■ . ■■'■■■ Ill I f I.I. iiaii» ' «>ii* ■ — ^ 

* ShaU is here properly ufc4 in the pr«fent tenfe, having the ftnic 
analogy to fbould that can has to coJd, may to mighty and w/V/ '^ 
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Present Tense, 
Sing. 1. lean. 2. Thou canst. 6« He can* 
JPlziT.- h "VVe cah. 2. Ye or you can: 3. They can. 

Imfierfect Tense* 
Smg, 1. I could. 2 Thbucouldst. 3. He could. 
P/wf. 1. We could. 3. Ye or you.could., 3. Tfaey could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tense, 

Sing, 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does: 
Plur.^ 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Tense* 
Sing, 1. I did. 3* Thou didst. 3. He did. 
Ptur. I, We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Partidfiles, 
Present* Doing. Perfect, Done. 

The verbs- have^ be^ wtU^ and rfo, when they are un- 
connected wHh a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries,, but principal verbs : as, ^' We have 
enough;" "I am grateful;" "He wills it to besaj** 
" They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as, " I shall have enough ;" " I will be 
grateful," &c. \ 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap- 
pear from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, 
"with greater energy and positiveness : as, " I do speak 
truth ;*• « I did respect him ;" " Here ^m I, for thou 
didst call me," They are of great use in negative sen- 
tences : as, <' I cfo not fear ;'* " I did not write." They 
are almost universally employed in asking questions : as, 
" Z)(?<?* he learnt' ^ Did he not. write?" They some- 
times also suppljF?he place of another verb? and make 
the repetition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, 
Unnecessary : as, '' You attend not to your studies as he 
■ • I 
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does ;" (i. €• as he attends, &c.) << I shall come if I can ; 
but Ml do not^ please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I <x>i|ie 
not.) 

Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, ex- 
horting, commanding : as, ^ Let us know the truth ;^ 
•* Let me die the death of the righteous ;" " Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;" <' Let thy in- 
clination submit to thy duty." 

May and ndgfu express the possibility or liberty of 
doing a thing \ can ^^ could^ the power : as, ^ It may 
rain;" **I may write or read;** " He might have im- 
proved more than he has ;*' ^^ He c^n write much better 
than he could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, ** We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

Will^ in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in dhe second and third per- 
son, only foretels : as, ^< I will reward the good, and will 
punish the wicked ;" " We will remember benefits, and 
be grateful ;" " Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that 
folly ;" " You or they will have a pleasant walk." 

Shall^ on the contrary, in the first person, simply fi>re- 
tels ; in the second and third persons, promises, com- 
mands, or threatens 2 ask " I shall go abroad ;" *» We 
shall dine at home ;" ^' Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit 
the land :" " Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" 
*' They shall account for their misconduct." The fol- 
lowing passage is not- translated according to the distinct 
and proper meanings of the woixls shall and will: 
^< Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Ix>rd for 
ever ;" it ought to be, " Will follow me," and " T 9hall 
dwell." — The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the 
Thames, and cried out ; " I wiU be drowned, no body 
shall help me ;" made a sad misapplication of these aux- 
iliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
ivid and shad^ ntust be understood of^fllplicative senten- 
ces } for when ihejsentence is interrogative, just the re- 
verse, for the most pan, takes place : thus, '^ I shall go ; 
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you vdll go 'i* express event only : but, " w/7/ you go ?*' 
imports intention ; and, "«Aa// 1 go ?" refers to the will of 
another. But, " He nhall go," and " shall he go V* both 
imply will ; expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some 
alteration ; as the leai-ners will readily perceive by a few 
examples : " He shall proceed," " If he shall proceed ;" 
« You ehall consent," " If you shall consent." These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
ancirsubjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, " He will not return," ** if he shall not 
return ;" " He shall not return," '* If he will not return." 

Woiddj prihuirily denotes inclination of wUl ; and 
should^ obligation ; but they both vary their import, and 
are often used to express simple event. 

Sect. 8. The Conjugati(m of regular Verbs, 

ACTIVE, ' 

Verbs Active arc called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tenfe of the indicative mood^ 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the verbj 
edy or d only, when the verb ends ifa e : as. 

Present. . Imperfect. Pcrf. Parttdp. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. . Loved. v 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner. 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 love.* 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love; 

3. He, she, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 

* In the prefent and imperfect tenfes, we ufe a difierent form of 
the verb, when we mean to ezprefs energy and pofitivenefs : as, " I 
do love ; thou dost love j he do«t love ; Ididlo^^ ; thou didtt iove ; h« 
did love/' 
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Imjierfect Tenee. 

Singular. Plural* 

\. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural* 

I. I have loved* 1. We have loved. 

t. Thou hast loved. 3. Ye or you have loved*^ 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Plufierfect Teme. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thouhadstloved. 3« Ye or you had loved* 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

Firit Future Teme* 

Sircar. ' Plural* 

!• I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will lore* 

i. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love* 

3. He shall or will love. 5. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have love^J. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are form- 
ed of the principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, '< I 
love, I loved.'' The compound tenses are such as can- 
not be formed without an auxiliary verb : as, " i fUFoe 
loved ; I had loved ; 1 shall or vnll love ; I tno^ love ^ I 
may be loved ; I may have been hived ;" 8cc. These cdm- 
poundy are, however, to be considered as only different 
fcrms of the same verb. 
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Singular. Plural. 

1 . Let me love. 1 . Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou> or do 2. Love, or love yc or you^ 
thou love. or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3.^ Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular* Plural, 

!• I may or can love. 1 . We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imfierfect Tense* 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, would, 

should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should love. or should love. 

* Per/ea Tense. 

Singular. * Plural. 
1 .' I may or can have loved. 1 . We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have loved. have loved^ 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
loved. loved, - 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural* 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, Would, 
should have loved. _ or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have loved. or should have loved. 

I 2 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

Si. Jf thou love. 2. If re or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remainnig tenses of this mood, are, m general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood. See page 90, and page 103. 

It may be of use t& the scholar, to remark, in this 
place, that though only the conjunction ifis affixed to the 
verb, any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive 
mood, may, with equal propriety, be occasionally an- 
nexed. The instance given is sufficient to explain the 
subject : more would be tedious, and tend to embarrass 
the learaer. 

Infinitive Mood. ' 

Present. To love. Perfect. To hd^e loved* 

Participles, 

Present. Loving. Perfect, Loved. 

Comfiound Perfect. Having loved. 

•The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb 
to be^ through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of 
« I teach, thou teackest, he teaches," &c. ;*' we may say, 
^< I am teaching, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. : 
and. instead of " I taught," &c. " I was teaching," &c 
and so on, through all the variations of the auxiliary. 
This mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a 
peculiar propriety ; and contributes to the harmony and 
♦precision of the language. These forms of expression 
are adapted~to particular acts, not to general habits, or 
affections of the mind. They are very frequen tly applied 
to neuter verbs ; as, " I am musing ; he is sleepmg."* 

• A« the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performe the 
efiice of a verb, through all the moods and tcnles ; and as it implies 
the idea of time, and governs the objective cafe of nouns and ]^ro- 
Qouns, in the fame manner as verbs do ; is it not manifeft, that it ia 
a fpccics or form of the verb, and that it cannot be properly C(mif- 
dered m si diftinct part of %>e6ch \ 
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Some graitimarians applyy i^hat » called the cwytmc^ 

tiu£ termination^ to the (lefsons of the principal verb) and 

to its jiviiutiariesy through all the tenaes of the subjunctive 

mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 

good writera. Johnson applies this termination to Ihe 

present afkl perfect tenses oiSily. Lowth restricts it efi« 

tirely to the present tense i and Priestley confines it to 

the pvesent and hnperfect tenses. This difference of 

opimon amongst graniinariaBS of such eminence, may 

h«ve eotktributed to that diversity of practice^ so observa^ 

ble 1^ the use 6f the subpinctive mood. Uniformity in 

thf » point 2s highly desirabie. It would materially as^st 

both teachers and learners ; and would constitute a con^ 

siderable itnprovemetyt in our language. ' On this stib- 

ject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lovrih ; and conceive 

we are fully warranted by his authority, and that<^ the 

most correct and elegant writers, in limiting the conjunct 

tive termination of the principal verby to the second and 

third persons singular of the present tense. 

Grammarians have not only dHTered in opinion, res« 
pectlng the extent and variations of the subjunctive 
mood ; but a few of them 4iave even dout>ted the exist* 
ence of such a mood in the English language. These 
writers assert, that the verb has no' variation from the 
indicative ; and that a conjunction added to the verb, 
gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; or, at most, 
no better than it would hav^, if any other particle were 
joined to it. To these observations it may be replied ; 
1st. It is evident, on inspection, that, in the subjunctive 
mood, the present tense of the principal verbs, the pre« 
sent and imperfect tenses of the verb to be^ and the se- 
cond and third persons, in both numbers, of the second 
future tense of all verbs ;* require a variation from the 
forms which those tenses have in the indic^ive mood* 
So much difference in the form of the verb, would war- 
rant a correspondent distinction of mood, though the 
remaining parts of the subjunctive were, in all respects, 
similar to those of the indicative. In other languages, a 

* ■ ' I I' P ' ■' ' '' ■'■ I m il I.I ■■■ ■! I ■ !■ I II H I ■■! W ■■■■IM I 

* We think it lyis been proved, that the auxiliary is a conftituent 
part of the vo'b to whidi it relates; that the principal and its aux- 
iliary formbilt one veil; 
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principle of this nature has been admitted, both in the 
conjugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns. 2d/ 
There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a con- 
junction the power of assisting to form the subjunctive 
mood, as there is in allowing the particle to to have an 
effect in the formation of the infinitive mood*^ 3d. A 
conjunction added to the verb, shows the manner of be- 
ing, doing, or suffering, whiblKpther particles cannot 
show : they do hot coalesce with the verb, and modify 
it, as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, ^< If contin- 
gency constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the 
sense of a phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines 
this mood/' But a little reflection will show, that the 
contingent sense lies in the meaning and force of the 
conjunction, expressed or understood* 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the follow- 
ing observations.— Moods have a foundation in nature. 
They show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is 
conditional ; what is commanded. I'hey express also 
other conceptions and volitions ; all signifying the man- 
ner of being, doing, or suffenng. But as it would tend 
to obscure, rather than elucidate the subject, if the moods 
were particularly enumerated, grammarians have very 
properly given them such combinations and arrange- 
ments, as serve to explain the nature of this part of 
language, and to render the knowledge of it easily at- 
tainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, <• and exhibit them in 
different forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment: it is not essential to. the nature of the subject. 
The moods may be as effectually designated by a plu- 
rality of words, as by a change in the appearance of a 
single word ; because the same ideas are denoted, and 
the same ends accomplished, by either manner of ex- 
pression. 

* ConjunctioDs have an influence on the mood of the following 

verb. '' Dr. Beattu. 

Conjunctions have fomecimes agovenunest of mooda. Dn LatvtA* 
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On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly 
by the principal vcirb itself, and partly by the assistance 
Whicfe that verb derives from other words. For furthelr 
observations, relative to the views and sentiments here 
advanced} see pages 78—80. 84-*86. 108— U 1. 20 1«* 
203. 

PASSIVE* 

Verbs Paffive are called regular, when they 
Ibrm their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or ed^ to the Verb : as, from the verb ** To love,** 
18 formed the paffive, ^^ I am loved, I was loved^ 
I fhall be loved,'* &c. 

A paflive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary U be^ through all 
its changes of ntrihbel-, perfon, mood, and ttnk^ 
in tlie following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 
Frt^ent Tenae, 
Singular, PiuraU 

1. I am loved* 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved* 3. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved* 3. They are loved. 

Jmfierfsct Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved* 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. • 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 have been loved. 1. We have beetf loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ve or you have been loved. 

3. He hatjiorhasbeenloved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tenae. 
&ugular. Plural. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loyed. 
3* He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 
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First Ftaure Tense. 
Singular* ^ PturaU 

1 . 1 shall or will be loved. I. We shall or will be loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
lovtd, loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or will be loved. 

Second Future Tense* 
SMgular. Plural* 

1 . I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have beeit 2. Ye or you will have been 
loved. loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. ' Phtral. 

1. Let me be loved. 1. liet us be loved. 

2. Be thou lovedi or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved> ar do 
- be loved. ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mooa. 

Present Tense. 
Singer. PluraL 

1 . 1 may or can be loved. 1 . We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may w can be 
. loved.. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I' might, could, woujid, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would> 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 
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* • 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular* Plural. 
>• 1 may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved« loved. 

-2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or "you may or can 

have been loved* have been loved* 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense* 

Singular. Plural. 

i . I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should hlive been loved. or should have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3, They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved, or should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense* 

Singular. , Plural. 

1 . Jf I be loved. 1 . If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved, 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Imfierfect Tense. ' 

Singular* Plural. 

1 . If I were loved. 1 . If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved« 2. If ye or jH)ul'were loved.. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loyed. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 103, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 
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Infipitivc Mood. 

Present Tense, Perfect, 

To be loved. ' To have been loved; 

Participles. 

Present, • • Being loved. •. 

Perfect or Passive* Loved. 
Compmnd.PerJecU Having beenloved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle oi" the 
principal verb, the auxiliary goes tl^rough all the yaria- 
^iqi^.pf person and number, and the participle itself con- 
tinues invariably the saiDe. .When there are two. or 
more auxiliaries joined to the participle, the first of them 
only is varied according to person and number, ^he 
auxiliary mtt«? g^dmits of ho variation. . * 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; &utas 
it partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it ad- 
mits in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signification; as, <*I am arrived ;*' "I 
was gone ;" " I am ^rown." The auxiliary verb flw» 
wa«, in this, case, precisely defines the time of the action 
or event, but does not change the nature of it ; the pas- 
sive form stilT expressing, not properly a passfbii, nut 
only a state or condition of li'eing. • ; * 

Sect. 9. Observations on Passive Verbs. . 

Some writers .on grammAr assert, that there are.no 
Passive Vetfisin the Iviiglish langtidge, because we buve 
no verbs of this kind with a peculiav'tenhinatkmt > sfH of 
them being formed by the different tenses of the auxilia- 
ry to be^ joined to the passive participle' of the verb. 
This is, ho\vever, to mistake the true nature of the 
English verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles 
of our own tongue, but on those of foreign languages. 
The conjugation, or the variation, of the English verb, 
to answer ail the purposes of verbs, is accomplished by 



^he means bfaaxiliftries; and if it be alleged that we 
have no passive verbs^ because we cannot exhibit them 
without having recourse to helping veri>s, it may with 
equal truth be said) that we^ave noiierfect^ fUufierfccty 
ovfitture ienacj in the indicative or subjunctive mood ; 
since the8e> as well as some other parts of the verb active^ 
are formed by auxiliaries. * 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
moods ; and the latter, in the |ierfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative^ the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
subjunctive mood, and the peifect of the infinitive. The 
deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to con- 
jugate several of their tenses. ^ This statement abt|ndant- 
ly proves that the conjugation of a verb in the learned 
languages does not consist solely in varying the form of 
the original verb. It proves that these languages, like 
our own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxiiia- 
.17, and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a dif- 
ference. What the learned langut^es require to be 
done, in some instances, the peculiar genius of our own 
tongue' obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, 
and in passive ones, universally. In short, the variation 
of the verb, in 'Greek and Latin, is generally accomplish- 
ed by prefixes, or terminatipns, added to the verb itself; 
in English, by the addition of auxiliaries.. 

The English tongue, is, in many respects, materially 
different from the learned languages. It is, therefore, 
very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and 
perplex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the 
principles and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
laarians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet witK in the writings of some English Gramma- 
rians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, 
has arisen from the misapplication of names. We are 
apt to think, that the old names must always be attached to 
K 
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the identiea] &rms and thSogs to whidi thef wete^ andi- 
€Dtty attached* But if we vectify this mrstake, and pe&- 
periy adjust the names to the.pecoKi^ ibnns andnatuue 
of the things in our own language, we ahaM be dear and 
consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, belter able to 
represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to 
inform. 

The observatrons which we haveixtade ufnder this bead, 
and on the subject of the moods in anoth^ place, wifl Jiot 
«pply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to re(|Qine 
tis to adopt names and divisions similar to those «rf tlie 
Greek and Latm languages : for we should then have foont 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the 
article and noon : and after all, it would be a useless, as 
well as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every English pre* 
position points to and governs, but one case, namdy tiic ol*- 
jecdve ; whiph Is also true with respect to our govertnng 
verbs and partici^es. But die conjugation of an English 
verb in form, througb all Vis moods and tenses^ by means 
of auxiliaries, so far from being useless or intHcate, is a 
beautiful and regular display of it, and indispensably ne- 
cessary to the language. 

Sqme grammarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, moods, and tenses, are achnitted 
into the English tongue, in the forms ibr which we have 
contended, we should also admit the dual number^ the 
paulo post future tense, the middle voice, andall the moods 
4uid tenses, which ai^ to be found in Gredi and Latin. 
Sut this objection, though urged with much reliiilce on its 
iweijghtyisinotweH founded. If the arrangem^c ofthe 
xnoods, tenses, &c. which we have adopted^ is*8iiitc4 to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the principle, on whicb 
they are adc^ted, is extended as far as«ise and convenience 
]:^uire ; wliere is the impropriety, in arresting ©«r pro- 
gress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility «^ A 
principle may be warrantably adopted, and carried to a 
precise convenient extent, without subjecting its sap- 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
beyond the line of use and propriety. 
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. fhe im^poptoBce of gtvin^ the ingeiriafoa Rodent clear 
aiiA'just Ideas of the nature of our verbs^ moods, and tens^ 
cBimiVt apeloguBe for the extent of the Author's remarks 
on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for hist 
solicitade to simplify and explain them.— He thinks it 
has been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands 
the arrangement he has given to the English verb ; and 
tbat^ though the learned hngoages^ with respect to voices, 
moods, and tenses, are, in generaW differently cofistructed 
fronrihe English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are 
tBO similar to it, as to warrant the piinciple which he has 
adopted* Seeps^cs 78^80. ^i-^^e. 102-^104. SOU 
—203. 

Sect. 10. Oflrregiilar Verbe. 

Irregulak Verbs are tbofe which do not fbfm 
their imperfect tenfe, and their perfect participle^ 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 
* ^ IPaakOL Ifnperfecv Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, . begun. 

I know, I knew, known* 

IRREGULAR V£RBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS* 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect partioipk, the same : as, 

Prcfent. Imperfect.. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, COat. 

Put, put, put. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect partf < 
ciple, the same : as, ^ ! 

J^rcfcnt. Imperfect. "* Perfect Part. , 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the impef feet tense, and perfect partis 
ciple, different J as^ 

Prcfcnt. Imperfect. Perfect Partr 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 
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Many verbs become irregular l>y contraction ; as, fiHSd^ 
ftd ; leave, left :*' others by the termination en $ as, " ftS^ 
fell, £iHen :'' others by the terntinatiofi jr^ ; as, ^\mj^ 
koi^ght ; teach, taught," &c. .*? 

The fi>l]owing list of the irregular verb^ will, it is ptrer 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 



Prefent. 


linpeifect. 


Perf. or Paia. f^Tfc. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode* 


Am, 


was. 


been.' 


Arise, \ 


arose. 


arisen^ 


Awake, 


awoke, a* 


awaked* 


Bear, to bring Jmik^ twirc, 


bom. 


Bear, lo cony, 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


* beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


Ben4 


bent, 


bent. ' ^ 


Bereave, 


bereft, R. 


. bei^ft; ». 


Beseech, 


besought. 


' besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade^ 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound* 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bitv 


Bleed, 


bledt 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Sreak, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Build, 


• built. 


t)uilt. 


Burst, - 


burst, 


burst. 


»uy^. ' 


bought, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast, 


cast 


Catch, 


caught, B. 


caught, R. 


Chide, ; - 


chid, 


chidden, chid. 


Choose,' 


chose, 


chosen. 


^S;::"^'"!:--^^- 




Clieave, to afiUL 


doY^ or cleft. 


deft)Clovea. •. 
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IIS 


l^tfikiO., . 


.Imperfect. 


>erf.orPa(s.|Vft 


Cling, 


.dung, 


clung. 


<:iothe, 


clothed, 


clad, R. 


Come, 


came,^ 


come. . 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


-crew, R« 


crowed. 


an^Pt^ • 


crept. 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


I3are, to venture^ 


durst, 


dared. 


I^are,lt.^o chalienge^ 


' 


Deal, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


dug, R. 


dug, a. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


-drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


DweU, 


dwelt, R- 


dwelt, A. 


Cat, 


eat, or ate^ 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought* 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


FFmg, 


flung, 


flung, 


Fly, 


^ew. 


flown. 


Forget, 


ffbrgot, 


foi^otten, forgot. • 


Forsake, 


.forsook. 


forsaken.^ 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got.» 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, . 


•girt, R. 


girt, R« 


Give, 


gave, 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Graven 


graved. 


g^ven,R. ^ 
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PrdoM. 


ImpeifecL 


Pert orPa». Pastw 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow, 
Have, 


grew, 
had. 


grown. 
' bad. 


Hang, 


lung, R. 


hung, R* 


Hear, 


heard, 


heard* 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


. hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep» 


kept, 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit,&. 


knit,R. 


Know, 


knew, 


. known. 


Lade, 


laded, 


ladgn. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


Jed, 


led. 


Leaye, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let, 


let. 


let, 


Ue, to He domif 


lay. 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, r. 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. 


Make, 


made, 


made- 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mown, R. 


Fay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put. 


Read, 


?ead. 


read* 


Rend, 


rent, , 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


rode, ridden.* 


Ring, 


rung, rang> 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


. riven. 


Saw, 


ran, 


run. 


sawed. 


8awn,R. 


— . . . - - 
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Prafet. 


Imperfect. 


. PerL or Paea^ Put. " 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 


spughl, '^ - 


sought. 


Sell, 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 


Set, ^ 


set, 


set. 


Shaken 


shodc. 


' shaken- 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaped, shapes. 


Shave, 


■shaved, 


' shaven, r. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, R. 


shone, R. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown. 


Shoe^ 


shod. 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, 


shot 


Shrink, 


shrunl^ 


shrunlu 


Shred, 


shred. 


shred. 


Shut, 


shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


sunk* 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Sleep,. 


slept, 


«ept. 


SUde, 


slid, 


)!liddeo. 


SliDg, 

Slink, 


«lung,. 


slung. 


^lunk, 


^nk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


iXvt or slitfed. 


Smite, 


tttnote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown,R, 


Speaks 


spoke, 


spoken. 


Speed, 


•sped, 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt, K. 


SIMltjR. 


^^' . 


spun, 


spun. 


Sfii, : 


s{dt,8pat, 

p.— .: — i— i — ^ 


spit, spitten.* 
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Prctoic. 


Imperfect. 


Pcri-orPa^ VmrU 


Split, 


•plit, 


spfit. 


Spt^eody 


•pread, 


spread* 


Spring) 


sprung, Bftmfy 


sprung* 


Stand, 


•tood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stden. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


. stuck- 


Stingy 


stung. 


Btung. 


Stink, 


stunk, 


stunk* 


Stride, 


strode pr stride 


stridden* 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck or sttiidwi. 


String, 


strung, 


strung. 


Strive, . . 


strove, 


striven. 


Strow or strdW, 


strowedorat,.wedi5«^^«^«W 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. t 


swet, R. . 


SweU, 


swelled, 


sw(4]en,ji# , . 


Swim, 


swum, swam, 


swum. 


Swing, 


«wung, , 


swung. 


Take, 


took, , 


taken. 


Teach, 


Caught, 


Caught. 


Tear, , 


tore, 


Com. 


Tell, 


lold, 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


Chought. 


Thrive, 


throve, b« . 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


4thrown. . / 


Thruafe 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


fwaxed. 


waxen, r,^ 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept, 


wept 


Win, 


•won. 


-won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Wprk^ 


/^wrought, ' 


/fwroaghtorwo*M* 


Wrin^ 


wrungfc- 


-ItniQg. 


Writer 


wrote^ 


^Ulo. 



In the preceding list, i&ome of the vtsbs wiU be fouod to 
be conjugated regularly, us well as irregulady ; and thioe' 
which a^lmit of the regular form are marked with a^ &« 
There is a pieference to be given to some of these^^^hich^ 
custom and judgment must determine^ Those preteri ts> 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list) 
seeib to be the most eligible. The Compiler ha;» not in-* 
serted such verbs as are irregular only in £imUiar writing 
or discourse, and whjch are improperly terminated by Sf 
instead o£e</i as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c« These should be ^ 
avoided in evecy sort of cQmpodtion* It is^however^ proo. 
per to observe, that some contractions of fe/into /,are un-^ 
exceptionafaJe : and others, the only established forms of 
expression.: %is crept, dwelt, gilt, &;c. : and lost« felt, slept^:^ 
kc- These ^^llowaMe and necessary contractions mu»l* 
^erefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, frpm 
those that are eifeeptionable* The words which are obso-; 
lete have also been omitted, thatthe^ learner might not be. 
induced to mistake them for words iix present use. Such, 
are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotteii, holden, 
boundea, &c* t and swang, wrsQg) slaak> stmwedrgas^r 
brake, tare, ware, Sicc. ^ 

SECT. II. Of Defective Verbs ; and of t^ ^jBferent ti/aysi. 
in which verbs are corrugated. 

Defective Verbs are thofe which arc ufed, 
only in fome of their moods and tenses. 

The firincifial (^ ihem are these. ^ ., 

. Imperfect. . Pcrf. orPafo. Part. • 

could, ■■ * " '- ' , 

might, • ..,^_,L_ 

shouldt - ' ■ ■ 

. "would, " ■ ■ I' ' 

must, , ■ 

ought, — _— ./ i 

quoth,. .- -- > ■ - 
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That the verbs mtat and ought have both a pi^sent and 
past Bi^tlication, i^ppears from the followtn^ sentences r 
*^ I must own that I am to blame ;" « He m\ist ha^e been 
mistaken ;" " Speateng things which they otigbt not ;*• 
*♦ These ought ye toliave done.** 

In most languages there are some vertiS which are de- 
fective with respect to persons. These are denominated 
ip^ersonai verbs. They are used only in the third per- 
son, becaifse they refer to a subject peculiarly apprbrpriat- 
ed to that person ; as, *^ It rains, it snows, it batBs^ it light- 
ens, it thtmders.*^ Butasthewordiff^er^i/Ofusf ixn{>lie8a 
total absence of persons, it is iBfyprof)erly appHed to those 
verbs which have a person s and hence it is-maitUbst, that 
there is no smeh thing in English, nor indeed, in any^ lao- 
guage, as a sort of veihs really impersonal* 

' The whole number of vecbsin the English langoftgey 
regofopfmd irregular, simple* and compounded, tftken (d^ 
gether, is about 4300. The numberof irregul^- r&bSf 
the defective includ^, is about I7f.* 

• Some ^^rammariatts have thought that the Eogfish 
yet^r as weH as those of the Greeks La^n^ French* and 
other languages, might be classed into several cenjoga-' 
tions ) and that the three different terminatious of the 
participle might be the distinguishing characteristics. 
They have accordingly proposed three conjugations ; 
namely, the first to consist of verbs, the participles of which 
end in ed, or its contraction t ; the second, of those end- 
ing in ght ; and the third of those In en. But as .the 
verbs of the first conjugation, would so greatly exceed 
in number those of both the others, as may be seen by 
the preceding account of them ; and as those of the third 
conjugation are so various in thdr form, and incapable of 
being reduced to one plain rule-; it seems better in prac- 
tice, as Dr.Lowth justly observes, to eonsider the first in 
ed as the only regular form, and the other as deviadons 
from it ; after the example of the Saxon and German 
Grammarians* 

* The Whole number of words, in the Eogtish hn^g^ge, is above 
thirty-five tfaoufand. 
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B^fefeiwecloielJle aedoant i$f <be VGtbs^ 4t itef afford 
iastiiiKdon to tbelaiUDerBt to be iiiforafted,tnore particiir 
larly ^an thef Imve beeOy-thaA diiTeretit nations have 
3iEiad&u8e:iiC:di(&rentc6mriYadKes&^ the tenses 

•and moods of their verbs. The Gredks aod Latins di«- 
thiguisii them^ as wdl as the cases of their nocn»i ad« 
JKBi^i^est and participles, by varjring^ the tef minationt or 
otherwise changing the forni) of the word; t^'^iot'^ 
JuDiv^emer^^hose radical letters, which prove the infiectton 
lo:be of the same Jdndred with its root. The modem 
tongues^ partkularly the English, abound in auinliary 
wc»ds^. which varf the meamn^ of ttenoun, or the verb, 
iBidiout'r0i|wriiig any oonstderable varieties of inflection. 
'Fhms^'Ieb iavej Ididiove^ J Aave ioved^ Ihadlcrued^ I 
shaU laaej have the same import with amoy mnabeem^ ama^ 
ve, 0»mv&why:amaba* It isobvkyus^ that a language, 
liiDe^the Creek and Latin, which can thus comprehend 
in one word x\m meaning wof two or three worda, muat 
bave some advantages over'those whidb are n&t so com- 
peeiv&nsive. " .Perhaps, indeeU^ it may not be^^more per- 
<pHow>a8;'.but, in the armng^lnent of woids, mid corn 
bequewtly in harnwony and energy^ as well as in concise* 
)ci€iR}, it inay be much mote elegant. 
. J.' .» 'J ., . ■ . . ... 

i ■ .•::):,•'■ • . 

.... J .CHAPTER. VtJ,. . , 

Of JnrBRBs. 

. An Adv«ri;) is a part >io£ fpeech joined to ^ verb, 
ah adjtctk^, and fotocdmes to another adverb, to 
exprefs fpme qaality ^or circumftance refpecting 
it : as,." He reads nvelli\f " A truly^ good man j" 
« Hc' writes very am-eHly*^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thu^ ; ** Soori, 
fboner, fooneft j" ** often, pftener^ oftenefl:/* 
Xhofe cndiog in ./)t, are;,cca?p8wd by «wi:^,.and 
most : as, ** Wifely, more wifely, moft wifely." 



Adverbs seem orifiinallf to have been cimtrited to ex- 
press coTDpendioo^ly in. one word, wkat must otherwise 
have required two or more : ""as^ ** He acted wisely,** for 
he acted with wisdom ; ^ prudeotly," lor, with prudeoce; 
*' He did it here,*' for, he did it in this place ; >^ exceed- 
ingly ," for, to a great degree ; 'f often and s^om," for 
many, and for few times ; <' very,*' for,j in an.emineot 
degree, 8cc 

There are many words in the English languid that 
are sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes' as ad- 
verbs : as, ^ More men Uian women were there ;" of) 
*< I am more diligent than he.** In the former aenteoce 
more is evidently an adjective, and in the latter* an ad- 
verb. There are others that are sometimes used as sub- 
-stantives, and sometimes as adverlis i as, ^ Tcvday's les- 
son is longer -than yesterday's,*' liere to-day and j^sier* 
day are substantives, becaose they are words that make 
sense of themselves, and admit besides oi a genitive 
case : but in the phrase, ^ He came home yeaieidayy 
and sets out again to-day,** they are adverbs oif time ; 
•because they answer to the question wken^ The adverb 
much is used as all three; as, ^ Where much ts given, 
much is required ;'* << Much money has been expended ;" 
^< It is much better to go than to stay." In the first o( 
these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the second, 
it is an adjective; and in the third, an adverb* In 
short, nothing but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

Adverbs^ though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of 'Nudiber, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality 
Doubt, Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Com- 
parison. 

1. Of number: as, "Once, twice, thrice,*' vfcc. 

2. Of orcTer; as, "First, secondly, thirdly, fourtblyi 
fifthly, lastly, finally,** &c« 

3. Of/Uace : as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
-where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither,* hither, 
thither, upward, downward, foi^ard, backward, whence; 
Irence; thence, whithersoever,** &c. 



* €i'^M ftimettt : at, ^ N(»f, to<li^,^ iflce* 
1 OffA»»?/ta9^: «s, "^^ Already^ befbre, lately, feiiterdayi^ 
heretofore, hitherto, long raac^, lon^ ligo,'* he* 
"^ • Of time fa come : as, " To-fboirow, aoC yet, heBeafter, 
IieQcefortiiyhendefforwardiby and-by, iastahtl^, presently^ 
immedialely, straigfatirayV'^^ &^» 

Of Hmeindefimie: as, <^Oft, oftiei», oft^iiiiMi oft^n- 
.tii^esi ^onibtiiiies, socm, addoto, daHy, weekfy, HioDthiyi 
'^neariy^ always, when, theiivj&«en,Bev«iS:agi|inr,^' 8ic<i* \ 

- 5. Of 7tm»ftVy« as, ><^MaGh^ little, "^auifiifaeiitlyy ioiBr 
MUdi, hovr |[reat, eabugfe^ abondjUOftSy ," . Qqc. 

'. • ^. OfiMormi^fip^iiiiiSiryraa, ^'Wkely,'fddi«bly«}t»M^^ 
Upjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality al» the 
^Mostnumormis land'; and Hktaf af<e g«iDqridl;r formed by 
^mdiNtig tbetermiiiatiioti il^ to ai> adjective *Qf partu^pto> 
.«r diaiiging/if iiito ^^ aa* ^ tfad, •badfy | .'ciieeflfiit, cheeiv 
4ttl^ ; «bie,Habif I adiaiff^i*, adawaUy" 
' n OSikuM: a% PeHiaps, fteradvsnture, possibly fffter- 

- '^S. 4>f affi»vmiHmi a% << Verily^ tmly, undoubtadiy, 
4mMflBa,«eftainIf^ yea, ye%<f svrely, iadeed^ realty^ •-^^. 
r- ^^fiSHn^aiUmit as, ^^Nayv fio, not, b^ no ineatia, iMxt 
«a|^l,'<iB i» wise^'/ tSoe* < r 

10. ^f fnggjyotftt^ i .* as, • ^ H«if, - why^iv vhevefosey 
vketliter,'' te. - - • •••'..;• 

. « l\%Oivt994mrimmt as^-^^More, mosil, iMtter, best^ 
worse, woKSt, less, least, very, idinost, little, alike^'* &c. 
. fflcridnB tbc adbresbt ahnady nenlioned, t|feete are many 
'ViMelLaieConned'byacoinbitiatidnofaereeal df thepre- 
jpOBltlo^s vAthitteadwrbs^of flaoe bcre^ lArr^f £uad w^erec 
Mm^ ^.ttei«af,'tkeswRi^ wjierec^f; hereto, thjerelo,< whereto ; 
Aer^by, thereby, wherehy ; herewith, therewith, where- 
with; hemay thefsmn, wherein; /?therefoire,^(i* e. there- 
^r^ iwheieftae,^(^«^e;«iwhcre4ferv) hereupon or hereon^ 
thereupon or thereon, whereupon orwhereoa, jkc^ £ir- 
' c^pt is^^Dfi these are seldom used. 

L 
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In some instances the preposition suffers no change, 
but becomes an adverb mefely bf its appf icatioti : as 
wrhen we say, ** he rides about ;" ^ he was near falling ;" 
^ but do not after lay the blame on me/' 

There are aho some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a: as, << Aside^ athirst, afoot, ahead, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat,** &€• 

The words when and where^ and all others of the dame 
nature, such as, tuhence^ wMther^ nvhenever^ wherever y &c. 
may be properly called acherbiai ctmjunctwnsy because 
they participate the nature both of adverbs and conjdnc- 
tions : of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of 
adverbs, as they denote the attributes either of time^ or 
oi fUace. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the 
^word therejbrc^ that it is an adverb, when, wi^out join- 
ing sentences, it only givea the sense of, for that reaaon. 
When it gives that sense, and also connects, it is a con- 
junction : as, « He is good, therefore he is happy." The 
same observation may be extended to the wonls ^TOMe- 
guently^ accordingiy^ and the Kke. When these are sub- 
joined to andj or joinedto if sinee^ &c. they are adverbs, 
the connexion being made without their help: when 
they appear single, and unsupported by any other con- 
nective, they may be called conjunctR>ns. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally msk, what ne- 
cessity there is iov adverbs of time<, when verbs are pro- 
vided yith tenaea^ to show that circumstance* The an- 
swer is, though tenses may be sufficient to denote the 
greater distinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by 
the tenses would be a perplexity without end. What a 
"Variety of forms must be given to the vferb, to denote 
yesterday^ to-day <, to-morrow^ Jbrmerlyy lately <f just- num^ 
nowy immediately f pr&entiy, sooriy hereafter y &c. It was 
this consideration that made the adverbs of time neces- 
sary, over and above the tenses. 
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GHAPT&R VIII. ♦ 

Of FasposirioNS. 

/ ^Prepositions ferve to connect words with 
one another, and to {how the relation between 
them. They are, for the moft part, put before 
nouns and pronouns : as, " He went yr^i^f London 
U York -,". " She is above difguife j" ^' They arc 
inftrncted by him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions ; 



Of 


into 


above' 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in • 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Veibs are often compounded of a verb and a preposi* 
tton ; as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to 
understand, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English) 
the ppepositiifi is more frequently placed after the verb, 
and sqNtrately from it^ like an adverb, in which situation 
it is not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it 
a new meaning; and may still be considered as belong- 
ing to the verb, and as a part of it. As, to caatj is to 
throw ; but io caai ufij or to compute, tm account^ is Quite 
a. different thing: thus, to &11 on, to bear out, to give 
over ; Sec. So that the meaning of the verb, and the 
pn^riety of tire phrase, depend on the preposition sub- 
joined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
^Habies employed, whieh Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as, 6e, corty mis^ Sec. in bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake : butas they are not words of any kind> 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition) 
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Ont great use of prepositions> in E^lialiy la, to ex- 
press those relations^ which, in some lang^uages, «re 
chiefly marked by cases, or the different endings of npunsr 
See page 54. The neceastty and use of them will ap- 
pear from the following examples* If we say, ^^ he writ^ 
H pen,'* « they ran the rtv&fi,'* « the tow«r fell the 
Greeks,'* "Lambeth is Westminster^bbey," there is 
observable, in each of these expressions, etther a totsd 
.want of connexion, or such a connexipn as produces 
felsehoodor nonsense: and it is evident, that, before 
they can be turned into sense, the TacaDcy must be f^led 
up by some connecting word : as thus, •* He Writes ««W 
a pen ;" " they ran towards the river ;*' " the tovgpr fell 
u/ion the Greeks;** " Lambeth is oruer agaimt We«t|nin* 
ster-abbey.*' We see by these instances, how preposi- 
tions may be necessary to connect those words, which in 
their signification are not naturally; connected* 

Prepositions, in their original iJid literal aeceptaU^m^ 
seem to have denoted relations of place; but they are 
now used Jigurativdy to express other relations. • ¥&t 
example, as they who are tibove have in several respe<:tB 
the advantcige dT soch as are betovfj preposi^ons exfM'ess* 
ipg high and low places are used fin* sciperiority and in- 
feriority in genera) : as, ^' He is tUnrve di^fiiise ;" ^ we 
serve under b. gctod masted ;.'* '^he ndes ovet a wUihig 
people ;" <' w!e should do nothing bentath oiyr charactet^** 

The impOTtance of the prepositions will be ftBrtfacr par* 
oeived by the explanation of a few of them* 
^ Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or coa> 
sequence, and other relations connected with these: a% 
^ The house of my friend ;" that is, " the house beioBg- 
ing to my friend ;'* " He diedy a fever ;" that is, ** is 
consequence of a fever.'* 

, 7b, or unto^ is exposed to from ^ as, " He rode finom 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

, For indicates the cause or motive of any action orcir- 
cumstanccy &c : as, ^ He kPves.her^ (tiniK is, e»0^ 
PODSVt of) her amiaiUe qtialities*" 



JSy is f^neffaU3^)}sed >fi|h i^fereiK^e <o %H caos^i agen^ 
me&ns> &k^; ^, " He was killed dy.,a fall :*' that is, '^ i^ 
fall was the cause of his being killed ;'' << This house wa» 
biult 6y him ;" that is, ^ he Was the builder of it." 

: ItVdih denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. i 
as^ " We will.go with you ;" ** They are on good terms 
«t!rM. each other/'— ^/r/i also alludes to the instrument 
or means ; as, <' He was cut with a knife.'' 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, &c« : as, ^^ He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;" « He dwells in the city ;" " She lives in 
afiiuence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, '* He retired into the country ;" " Copper is convert- 
ed into brass.'* 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any 
place, or time :. as*. '^ They are w^hi^ the house ;" << H^ 
began and finished bis work wifMn the limited time." 

The signification o{ without is opposite to that of «n'/^- 
in : 9fiy '' She stands without the gate :" But it is more 
frequently opposed to wiih; as, « You may go without 

IBB." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions 
will be readily understood, without a particular detail of 
"dietn* We. shall, therefore, conclude this head with 
observing, that there is «i peculiar propriety in distin« 
gaishing the use of the prepositions by and with$ which 
is observable in sentences like the following : ^' He walks 
nmth a staff by moonlight ;" *' He was taken by strata- 
gem, and killed with a sword." Put the one preposition 
for the other^ and say^ '* he walks by a staff with moonp 
iighti^'^ ^ he was taken with stra^gem, and kilted by a 
sword V* and.it will appear, that they differ in signifies^- 
tion ihore than one, at first view, would be apt to ima- 
gine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and 

effect of conjunctions ; as^ *< '4ft<:r their prisons were 

thrown open," &c. " B^ore I die ;" " They made haste 

to be prepared againat their friends afrrived;'* but if the 

L 2 
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IBM^, Whkli » widemood) be addtd, ^bcf mil iMe dieir 
conjunctive £orm J «8, <*Afler (the thne wlieti] Uwir 
prisons," Sec* ' 

The prepositions afttry be/brej ab&ot^ benetoh^ aad se* 
Teral others, sometimes "sippear to be adtrerbs* aad maf 
be so considered : as, ^ They had their reward soon af^ 
ttrr '* He died not kmg before i' ^ He dweHs «^otv;" 
but if the nouns time and fUaeebe iadded, they will lose 
their adverbial form ; as, ^ He died not long ire/bre tAat 
timey" &c. 

CHAPTER ix. 

Of CotfyuNcrions, 

A CONJ0NCTIOM is a part of fpeech that is 
chkfly ufed to connect fentences ; fo as» out of 
two' or more ieatencesj t^ make but one.. U 
fonsetimes connects only wdrfl^r. ' ' 

Conjunctions are principally divided into tvro 
forts> the COPULATIVE and the, DISJUNCTIVE* 

The Conjunction Copulative ferves to connect 
or to continue a fcntence, by expr^fling an addi- 
jfeion, a fuppofition, a caufe, &c. : as, *' He and 
his brother refide in Londoia V *' I will go if he 
will accompany me \' ** You are bappy^ bean^ 
you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive ferves, not onfy 
to connect and continue the fentence, but alfo to 
^xprefs oppofition of meaning in difierent degrees : 
as, " Though he was frequently reproved, yd he 
did not reform :" ** They came with her, but went 
away .without her/' 

The following is a list of the principal Coftjunctions. 
The Cofinkuive, And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 

because, therefore, where&Te. 
The Disjtmctfve. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, thougb, 

unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 
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ITiie same vofd'ts occawonally used both ai acot^mic^ 
tWD and as an advvrb ; and somedmes, as a preposttto. 
^* I rest r^e» iipoi^ this argument ;** then is here a coo- 
juBdioB : m the fello>Vfng phrase, it is an adverb ; ** He 
amvcd^/An% and &ot befim." *< i sukniftted fjhr it wa& 
rann to rssiat:** in this sentence, >iir is a c<ra junction f 
in the next, it is a preposltitni ? ^ He contended Jbr vkn 
tawf^ taiityJ* In tl>e first of the folk) wmg sentences, skice 
is a tenjuficdoA; iti the second, it is a prepositioD ; sobI 
in the thtrd, aa adhrertyi ^ Since we oina* paH^let as da 
it p&aatMfV* ^ I have^iot seen hxt» «t»ee that tiaoe e^ 
^ Our "frieadBhip commenced long mar.*' 

RidatWe prottouns' as irelt as cohiofictioBs^.scrTe to 
cotmect sentent^s : as, *^ Blessed is the man a^Aoiearetii 
the JLordy muf'keepeth Ms commandments/- 

A relative pronoun possesses the fotxuB both of itpro^ 
lyouti and a connective* Naf , the union by reiatsi^ is 
ratbeir closuy than that bf meca conjunctions. The kC- 
ter mafform two or more sentences into. one f hut^^by 
the fonner, several set>tences msey incorporate in one 
and the same clatise of a sentence. Thu% *^ thou seest 
a fOHSy ci«f he is called Peter/* is a sentence consistmg 
of two^tioctelauses, unit^ bf tiie copulative ends 
but, *^ the aiaa tuAom thou seest is calkd Peter," ki a 
senttnce of one clause, and not less comprehensive than 
the other. 

Coffpmctioi^ tjtfy often unite. sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words ; as in the followtng instan^ 
ees: ^ Duty ami interei&t forbidrtidous^iadu^nces;" 
« Wisdom or folly governs us^" £ach of these forms 
of expressioik contains two sentences^ namely; ^< Duty 
forbids vidoos indulgences $ interest forbids vicioos kin 
dulgences;" ^ Wisdom governs us, oc foHyjgevecns us." 
Though the conjunctioti is commonly used to tonncct 
^^ntences together, yet, ou some occasions^ it merely 
connects words, not sentences ras^ <* The king tmd 
queenareanamiablepair;'' where the affimiation cannot 
refer to each; it being: absurd to aay, that theif»^.or 
the queen only is an amiable pair. So in the instances, 
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<^tvr6and two are ^r;*' << the fifth arai ttxt^.-toMiks 
win complete the set of books." Prepositiotis also, as 
before observed^ conhect words; but thejr do it to show 
the relation which the connected woi^ have to each 
other : conjanction!», when they unite words on}y, are 
designed. to show, the rebitionsf which those wocdisi ao 
UBitedv have to othef parts. of the senteoee* 

-As there are many conjunctk>n8 and connective pbra« 
ssa;appropriated to the coupling of sentences^ that are 
neTer Jempkiyed ,in joining the members.of a sentence; 
so there aife several conjunctions ap^priated to the lat- 
ter use, which are never empbyed in the fbrnka't' and 
some that are equally adapted to both those purposes: 
W^.agfdn^ fmrU^i^hesideB^ foe* of the first l^d : thath ^f 
unles8j thaty id ibai^ Sec. of the second*; and bufy iandy Jbr, 
ther^rcn 8cc of th« last* 

i AVe shall close this chapter with a fewobservalipostm 
thd pediiliar use and advantage cf the.conjtmctioQs; a 
subject which: win, doubtless, give • pleasure lotheio- 
gcniious student, and e^^and his views of the Imporlaace 
of 'his grammatical studies* 

^ ^ Relatives* are not so tisd^l in languages a» coa^mic- 
tions* The former make speech more comcise ; the 
latter make it more explicit. : Relatives compreheDd 
the meaning of a pronouJt^ and conjunction eptndaiivt: 
conjunctioas, while they coufile sentences, may also ex- 
press opposition, inference, and: man.^ other relalipns 
aad dependences. . . 

Till men began to think in a train, and. to early their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not prabable 
that they would make much itae of conjunctions, or of 
any othefi connectives* Ignorant people, and children) 
generally speak in short and separate sentences* The 
same thing is true of barbarous nations ; and hence un- 
cultivated languages are not weU supplied with connect- 
ing, particles* . The- Greeks were the greatest reasooers 
that ever appeared ^in tlie world ; and their language^ &<:- 
cordiQgly9»boaads more thaft any othtr in connectives* 



CoBJunetioAs are not equity necessarf In all sorts of 
wfitiiig.^ In poetrjr, ^vfliei^ great omciseness of phnuie 
is raqmned, and every appearance of formality avoided» 
iKHffif of Ibem would have a bad effect. In passionate 
Isoii^uage too, it may be proper to omit them : because 
it is the nature of violent passion^ to speak rather in daiBr 
jointed sentences, Chan in the way of inference and ar- 
g&meat. Books of aphonsms, like the Proverbs of So- 
lomon, have feMr connectives ; because they instruct, not 
by Teaaoning, but in detached observations. And narra« 
tit^ win sometimes appear very graceful, when the cir- 
f^mstwiees are plainly (old, t(4lh scarcely any other con- 
junetien than the simple copulative and.* which is fre« 
quently the case in the historical parts of Scnpture.-^ 
\Vhen narration is ^¥1 of images or events, the omission 
of connectives may, by crowding the principal words 
upon one another, give a sort of picture of hurry and 
tamiilt, and so heighten the vivacity of description. But 
when &cts are to be traced down through their conse- 
quences, or upwards to their causes ; when the complx- 
oated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or con-- 
jectures offered coneemtng them ; when the historian 
sHTgues either for the elucidation of truth, or in acder to 
state the pleas and principles of contending parties ; 
there wil^ be occasion for every species of connective, as 
much as in philosophy itself* In fact, it is in ai*gumeQi» 
investigation, and science, that tliis part of speech is pe- 
auliarly and indispensably necessary." 
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Qf IntEBy actios s* 

Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a fentence, to expreis the paffioos 
or emotions of the fpeaker : as, ** CMi ! I have 
alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life i** •* O 
virtue ! how amiable thou art I** 
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The English Interjections, as well- as tbOse of-otber 
languages, are comprised within a'small compass. They 
are of dlfTei^nt sorts, according to tbe clifTerent passions 
which they serve to express. Those vvhich intimate 
earnestness or grief, are O J oh I ah'/ aia«t ! Soch as ate 
expressive of contempt, are pUh ! tueh / of wonder, 
heigh J really I 9trangtl of calling, hem I /to I- 9oho I of 
aversion of disgust, y^A / ^<? / away! of a call of tbe 
attention, lol behold! hark J of requesting silence, hush! 
Imtl of salutation, .welcome! hail! all hail! Besides 
these, several others, frequent in the mouths of the mul- 
titude, might be enumerated ; but^ in a grammar of a 
^ cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate on such 
expressions of passion, as ai^ scarcely worthy of h^Rgf 
ranked among the branches of artificial language.* 

CHAPTER XI. 
Of DtLRlVAn^V. 

Skct. 1 . Of the various ways in wlUch wards are derived 
from one anotherm 

Having treated of the diffisrent sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by 
which one word is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
viz, 

. 1 . Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, 
and sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived JFrom verbs : as, from ** to 
love,'* comes " lover ^" from <^to visit, visiter;" from 
" to survive, surviver ;"• &c. 

In the followmg instances, and in nuny others, it \^ 
difficult to determine whether the verb was deduceJ 
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frDtii the noun, or the noun frotri the verb, wz. « Love^ 
to love ; hate, to hate ; fear,^ to fear ; sleep, to feleep | 
w&Xk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act;" &c. % 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive scUCf 
comes " to salt ;" from the adjective warm, " to warm ;" 
and from the adverby&rfl«n/, " to forward." Sometrnfies 
tKey are formed by lehgthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant ; as, from " grass, to graze t" sometimes 
by adding en; especially to adjectives: as, from ** lengthy 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten.'' 

3. Adjectives are derived froni substantives, in the 
following manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are de- 
rived from substantives by adding y : as, from " Healthy 
healthy ; wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which anylhing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding en : as, 
from ^'Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; Wool, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding Jiii : as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin^ 
sinful ; fniit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di^ 
xniaation, are derived from substantives, by adding «ome : 
as, from " Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are det^ved from substan- 
tives, by adding /e«9 .* as, from "Worth, worthless j" 
from " care, careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived frbm sub- 
stantives, by adding iy : as, from " Man, manly ; earth, 
earthly ; court, courtly ,"• &c. 

Some adjectivesr are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to them ; which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality l as, " White, whitish ;" i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies 
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Some adjectives are formed from substantiiaes oo^terbs, 
by adding the termination able; and those adjectives 
signify, capacity: as, "Answer, answerable j to change' 
changeable.** 

4. Substantives arc^ derived fromadjectiv^s^^ometunes 
by addijag the termination nesa : as, ^^ WbitCy whiteness; 
awift, swiftness ;":Sometlmes by adding tfy p^ t^ apdmak- 
ing a 9mM change in sooke of the HXiGr» : aa^ ^ I^ong, 
length ; high, height." , . 

5. Adverbs of quality are derivied fnom adjectives, by 
adding /y, or changli^ ie Into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from wluch they are derived: 
as, from ** base," comes " basely :" from " ^ow^ slow- 
ly ;'• from«aWe,ably." 

Thei^ are so many other ways of deriving words fron> 
one another, that it would -be extremely difficult, and 
iiearly impossiblct to enitmerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the 4erivativ!es form 
much the greater number. A few more instances oalj 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from t)ther substantives 
by adding the terminations ^i^o^or he^d^ ehiflj ery^ ^^' 
nck<, dom, ian^ menty and age* 

Substantives ending in Aopof or head^ ar^e such as signi- 
fy character or qualities ; as, ^< Manhood, knighthood; 
falsehood," &c. 

Substantive^ endit^ in «^, are tlu>se that signify of- 
fice, employmient, state,, or condition : as, ^' Lordship^ 
stewardship, partnership," &c«' Some substan^tives In 
shifiy aredetivedirom adjectives: as, ^^ Hard, hardship)" 
&c. 

Substantives which end inery, signify action xw habit: 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudeny," &c. Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjecti ws ; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Substantives ending in wkk^ ricky and rfom, denote do* 



jtt^OD, Jurisdiction, or condition : as^ ^* Bailiwick} Ush- 
oprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom/* &c. 
■ Substantives which end in tan^ ar& those that sif^nify 
profession ; as, « Physician, musician," &c. Those that 
end in ment ^xidagCy come generally from the French, and 
commonly signify the act or habit ; as, ^ Commandment, 
usage/* 

^me substantives ending in arrf, are derived from 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, 
** Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They arc formed by adding the 
terminations, kin^ Hng, ing^ ocky ei^ and the like : as^ 
*^ Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill» 
hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing En- 
glish words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French^ and 
other languages, must be omitted, as the English scho- 
lar is not supposed to be acquainted with these languages. 
The best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some 
information on this head, to those who are desirous of 
obtaining it. The learned Home Tooke, in his '* Diver- 
sions of Purley," has given an ingenious account of the 
derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunc- 
lions, and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute 
grammarian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbrevia- 
tions of other parts of speech. But as many of them are 
derived from obsolete words in our oVn languag;e, or 
from words in kindred languages, the radical meaning 
of which is, therefore, either obscure, or generally un- 
known ; as the system of this very able etymologist is 
not universally admitted ; and as, by long prescription, 
whatever may have been their origin, the words in 
question appear to have acquired a title lo the rank of 
distinct species ; it seems proper to consider them, as. 
itich, in an elementary treatise of grammar ; especially 
. ' M 
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afithisplap Gomcldes witlv that, by whicl? other lan- 
guages must be taught ; apd will reiider the study of 
^emless intticate . It is of small moment, by. what 
Daxnes and jclasslfication we distinguish . these words, 
provided their meaDing and use are well understood. A . 
philosophipal consideration .of the subject, may, with 
great propriety, be entered upon by the grammatical 
student, when his knowledge apd judgment become 
moi^e impro9«d* 

Sect. 2. A sketch of the stefisy hy which tfie, English Lan- 
guage has risen to its present, state of refinement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it ml 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
English language,, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement} 
iVhich it has now attained. 

" When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, 

^the Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly mi- 
serable, they sent an embassy (about the middle of the 
fifth century) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting 
the north of Germany, with solicitations for speedy re- 
lief. The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and 

"trere^^accessful in repelling the incursions of the Scots 
and PictsPbul seeing the weak and defenceless state of 
the Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; and 
at length established themselves in the greater part of 
South-Britain, after having dispossessed the original in- 
habitants. 

^ From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this. island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and mannei-s, is derived the groundwork of the 
tnglish latigiiage ; which, even in its present state of 
cultivation, ^nd notwithstanding the successive augmen- 
tations and improvements, which it has received through 
various diannels, displays very conspicuous traces of its , 
Saxon original. | 
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«* TheSa^orfsdid hot long reltnitin in'quiet possession 
of the kirtgdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cen< 
tury; the Daines, a hai-dy aftd rtdventuroife nation^ who 
had long infested the northern seas With their piracies) 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attenn/pts 
were, ih general, attended with siich success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they 
tnacle themselves masters of the greater part of England. 

*' Though the period, during which these invaderaf 
occupied the English throne, was very short, not greatly 
exceeding half a century, it is highly probablexthat some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those, whom they had subdued : but this change 
cannot be supposed to have been very considerable^ as 
the Danish and Saxon languages arose from one com- 
mon source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

" The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the 
Danes, were the "Normans, who, in the year 1066, in- 
troduced their leader William to the possession of the 
English throne. This prince, soon after his accession, 
endeavoured to bring his own language (the Norman- 
French) into use among his new subjects ; but his efforts 
were not very su&cdssful, as the Saxons entertained a 
great antipathy to these haughty foreigners. In process 
of time, however, many Norman words and phrases were 
incorporated into the Saxon language : but its general 
form and construction still remained the same. 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the lan- 
guage continued to receive occasional accessions of fo- 
reign words, till it acquired such a degree of copious- 
ness and strength, as to render it susceptible of that 
polish, which it has received from* writere of taste dnd 
genius, in the last and present centuries. During this 
period, the learned have enriched it with many signifi- 
cant expressions, drawn from the treasures of Greek 
and Roman literature ; the ingenious and the fashionable 
have imported occasional supplies of French, Spanish, 
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Italian, and German words, gleaned during their fbreign 
excursions; and the connexions which we maintain, 
through the medium of government and commerce) 
with many remote nations, have made some additions 
to our native vocabulary. 

" In this manner did the ancient language of the An- 
glo-Saxons proceed, through the various stages of inno- 
vation, and the several gradations of refinement, to thb 
formation of the present English tongue.'* 
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PART III. 

Syntax. *^'' 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which 
treats of the agreement and con Aruction of words 
in a fentence. 

A fentence is ftn aflemblage of words, forming 
a complete fenffe. 

Sentences are of two kinds, iimple and com- 
pound. 

A fimple fentence has in it but one fubject, and 
one finitb * verb : as, *' Life is fhort.*' 

A compound fentence contains two or more fim- 
ple fentcnces, joined together by one or more con- 
nective words : as^ " Life is Qiort, and art is long/* 

As sentences' themselves are divided iqto simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into sitliple and compound members : for whol6 
sentencesj whether simple or compounded, m^y become 
members of other sentences, by means of some addition- 
al connexion ; as in the following example : /' The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's* crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." Thi^ 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ^ the exfiS" 

cativcy or explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking j the 

imflerative^ or commanding. 
An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 

not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 

direct manner : as, " I ani ,' thou writest 5 Thomas is 

* Finite verbs arc thofe to which humber aa4 petfon appertain. 

^Verbs in the infinitive mood have no refpect to number or pcrfon. ^ 

M 2 
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loved.*' If the sentence be negative, the adverb not i$ 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 
has no auxiliary : as, ^ I did not touch him ;'* or, " I 
touched him not." ^ 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is 
asked, the nominative case follows the principal verb o? 
the auxiliary : as, " Was it he ?" **^ Did Alexander con- 
quer the Persians ?'* 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is command- 
ed to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case 
like^se follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, thou 
traitor I" « Do thou go :" " Haste ye away :" unless the 
verb let be used ; as, " Let us be gone." 
♦ 

A phrafe is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making fometime« part of a fentcnce, and 
fopietimes a whole fentence. 

The principal parts of a fimple fentence are, 
the fubject, the attribute, and the object. 

The fubject is the thing chiefly fpoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied 
of it ; and the object is the thing aflected by fuch 
action. 

The nominative denotes *he fubject, and ufiiaUy 
goes before the verb or attribute j and the word or 
phrafe, denoting the object, follows the verb ; ^s, 
** A wife man governs his pailions." Here, a wise 
man is the fubject; governs^ the attribute, or thing 
affirmed; and his passions, the object. 

Syntax principally confifts of two parts^ C^/r- 
^ord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word ha5 
with another, in gender, number, cafe, or perfon. 

Government is tliat power which one part ox 
fpeech has over another, in directing its moodi 
tenfe, or cafe. 
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To produce the agreement and right difpo&ion 
of words in a fentence, the following rules and 
obfervations fhould be carefully ftudied. 

BULE !♦. 

• A verb muft agree with its nominative cafe^ in 
number and perfon : as, " I learn 5" '* Thou art 
improved 5" " The birds fing." 

The following ai'e a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. " What signifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad ?" " what sigmfy.^' " The Normans, un- 
der which -general term is comprehended the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter 
and rapine ;" ** are comprehended." " If thou would 
be easy and happy in thy family, be 'careful to observe 
discipline :'* " If thou vxmldst." " Gold, whence came 
thou ? whither goes thou ? when wiUthou come again?" 
" contest^ goestj wilt," « But thou false promiser, never 
shall obtain thy purpose i:" it oup^ht to be " shalt.** " And 
wheresoe'er thou turns thy view ;" " tiimest*' " There's 
two or three of us have seen the work:" "there are J* 
** Great pains has been taken ;** " have • been." " I have 
considered what have been said on both sides in this con- 
troversy ;" " what has been said." " One would think 
there was more sophists than one ;*' " there ivere more." 
*^ The number of the names together were about one 
hundred and twenty ;" " wa» about.'* 

*1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is 
sometimes put as the nominative case to the verb : as^ 
« To see the sun ia pleasant ;" " To be good » to be 
happy ;** " A desire to excel others in learning and vir- 
tue ia commendable ;" ** That warm climates should ac- 
celerate the growth of the human body, and shorten its 

• The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regularly num* 
bered, in order to make them correfFQsd to the examples io the 
volume of £zercife8» 
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duration, is vciy reasondWe t» believe ;** ^ To be tem- 
perate in eating and drinking, to use estjercise in the open 
air, and to preserve the mind free from tumultuous emo- 
tions, are the best preservatives of health." 

3. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the 
participle, ought to have a nominative case, either ex- 
pressed or lrtipli0d : as, <^ j^^vake s arise.;" that is^ "A- 
wakeye; arise ye." , . . 

We shall her^ add some examples of inaccuracy, in 
the use of the verb without its nominative case. " As 
it hath pleased him of his goodness to give you ^afe de- 
liverance, and hath preserved you in the great danger," 
&c. The verb " hath fireserved)'^ has here no notninative 
case, for it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding 
word, " A/m," which is in the objective case* It ought 
to be, " and as he hath fireserved you ;'* or rather, " and 
to preserve yon " ** If the calm in which he was bora, 
and lasted so. long, had^continued ;" " and tvAfcA lasted," 
&c. " These we have extracted from an historian. of 
undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised," 
&c. ; " and they are the same." *' A n%aii whose incli- 
nations led him .to be corrupt, and had great abilities to 
manage the business }" " and w/io hadj" &c. . ** A cloud 
gathering in the. north ; whiph we have helped to raifee, 
and may quickly break, in a storm upon our heads;'' 
*' and vfhich may quickly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, 
and ^when an tiddress is made to a person, should belong 
to some verb, either expressed or implied : as, *' Who 
wrote th7s book ?" "James ;" that is, "James wrote it." 
" To whom thus Adan^," that is, " spoke." 

One or two*^instances of the improper u?e of the no- 
minative case, without any verb, expressed or implied, 
to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the useful- 
ness of tlie preceding observation. . ... 

" Which i-uley, if it had been, observedva neighbouring 
prince would have Wanted a great dtal of that incense 
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^^hich hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it isr 
liere the nominative case to the verb '' observed /' and 
'tvhich rtUe^ is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, " If this ruk 
had been observed,'* &c« <» Man, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such fro^ which others as well 
as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own breast." In this sentence, the nomi- 
native man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either expressed or implied. It should be, " Though 
-man has great variety," &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirma- 
tion,^ it may agree with either of them ; but some regard 
must be had to that which is more naturally the subject 
of it, as also to that which stands next to the verb : as, 
<* His meat was locusts and wild honey ;** ** A great 
cause of the low state of industry were the restraints put 
upon it ;" " The wages of sin ia death.^* 

5^ When the nominative case has no personal tense 
of a verb, but is put before a participle, independently 
on the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : 
as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;" " That hav* 
ing been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to re- 
sume it." 

As in the use of the ca3e absolute, the case is, in En<* 
glish, always the nominative, the following example is 
erroneous, in making it the objective. '^ Solomon was 
of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and 
true proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only ex- 
cepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than 
Solomon.*' It should be, " he only excepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a' 
simple tense; and between the auxiliary, and the verb 
or participle, if a compound tense : asi 
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1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or 
a wish expressed: as, ** Cimfidest thou in me ?" " Read 
thou ;" «* Mayst thou be hapi>y V* " I-ong: live the king I" 

2d, When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, " Were it not for this ;" *' Had I been tliere." 

Sd, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a'sudden 
appeared the king/' 

4th, When the verb Is preceded by the adverbs, /^r<?, 
there^ theriy thence^ hence ^ thusy &c.: as, "Here am I f 
'* There was he slain ;" « Then cometh the end;" 
" Thence ariseth his grief ;" " Hence proceeds his an- 
ger ;** " Thus was the affair settled.** 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor^ so 
as to be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it> lest ye die.** 

The phrases, as foliows^ an apfiearsy foma what are 
called impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be con- 
fined, to the singular number : as, " The argumepts ad- 
vanced were nearly as follows ;'■ " The positions were as 
afiitears incontrovertible :** that is, ** as it follows," " as 
it appears." If we give the sentence a different turn, 
and instead of c^, say such asy the Verb is ho Idif^ger term- 
ed impersonal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, 
in the pl«ral number: as, ** The arguments advanced 
were neaity such asfoUotof^ « The positionis were stuh 
asiapfiear incdntrttvertible.'** 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Horhc 
Tooke, " That a«, however and whenever uied in English, 

• In our Ideas on thisfubject, we are fuppprted by general ufage, 
and by the authority of ah rtninent critic dh language and compbfi- 
tion. " When a Verb is ofed knpepfonally," fays Dr. CaVhpbell in 
his.Philofpphy of Rbetoric»"i£ ought undcnbtedly to be iix-Jlibe 
lingular number, whether the neuter pronqixfi be ezprefifed or und^r- 
flood. For this reafoh, anaWyand ufage favour this mode of ex- 
preffion : " The conditions of the agreement were tufoUvws;*^ aod 
nbt as follow. A feSv hte writers have in«mfi<icrateh|r adopted tfcs 
hSt form, through a ftiiftake of the ccvifbnictioh. Fdr the fame 
r»afon, we ought to fay, « I fliallconfider his cicnferesfo far oUly » 
concerns my friend*s conduct ;*' and not < fo far 0x ei>ncfrn,^ " 
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means the same as eV, or tftat^ or which ;" and who are 
not satisfied whether the yerbS) in the sentences; first 
mentioned, should be in the singular or the pluM num- 
ber, may vary, the form of expression. . Thus, the sense 
of the precedirig sentences, may be conveyed in the fol- 
lowing terms. *< The arguments advanced were nearly^ 
of the following nature ;'' ^ The following are nearly the 
arguments which were advanced ;*' " The arguments 
advanced were nearly those which follow i** " It appears 
that the positions were incontrevertible ;'' " That the 
positions were incontrovertible is apparent ;" " The po- 
sitions were apparently incontrovertible." 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the iingular num- 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjunctions, exprefled or underftood, muft have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plnral number: as, "Socrates and Plato' 
nvere wife \ they were, the molt eminent philofo- 
phers of Greece ;" ".The fun that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the reft that we 
enjoy, daily adrnmish us^f a fuperior. and fuper- 
in tending Power,"* 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. " And so Was also James and John the 
sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;" " and 
so were also." *' All joy^ tranquillity, and peac'fc, even 
for ever and ever, doth dwell ;*' " dwell for ever." " By 
whose power all good and evil is distributed ;*' ^' are 
distributed." « Their love, and their hatred, and their 
envy, is now perished }" " aTV perished.*' " The thought-) 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, thq cri* 
minal abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of our being 
^Accountable creatures, oblitierates every serious thought; 

-— T-; -—. r — ^ ^T-:^ : 

• See Key to the English Exerciser. Ninth edition, p. 23. 
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of the proper business of life, and effa(5es the sense of 
rcUgioii. and of God 5*' It ought to be, " obliterate'* and 
^effacer 

I. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely 
distinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they 
are very different, some authors have thought it allowa- 
ble to put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singu- 
lar number: as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells there;" 
« Ignorance and negligence has produced the effect ; * 
« The discomfiture and slaughter w^ very great." But 
it is evidently contrary to the first principles of gram- 
mar, to consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice 
may be their shjades of difference : and if there be no 
difference, one of them must be superfluous, and ought 
to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said that the 
verb may be understood as applied ta each of the pre- 
ceding terms ; as in the following example. " Sand, 
and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a man 
without understanding!" But besides the confusion, and 
the latitude of application, which such a construction 
would introduce, itappears to be more proper and analo- 
gical, in cases vvhe*e the verb is intended to be applied to 
any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive 
conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to one 
or other of the preceding terms in a separate view. To 
preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, 
consistent, and intelligible. , Dr. Blair very justly ob- 
serves, that "two or more. substantives, joined by a co- 
pulative, mu8t..fl/wai/« requijx; the verb or pronoun to 
which they refer, to be i>laceei in the plural number." 

li. In many complex sentences, it is difficult forleaiti- 
crs to determine, whether one or more of the clauses 
are to be considered as the nominative case ; and conse- 
quently, whether the verb should be in the singular or 
the plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a 
iiumberof varied examples of this nature, which mdy 
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serve as some government to the scholar^ with respect to 
sentences of a similar construction. ** Prosperity^ with 
humility, rendtra its possessor truly amiable." " The 
ship, with ail her furniture, wa« destroyed.'* " Not only 
his estate^ his reputation too has suffered by his miscon- 
duct." "The general also, in conjunction with the 
officers, Aa« applied for redress." << He cannot be justi- 
fied ; for it is true, that the prince, as well as the people, 
waa blaxneworthy.'* "The king, with his iife-guardi 
haa just passed through the village." " In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there w a wisdom, a wonder- 
ful wisdom, which we cannot fathom.*' " Virtue^honour, 
nay, even self-interest, consfiite to recommend the mea- 
sure.*' '' Patriotism^ morality, every public and private 
consideration, demand our submission to just and lawful 
government.** " Nothing delights me so much as the 
works of nature." "*^ 

In support of such forms of expression as the follow- 
ing, we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other 
writers ; and we annex them for the reader's considera- 
tion. •* A long course of time, with a variety of acci- 
dents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those 
revolutions." " Ihe king, with the lords and commons, 
Jbrm an excellent frame of government." " T bedside 
A, with thesides B and C, compose the triangle.'* '♦The 
fire communicated itself to the bed, which, ^ith the 
furniture of the room, and a valuable library, v>ere all 
entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to observe, 
that these modes of expression do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the just principles of construction. The 
words, "A long course of time," " The king," "The 
side A,*' and " which," are the true nominatives to the 
respective verbs. In the last example, the word a// 
should be expunged. As the preposition ivith governs 
the objective case, in English ; and, if translated into 
Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is manifest, that 
the clauses following with^ in the preceding sentences, 
cannot form any part of the nominative case. They can- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the no- 
minative cases. The following sentence appears to be 
N 
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nnexceptiotiable ; and majr lerve to espSaaii Uie others. 
!* The lords and commons are^sscntoal brandies of tbe 
British constitutions the king, with them, foma an ex- 
cetteot frame of government."* 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are 
joined tc^ether b^ a copulative conjunction, be of seve« 
ral persons, in making the plural pronoun agree wHh 
them in person^ the second person takes place of the 
third, and the first of both : aS) ^ James, and thoo^ and 
I, art attached to our ccmntry.'* ^ Thou and he shared 
it between -^u." 

RULE lit. 

The conjunction dbjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the. 
preceding terms taken feparately, it muft be in the 
fingular number: as, '* Ignorance or negligence has 
caufed this miftake ;'* " John, James, or Jofeph, 
intends to accompany me ;" '* There iV, in many 
minds, neither knowledge nor underftanding/' 

Tbe following sentences aiie variations from this rule : 
^ A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as wen as read them in a description ;" ^ read it** ^ Nei- 
ther character nor diskigue were yet understood;" ^ vmst 
yet*" *' It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or 
a satire do not carry in them robber^ or murder ;" '* dxxs 
not carry in iV." <^ Death, or some worse misfortune, 
soon divide them*" It ought to be " divides** 

1 . When singular pronouns of different persons are 
disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that 
person which is placed nearest to it : as, ^M or thou art 
to blame ;" " Thou or I am in feult ;" "I, or thou, or 
he, is the author of it*" But it would be better to say ; 
<' Either I am to Uame, or thou art," &c. 

• Though the conftruction will not admit of a plural verb, the 
fentence would certainly ftand better thus : ** The sing, the lords, 
and the commons, yorw an excellent conftitotion." 
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% When a di&jtmcttve occurs between a singidar 
noun, or pronoun, and a plural one, tlie verb is maide U» 
agree xnth the plural noun ^nd pronoun t as* <^ Neithcv 
poverty nor riches. wctt injurious to him;'* " I or ihtj 
'sorre dGRaidcd by it." But in Uiis ease> the pluFsl noon 
otr pmtioun, when it can conveniently be done, shouM be 
placed next to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or fignifying many, may 
liave a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the fingular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the import of tljc word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, " The meeting 
tvas large ;" ** The parliament // diflblvedj" " The 
nation is powerful 5" " My people do not confi- 
dcr : they have not known me ;" " The multitude 
eagerly pursue pleafurc, as their chief good }** ** The 
council were divided in their fentiments/' 

We ought to consider whether the term will imme* 
diately suggest i\^ idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be 
plural ; in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus« it 
seems Improper to say, " The peasantry goes barefoot, 
and the middle sort tnakea use of wooden shoes," It 
would be better to say, *' The peasantry go barefoot, and 
the middle sort make use," &cc« because the idea in both 
these cases, is that of a number. On the ccmtrary, there 
i^ a harshness in the following sentences, in which nouns 
of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas they re?- 
present seem not to be sufficiently divided in the miiuL 
" The court of Rome vfere not without solicitude.** 
" The house of commons were of small weight." " The 
house of lords were so much influenced by these rea>- 
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dons.'* " Stephen's party were entirely broken up by the 
captivity of their leader." " An array of twenty four 
thousand were assembled." " What reason have the 
church of Rome for proceeding in this manner?** 
" There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless 
of their own defence." ** All the virtues of mankind 
are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and 
vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this place a 
noun of multitude, and such as requires the pronoun 
referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns muft always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nounar for which they ftand, in 
gender and number : as, *' This is the friend 
ivhom I love ;" ** That is the vice which I hate ;*' 
** The king and the queen had put on their robes ;" 
" The moon appears, and she fliines, but the light 
is not her own." 

The relative is of the fame perfon as the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, ** Thou ivho lovest wifdom j" "I who sfeak 
from experience." 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
gudixi. ** Each of the sexes should keep within its par- 
ticular bounds, and content themaehes with the advan- 
tages of their particular districts :" better thus : " The 
sexes should keep within their particular bounds," &c. 
« Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be folly 
secure that they shall not be deceived?** "on his en- 
trance," and " that he shall." « One should not think 
too favourably of ourselves ;" " of one*6 self.*' <* He had 
one acquaintance which poisoned his principles ;** " who 
poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
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ferS) either expressed or implied : as, << Who is &tal to 
others is so to himself;*' that is, <' the man vfho is &tal 
to others/' 

Whoj vjfdchy what, and the relative tkat^ though in the 
objective case, are always placed before the veHb; as are 
also their compounds, whoever , whoaoevery &c. ; as, " He 
whom ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, or 
that, you want;** " Whomsoever you please to appoint/' 

H^ is sometimes applied, rather improperly, to the 
plural number: as, *^ AU fevers^ except what are called 
nervous," Sec. It would be better to say, ^ except those 
which are called nervous/' 

!• Personal pronouns being used to supply the place 
of the noun, are not employed in the same part of a 
sentence as the noun which they represent ; for it would 
be improper to say, ** The king he is just ;** <* I saw her 
the queen;*' "The men they were there;** "Many 
words they darken speech ;" ^ My banks they are for- 
nished with bees/' These personals are supeifluous, as 
there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the same 
part where the principal word is present. The nomi- 
native case they^ in the following sentence, is also super- 
fluous ; '^ Who, instead of going about doing good, they 
are perpetually intent upon doing mischief^" 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons 
as well as to things ; but after an adjective in the super- 
lative degree, and after the pronominal adjective samef it 
is generally used in preference to who or which: as, 
<< Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest 
madmen that the world ever saw ;" " Catiline's followers 
were the most profligate that could be found in any city/' 
^^ He is the same man that we saw before/' There afe 
cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this 
relative as applied to persons : as first, after who the in- 
terrogative ; <' Who that has any sense of religion, would 
have argued thus ?" Secondly, when persons make butt 
a part of the antecedent ; '< The w(9naA, and the estate^ 
N 2i ' 
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r^/ became his portion were too much fop his modera- 
tion." In neither of these examples could any other 
relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever^ whosoever j and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thuS) ^ On whichsoever side the 
king cast his eyes ;*' would have sounded better, if writ- 
ten, " On which side soever," &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
these and those : as, " (iive me them books ;" instead of 
« those books." We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, " Observe them three there." We also 
frequently meet with those instead of they, at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, and where there is no particular re- 
ference to an antecedent ; as, '^ Those that sow in tearS) 
sometimes reap in joy." They that, or they who sow 
in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in cer- 
tain constructions. " We are not unacquainted with the 
calumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." 

5. In some dialects, the woi'd what is improperly used 
for that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writ- 
ing: " They will never believe but what I have been en- 

. tirely to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c. in- 
stead of " but that** The word somewhat^ in the follow- 
ing sentence, seems to be used improperly. " These 
punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 
an arbitrary manner." Sometimes we read, " In some- 
what of." The meaning is, " in a manner which is in 
some respects arbitpaty." 

6. The pronouu-fefative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is generally harshness in the appJi- 
xation of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the 
general terras, man^ woman, &c. A term which only im- 
plies the idea of persons^ and expresses them by some. 
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circumstance or epithet, wiU hardly authorize the use of 
it ; as, *' That faction in England ivho most powerfiilly 
opposed his arbitraty pretensions." " That faction 
^tvhich^' would have been better; and the sanie remark 
vrill serve for the following examples : " France, vtho was 
ii> alliance with Sweden." " The court, wAo," &c. " The 
cavalry w/4o," 8cc. ^ The citjes tvho aspired at liberty." 
** That party among us wAo," &c. " The family whtmi 
they consider as usurpers." 

-In some cases it may be doubtful^ whether this pro- 
noun is properly applied or not : as, " The number of 
substantial inhabitants with nxiham some cities abound." 
Por when a term directly and necessarily implies per- 
sons, it may in many cases claim the personal relative. 
** None of the company w^m he most affected, could 
cure him of the melancholy under which he laboured." 
The word acquaintance may have the same construction. 

7* We hardly consider little children as persons, be- 
cause that term gives us the idea of reason and reflec- 
tion : and therefore the application of the personal rela- 
tive wAo, in this case, seems to be harsh : " A child 
HuhoP It is still more improperly applied to animals ; 
** A lake frequented by that fowl "sohom nature has taught 
to dip the wing in water.*^ 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and does not refer to the person, the pronoun 
which ought to be used, and not nvho : as, " It is no won- 
der if such a man did not shine at the court of queen 
Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence and 
economy." The word whose begins likewise to be re- 
stricted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but 
that good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking 
of things. The construction is not, however, generally 
pleasing, as we may see in the following instances: 
*' Pleasure, whose nature," &c. " Call every production, 
■whose parts and whose nature,*' &c. 
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In one case, hciwevcr, cttstom authoiizea us to use 
whicfh with respect to persons ; and that is wh«i we 
want to distinguish one person of two, or a particular 
person among a number of others. We should then 
Sy, « fVhich of the two," or " Which of them, is he 
or she?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as 
when we say, « The disciples of Christ, vfhom we imi- 
tate ;" we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or 
of his disciples. The accuracy and clearness o£ the 
sentence, depend very much upon the proper and de- 
terminate use of the relative, so that it may readily pre- 
sent its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, 
without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. It is and it wa«, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of 
our best writers : as, " It ia either a few great men who 
decide for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a se- 
ditious ringleader ;'* " It is they that are the real au- 
thors, though the soldiers are the actors of the revolu- 
tions ;•* '* It fvas the heretics that first began to rail,*' 
&c. ; " 'Tis these that early taint the female mind." This 
license in the construction of tt.isj (if it be prqper to ad- 
mit it at all,) has, however, been certainly abused in the 
following sentence, which is thereby made a very awk- 
ward one. ^^ It is wonderful the very few accidents, 
which, in several years, happen from this practice.'* 

11. The interjections 01 Oh! zxi6.M! require the 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after 
them : as, " O me I Oh me I Ah me 1" But the nomi- 
native case in the second person : as, " O thou persecu- 
tor !" -" Oh ye hypocrites I" 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the En- 
glish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sen- 
tences, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or fe- 
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minine gender : as, « It was I ;'* " It was the man or 
woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and un-. 
derstood ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for 
" As it appears, as it follows ;" and " May be," for «« it - 
may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to ex- 
press ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It 
happened gn a summer's day ;" ^ Who is it that calls 
on me?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : 
as, '* How is it with you ?" 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, " We heard her say // was not he ;" *' The 
truth is, it was I that helped her." 

RULE Vi. 

The relative is the nominative cafe to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb : as, " The. mafter ivho taught us j" ** The 
trees ivhich are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by fome 
word in its own member of the fentence : as, 
** He who prcferves me, to tvhom I owe my being, 
whose I am, and whom I ferve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the rela- 
tive performs a different office. In the first member, it 
marks the agent ; in the second, it submits to the go- 
vernment of the preposition ; in the third, it represents 
the possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action : 
and therefore it must be in the three different cases, 
correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become norai- 
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natives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nomi- 
native to the former, and the antecedent to the latter 
verb : as, « True fihUoaotihy^ iu>Mch 19 the omameot of our 
nature^ cmMata more in the love of our difty, and the 
practice of virtue, than in great talents and extensive 
knowledge/' 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illus- 
trate both the branches of the sixth rule. The three 
following refer to the first part. " How can we avoid 
being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, 
have proved themselves our real friends V* « These are 
the men whom, you might suppose, were the authors of 
the work :** " If you were here, you would find three or 
four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably:** 
in all these places it should be who instead of whom. The 
two latter sentences contain a nominative between the 
relative and the verb ; and therefore, seem to contra- 
vene the rule : but the student will reflect, that it is not 
the nominative of the verb with which the relative is 
connected. The remaining examples refer to the se- 
cond part of the rule. << Men of fine talents are not 
always the persons who we should esteem." "The 
persons who you dispute with, are precisely of your opi- 
nion/* " Our tutors are our benefactors, who we owe 
obedience to, and who we ought to love." In these sen- 
tences, whom should be used instead of who, 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must 
be in the same case as that which contains the question : 
as, *< Whose books are these ? They are JohnW *' Who 
gave them to him? We." "Of vtihom did you buy 
them ? Of a bookseller ; hm who lives at the Bible and 
Crown." " Whom did you see there? Both him and the 
shopman.'* The learner will readily comprehend this 
rule, by supplying the words which are understood in 
the answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, we 
should say, " They are John's books." " We gave them 
to him." « We bought them of him who lives," See. 
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'< We saw both him and tiie shopman."— As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the subse- 
quent word or phrase containing the answer to the ques* 
tion, that word or phrase may properly be termed the 
siibae^uent to the interrogative. 

RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different perfonsr, the relative and verb may 
agree in perfon with either, according to the fenfe : 
as, '' I am the man nvho command you ;" or, ** I 
ami the man nvho commands you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to say ; *^ I, who command you, am 
the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced 
by referring the relative to different antecedents, will be 
more evident to the learner, in the following sentences. 
" I am the general who gives the orders to-day ;^' '^ I 
am the general, who give the orders tO'day ;*' that is, 
^' I, who give the orders to^y, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; 
as in the following instance : ^^ I am the Lord that mak^ 
eth aU things ; that etretcheth forth the heavens alone." 
Iw, xliv. 24. Thus &r is consistent : The Lord^ in the 
third person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with 
the relative in the third pei*son : " I am the Lordy which 
Lord, or he that maketh all things." If /were made the 
antecedent, the relative and verb should agree with it 
in the first person : as, ^^I am the Lord, that make ail 
things, that atretch forth the heavens alone." But should 
it follow ; " That sftrcadeth abroad the earth by myself;" 
there would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
solecism. 
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RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun^ 
belongs to a fubftantive, exprefled or underftood z 
as, " He is a goodj as well as a wise man >'* *^ Feiv 
are happy " that ia " p^sotif /' ^* TAix is a pleafant 
walk ;*' that is, ** This nvalk is" &c, 
. Adjective pronouns . muft agree, in number, 
with their fubftantives : as, " This book, thefe 
books ; that fort, thofe forts } another road, other 
ro^ds." 

1. ADJfECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of tfcis iHile are here ex- 
hibited. "I have not travelled this twenty years;" 
« i/ie6e twenty." *' I am not recommending these kind 
of sufferings ;'* " this kind." " Those set of books was 
a valuable present ;"*' ?//ar set." 

1. The word mean* in the singular number,' and the 
phrases, " By this means,,*' " By that meansy" are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely. Bacon,' Til- 
lotson, Alterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, Sec* TJieyare, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it wouM ap- 
pear awkward, if not affected, to. apply the oW singular 
form, and say, " By tljis mean ; by that mean ; it was by 

• " By thii mears, he bad them the more at vantage, being tired 
and haraffed with a loijg march." Bacon. 

" By this means one great rerfraint from doing, ev3, would be 
taken away.**—** And this is an admirable ^eatts to improve men in 
virtue.'*—" By that meant they have rendered their duty more dif- 
ficult." Tiiktson, 

" It renders uscarelefs of approving ourfelvesto God, zxi6.hyihat 
means fecurlng the continuance of his goodnefs"— " A good charac- 
ter, Avhen eftahlifhed, fhould not be refted iu as an end, but empVy* 
ed as a means of doing ftiH further good.** AtterBury. 

\" By this means they are happy in each other."— He Ly that weans 
preferves his fuperiority." AJdison. 

" Your vanity by this means will want its food/* ^tu'le, 

•• By this means alouc, their greateft obftacles will vanifh." Pope. 

*' Which cuitom has pioved the moft effectual means to ruin the 
nobles," J)ean Stvrff. 
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a mean ;** although it is more agreeable to the general ah- 
alogy of the language. " The word means (says Priest- 
ley) belongs to the class of words, which do not change 
their termination on account of number ; for it is used 
alike in both numbers" 

The word amends is used in this manner in the follow- 
ing" sentences: " Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country; and with chia amtnda he 
^vas content." ** Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest." "In I'etumv he received 
the thanks of his employers, and the present of a large 
estate : these were ample amends for all his labours.'' 
** We have described the rewards of vice : the good 
man's amends are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correspondent form in 
the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
xtmendey though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged that mean should 
be applied in the singular, because it is derived from the 
French moyen^ the same kind of argument may be ad- 
vanced in favour of the singular amende ; and the general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded in support 
of it. 

•* There it no meatu of efcaping the perfecutioh.** — Faith is. not 
only a means of obeying, but a principal act of obedience.** Dr, Toung, 

** He looked on money as a neceflary means of maintaining and 
increafing power." ^ Lord Lyttelton*s Henry //, 

*' John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means af- 
forded for his fafety." Goldsmifh, 

•* Left this means ihould fail," — By means of tblp^money^ the late 
king, &c." — " The only means of fecuring a durable peace.** Hume^ 

** By this meams there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ire- - 
land/ &c. Blackstone^ 

*• By this means fo many flaves.efcaped out of the hands of their 
mafters.** Dr, Robertson. 

*• By this means they bear witnefs to each other." Burke. 

«* By tbU means the wrath of man was made to turn againfl it- 
felf.*' Dr.Blair^ 

" A magazine, which has, by this means ^ contained," &c. — " Birds, 
in general, procure their food by means of their beak^ Br, Paieyl 

O "^ 
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GampbdU ia his ^< Philosppixy oJE Rhetaricr \m (jbe 
follawing remsurkon th^e. subject b^fpre u»\ ^'Ka. j^t 
sons of tii3(e wiU> I presamts^ ventm^ so fikc to violt^ie tji^ 
]preseiijt i|s«ee> itnd conseqaeaUy ta sh9(;i^ the. ear^ of tbi^ 
generality of readers, as to say, ^' Qy thia t^eo^y hy..U^t 
mean'* 

L>ovrth aod John^n seem to be ag^nst th^ use of 
mfons in the singidar number. They do not, howeyer, 
speak decisively on the point ; but rather dut>iQusly, and 
as if they knew that they were questioning^ eminent au« 
Ihorkies, as weU as genei:al. praQtiqe. That they wePQ 
not decidedly against the application of this word to the 
singular number, aj^ars from their own language; 
'^ Whole sentences, whether simple 9V compound,, pa^y 
become members of other sentences b]^ memfi of some 
additional con??^^'Q«."-?-JDlr. Lqwt^'s XntroducxiWe tq JSn^ 
sfliah Grammar' 

" There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of komethitj^ -already 
inbwn.*'— "pr. Joi^n^on, Idler. 

It is remarkable thsit oUtT present version of the Scrip* 
tvires naakes pjo use, as fkr as the Compiler can discover^ 
of the word m^an ; though there are several instances to 
be found in it of the use otmeansy in the sense and co^« 
nexion contended for. " By this imam thou shal^ b^v^ 
no portion on this side the river." E«ra iv. 16, «. That 
by meanB of deathy" &c. Heb. ix. 15* It will seareelybe 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately undei'stand the English language.; or that 
they would have admitted one form of thi^ word, and 
ifejected t^e other, had not their determination been con- 
formable to the best usage. An attempt therefore tq re- 
cover an old word, so long since disused by the most, 
correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; espe- 
cially as the rejection of it is no^ attended with any in- 
convenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writersVxH: 
a great majority of them, corroborated by genei*al usage, 
forms, during its cpntinuance,vthe standaixl of langu<»gc \ 



dUipcellitlys if, Ift l^^mlcii^dt ttistatice^, this practice cott^- 
nue, after objectio^n and iduc cohsicleratioh. Every toti- 
ntt^n-^M ttp^Ai\Wk lof Word's andiphrases, thus sup^ 
{KlrtbA^ %¥iti4t therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, 
if fidti&xidsptlonabit in a hiottil point of Tiew. 

" Si volet usus 
•* Qwerm pJJAes krbitriam est, et jus, «t norma loqucndi." hos. 

On this pr^ic^, xamj fotms of expres»tOD, not less 
cleviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
^Kose before mentioned, are to b^ considered as strictly 
proper and iusttfiablie. Of this kind are the following. 
^^ ,/Vbne pf them are, varied to lexpress the gender ;" and 
yet non£ qrigmaUy. signified n9 one, <' He bimaelf sbail 
do the work :" iiei^i what was. at first appropriated to 
the objective, is now , properly used as the nominative 
case* '^ You have behaved j^ourselves well i** in this ex- 
stniple, theVord i^u is put in the nomioative case plural, 
with 6trictprQpmty ;:^ough fonm^^y it was confined 
to liio objective case, aad ye eicclusively utfed for the 
QPO^n^tive. 

With respect to anomalies atul variations of langoage, 
thus esialdisned, it is th^ grammarian's business to sub- 
mit, not to remoastFate* In pertinaciously opposing tht 
decision of proper authority, and contendititglbr obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning 
and. critical sagacity; and, in some degree, obscure 
points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he can- 
not reasonably hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to 
assist the learner, in discovering and respectmg the true 
standard and principles of language. /. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, ai^e ceitaih^ 
within tht grammarian's province. Here, he may rea- 
son and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analo- 
gy^.and propri^y ;.«iid his reasonings. may refitie.and 
Improve the languages bpt when authority speaks out 
^nd,df«yKlj^ the point, it we«e,p«rpeliially 10 unsetde the 
l^P^uage, to admit of cavil and 4ebate. Anomalies tfaeii^ 
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und^r the Umitation meBtionedf bei^ome the law,, as 
•clearly as the plainest analogies* 

The reader will perceive that^ in the ft^lowitig senteli* 
<:es9 the use of the wovdmean in the old form' has a very 
uncouth appearance: ^' By the mean of adversity we are 
often instiiicted." " He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise.*' " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a ooin- 
pctency." They should be, " By means of adversity,*' 
tocJ '^ By means ci cxewise," &c. « Frugality is one 
means;** &c. 

. Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular numberr and in that number otilf, 
lo signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, " This is a 
mean between the two extremes." But in the sense of 
iBStrumeiitatity>, it has been long disused by the best au- 
thors, and by almost every writers 

Tids means and that means should be used only when 
ihey refer to what is sitlgular ; these means and those 
meafi9^ when they respect plurals : ^as, *«^He lived tempe- 
rately^ and by t^is meuns preserved his health ;" <' I'he 
scholars were attentive « industrious, and obedient to their 
tutors ; and by these means acquired knowledge." 

Wc have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as 
that of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use 
of language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of~in a 
sentence, and there is occasion to mention them again 
for the* sake of distinction, that is used in reference to 
the former, and this^ in reference to the latter : as, << StU- 
Ipve, which is the spring of action in. the soul, is ruled 
by reason : but for that^ man would be inactive ; and but 
for thisyhe would be active to no end." 

S« The distfibuttve adjective ptodoiuns, each^ every^ 
HtheTy agree with the nmms, pronbtins, and verbs, of |be 
siiigulstr number only: as, <^Tlye king of Israel, and 
Jehotophatjthekingof'liKlah, ^sXeach on A» throne ;" 



'^ Mmffytttt aki^fm byUa^&tdU" imleM thfe fAiral 
noun ponvcf a collective ictea : as, ^< Every tht months V' 
* Slavery hundred years»'*<— ^The followtng phrases are 
esoeptiohiible. ^^Ltl each esteem otiiers better than 
tlie«t)9cliRes&" It ought to be ^^fdnu€^" «f It is requisite 
thkt the lai^age should be both perspicuous asd cor- 
teatz in proportion as tkherfji these two quaHtieaare 
iTftiilings the km^^age is imperfect :" it sholild be ^ i«." 
^ 'TIs ^bserraUe, that evtr^ one of the letters be&r dat^ 
af^^riiis banishment, ^itd contain a complete Mrrative of 
all hh ^torjr aftetwards?" it ought to be "^ imrt" and 
M'Aeif cbnmifi.*' 

Mlh^ is i^en used fmproperiy, instead of €<fch: asi 
** The king of Israel, and Jehoao|^hat the k;iQg:of Jndahi 
sat fcMer of them on his thitone ;" " Nadab MidAbihU, 
the sons of Aaron, tix>k ^ther of them ht$ oense««" Each 
ni^nifies both lof tfaem taken dialiiiotif or sepisnitdy ; 
either propei^jr signifies 6fnlf the one or the other ef-Chm 
takeil dfgjunctivdy. 

In the course of this wo^k, softie examples will itppear 
of etjroneoas trun^iations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect io gtam:maticaf construction : but it may be pro- 
per to remark, that hatwtthstahdihg thete verbal mis- 
takes, the Bible, for the ^iee of it, is the most accurate 
grammatical cdmpusiiion that we have in the English 
language. The authority of several eminent gramma- 
rians might be adduced iti support d* this assei^tion $ but 
it taary be sufficient to mention ^nly that of Dn Lowth, 
iivho slays, '« T^ prespnt translatioa of the Kble, is th^ 
l>est:sttmddid of fhe En^iah language." , 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

4. A^ectiyeii wt^ soin&times improperly applied as 
&4p^rb6 :' a^, i( indifferent honest; ^xoellent well ; mis&- 
fftWfe Jpoof J" instead erf *♦ Indifferently iionest ; e«ce|. 
Htently wtll 5 miserably poor." "He behaved himself 
confurmable- to that i^reat example (" ^^^m^vtmMf.^* 
" Endeavour to live hercaftet suitable to a person ibthy 
O 3 
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statMin ;*' <* tuUabiy ;»' « I can never think savi^iy i 
of him ;" « meaniyJ' « He describes this river j ^ 
-hie to the common reading:" ^ agreeably." ^^Agreeai^ 
ble to my promise, I now write :" <* agreeably." « Thy 
exceeding great reward :" When linited to an adjective, 
or adverb not ending in ly^ .the word exceeding has^ add- 
ed to it : asy^^ exceedingly dreadful, exceedingiy. great ;** 
'< exceedingly well, exceedingly more active :'* but when 
it is joined to an adverb or adjective, baying that termi- 
nadoo, the ly\s omitted : as, ^ Some men think ex- 
ceeding clearly, and reason excee^g forcibly :" ^ She. 
appeared, on this Q0:aston, exceeding kkvely." " He 
acted in this business bolder than was expected :" « They 
behaved the noblest, because they were* disinterested.** 
They should haVe * been, ^tnore boldly ; most nobly :*^» 
The adjective ph}noQn auch is often misapplied ^ as, ^ He 
wias such an extravagant young man, that ' he spent his 
whole patrimony in a few years :" it should be", Hw .«rtrci* 
vagant a young man" " I never before saw such large 
trees :"" «flw fr^e* «o /crye." When we refer to the 
species or nature of a thing, the word m/tA is properly 
applied : as, ^^ Such a temper is seldom fouiid :" but 
when degree is signified, we use the word so : as, ^ So 
bad a temper is seldom found.'* 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives i 
as, « The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm» 
but suitably to his offence ;" M suitable.** . " They were 
seen wandering about solitarily and distressed ;'* ^^ mU' 
taryJ* <* He hved in a manner agreeably to the dictates 
of reason and reli^on ;'*. ^^ agreeable.** f' The atudy of 
jsyntax should be previously to that of punctuation }" 
^^ firevioua."^ . . ^ 

5. Doubled comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided : such as, ^ A worser conduct ;" ^ On lesser 
hopes ;'" *' A more serener temper i" " The most stndt- 
est^ect ;*' >* A more superior work." Th^y should be^ 

* .I!or the role co detenninry whether an adjective or any adyer^ 
IS to be ufcd, fee Englilh Exercifea. Eleventh edition, page 113. 
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" worse caHdact i"'^ less hopes ;*' ** a moreserene tem- 
per ;•* " the straitest sect ;'* « a superior work." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative 
significationi do not propei'ly admit of tlie superlative or 
comparative form superadded: such as, '^ Chief, ex- 
treme, perfect, right, universal* supreme," &c. ; which 
are sometimes improperly written, « Chiefest, extrem- 
es!^ perfectest, rightest, most universal, most supreme," 
See. . The following expressions are therefore improper. 
*^ He. sometimes claims admission to the cAir/e's; offices." 
*' The j^uarrel became .90 univertai aod national;" .^ A 
method of attaining the rigloeat fmd greatest happiness." 
Thei phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so unt^ 
yersal, Sec- are incorrect ; because they imply that one 
thing is less perfect? less extreme, Sec. than anetliery 
which js not possible. . 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in whiqh 
the degi'ees of ' comparison are applied and construed. 
The following are examples of wrong construction in 
this respect :" This noble nation hath, of all others, ad- 
mitted fewer corruptions." The word^ewer is here con- 
strued precisely as if it were the superlative. It should 
be, " This noble natton hath admitted fewer corruptions 
than any other." We commonly say, **This is the 
weaker of the two ;" or, " The weakest of the two :*' 
but the former is the regular mode of expression, 
because there are only two things compared. ** The 
vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into 
the sou! of any other.'* " He celebrates the church 
of England as the most perfect of all others." Both 
these modes of expression are faulty : we -should 
not say, " The best of any man," or, " The best of any 
other man," for " the .best of men." The sentences 
may be corrected by substituting the comparative in the 
room of the superlative. ** The vice, &c. is what enters 
deeper into the soul than ^ny plher." " He celebrates, 
8cc. as more perfect than any other." It is also possible 
to retain the superlative, and render the expreasion 
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grammatical. ^ Cot^f6uaim€, of afl' VtccBt enters ^^ 
deepest into the soui." ** He bekbrates, te. as tlfe1no»t 
perfect of all churches." These sentences contain other 
errors, against which it is ptopef td tautldh^he leSirr^. 
The words deefiet and deifif^ty belhg intended for ad- 
verbs, should have beeh kioYt deefity^ fnosf deefity, TKe 
phrases more perfect and ffioi^t peffect^ are irfipMpe^; be- 
cause perfecljdh admits 6t no dfegfees of colilpaHson. 
We may say neater Or Weardst t'o t)erfet;tion, or inofe or 
Vless imperfect. 

S. In 0oftie cases, iftdjectives should not is^ a^parcded 
frdm thor ^biiiatitivss, evtsn by^orda wbick Isodi^ 
their meanings and make but one ijimse with theB^:>«8, 
M A terge enimgh number surely." It ^ould be, ^ A 
mniiber larg» enough*" '^ The low^r sort of peopteanf 
good enough judges of one not very distMi^ fifom tbtma,^* 
T II ■ . . • 

The iiijectiVe is usually placed before its substantive: 
as, " A generous man ;" « How afhiabie a woman !*? The 
instances iii which it comes after the siibstititive, are the 
following. 

1st, When something depends upon Uie. adjective ; 
tind whcii if gives a better sound, especially in{koetry: 
as, " A man generous to his enemies ;** " lF*eed me with 
food convehient for me ;" "A ttee three Feet thidt.'' « A 
body of troops fifty thousand strohg ;'* **The torrent 
tufnbling til rough rocks a5rtt/i^'* 

'2a, .When the adjective is emphaiical : ais, " Alexan- 
der the Orear ;"« Lewis the iSo/c//*" Goodness infi- 
me ;" " Wisdom uns€archable,'\ 

. 3d, When several adjectives belong to otie' substs^- 
five : as, " A man, just, wise, and chantabfe ^" **' A wo- 
ihah, modest, sensible, and virtuous," 

4th, When the ddjectit^ is preceded byati adverb : 
as, t* A boy regularly studious;" "A girl unaffectedly 
modest.** 

'5lh, When the verb ta 6e, in any of iti tarisitibnsi 
comes betweeti. a substantive alid ah adjective, the ad- 
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jective may firequendy either precede or follow it : aS) 
" The man i^hapfiyi" or, ^^futfifiyx^ the man who makes 
virtue h» choice:" "The interview was deiighiful ;'* op 
^* deiightfid was the interview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity 
often renders its possessor deapicMeP In an exclartia* 
tpry sentence, the adjective generally precedes the sub- 
stanUve ; as^ ^^ How de^cable does vanity often TendeI^ 
its possessor l" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive 
immediately after it : as, ^ Great is^ the Lord! just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints 1" 

Son»etimes the word otf is emphaticaUy put after a 
number of particulars comprehended uiftier it. ^ Am- 
iHtioh, interest, honour, aH concurred." Sometimes a 
substantive, which likewise comprehends the. preceding 
particulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective ? 
as, ^^ Royi^sts, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, oour- 
tferSf patriots, «//^r<rV«9 concurred in the illusion*" : 

An adjective profM>un, in the plural number, will some- 
times property associate with a singular noim ; as, ^ Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation." This associatioa 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than, to 
those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
eompounded word, whence they often. take another ad- 
jective^ and sometimes a third, and so on : as, '^ An old 
man ; a good old man ; a very learned^ judicious, good 
oWman." i ^. 

Though die adjective always relates to a subsUtntive^ 
it is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute,; es- 
pecially where the noun has been mentioned before^ 
or is easily understood, though not expressed: as/. j< I 
bften survey the green fields, as I am veiy fond of 
grten;** ** The wise, the virtuous, ithe honoured, fanied^ 
and great," that is, " persons j" '^Tbe twelve," tha^is,. 
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the /«m<s itid «y«fc «») the W^irf." 

the word so used is someiiYAes uhcotllteCtifid tHlIk t\ld 
substamive to which it i^tates $ sometimi^d ttihuecled 
with it by ft hjrphen ; tin^ MiYietitnes jolrvecl !(» It, 9t> a« 
to make th« tw6 woiYIa ^dUlesc^. The t^ai ^pfiMtiott 
is proper, When either of the two words i^ llMfig, ^Wh«9l 
they e&nti6t be lau^nUy prot)OUiH:ed a^ one word : $iS| «fT 
adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone- ciMMi : the 
hyphen Is used,'wiiea both the words are «hort> ^nd ture 
readily pftMUhced a« a single w^ : as coal^mlile, taolti- 
miU, fruiUfee : the vmtds coalesce, Ivhen they are rea- 
dily pronounced together \ have n lohg established bs»&- 
datioti; land lire iD frequent ti(«e s la^' hDheyeottib> gin- 
gerbread, inkhom, Vorkshk^. < 

€ometime% the adjective becomes a stilMiaAtiVey Md 
has another adjective jdned to it t m, «^ The thief good)*' 
^ The vaatlmmen^e of ^fpmt.** 
' . When an at^ective hatt a pi«pi»iii^ bfeib^e ft,. tlitesulh 
stantiVe being ufidet^ttod) k talked tihe natiu^ of ^riid- 
vetih and id tt>fi%tde^d a& mn adti^t^ t at, << In £«iMal, 
fni>arti€id^ in IvastV' ^> i ifc&t >^' <<Getien^>ptti^'* 
ci«forly> hastily*'' 

v> J&K^ waft formerly used as the|i$iira! ttf eneu^i b^t 
it U now '6t>to)ete. 

RULE IX. 

Th« article ^ or an zgttts ivith fioufis In. the 
fingcrtar number only, individually or collettively: 
as, ** A ctriftiah, an infidel, a fcore, a thoufand,** 

/'Tile kkfinke article t&e may i^ee with nouiis 
lift Jthe^flhgular and plaral ttumbtr : zs^ 5^ The gar- 
dc'n, tiie houfes, the ftars.^' 

, Ttic articles are.oftw properly omitt^ : wiien 
Vffed^ 2tllfeey;flaodld be juftlya^^iptiedra^tcM-ding to 
thteir difilrict nature : as, ** Gbid is corrttptlng ; 
the fca is greeny a lion is bold." 
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Jt i&.o| th^ nfiture of both the articles to ^eit^nnWi^ or 
limit tJt^e Uiiqg; spoken of. A dejteriQin«3 it to b.e on« 
i4a^i« thing oTt^e kinc)) toavlDg it atili uncertain which s 
the dQteri|:ui^$ which it is> or of many, which they ^re. 

The foUpwing p9S9s^ will serv« as im^ example of the 
difierept t|se» of a and ^e, ^od of the force of the sub- 
stantia without any article, ^^fi^ wa^ ^ade for soci- 
ety, (aod ought to extepd his good will to all men % hut 
a nufn wiQ naturally entertain a n^re partiQular kipdnea3 
for the me>h ^i^h whoin he has the mo«t fre^u^nt inter* 
cQurae ; and entev i^to a still closer ui^on. with the man 
whose temp^ w\ disposition suit ji^$t with hk ewnt " 

As the articles are sometin^es niifvatpplied) it niay be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : " And I persecuted 
this way unto >^ death.'*- The apostle does wot mean 
any partkufap sort of death, Init death in general: the' 
definite article thereihre is improperly used : it olight to 
He ^ unto death,** without any article. 

** When he, the Spirit of Truth, iscotnfe, he will guide 
yott into all truth \** that is, according to this translation, 
'« into iall truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;'* very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the original, •* into all the truth ;'* that is, *' into ^11 evan- 
gelical truth, all truth necessary for you to know." 

** WhQ bnjaks-a butterfly upqn a, wheel ?" it ovght td 
he ^ the wheel," u^d as ap instruinent for the particular 
putpo^e of torturing crimia^ls, '^ The Almighty hath 
given reason to a man to he a ligh^ ui?^a him :" it should 
i*ather b^, ** to c»2n,"in general, " This day is salvation 
come V^ this house, forasmuch as be also is tlie son of A* 
braham :" it ought to be, " a son of Abrahanp." 

These remarks may serve to show the great inipor^- 
ance of the proper use of the article, and the excellence 
of the English language in this respect; which, by 
means of its two articles, does most precisely det&rmine 
the extent of signification of common names. 

I . A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made 
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by the use or omission of the article a. If I say; *' He 
behaved with a little reverence ;*' my tneaning is posi- 
tive. If I say, " He behaved with lilUe reverence ;** my 
meaning is negative. And these two are by no means 
the same, or to be used in the same cases. By the for- 
mer, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I dbpraise 
)iim. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
useful one, we may better bear the seeming impropriety 
of the article a before nouns of number. When I say, 
'' There were few men with him ;" I speak diminutive- 
ly, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable: where- 
as, when I say, ^ There were a few men with him;'* I 
evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
to the former of two words hi the same construcUon ; 
though the French never fail to repeat it in thiccase. 
^< There were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could q>end, without suspicion, in solitivy 
thought." It might have been ^ of the night and <3f the 
day." And, for the sake of emphaws, we often repeat 
the article in a series of epithets. ^^ He hoped that this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent aa- 
thority." 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted 
with propriety in writing, , especially in a grave style. 
" At worst, time might be gained by this expedient." 
** At the worst,*^ would have been better in this place. 
'* Give me here John Baptist's head;" There would have 
been more dignity in saying, " John the Baptist's head:'* 
or^ " The head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. " In the history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, we. are surprised at 
not finding him the great man/' ^^ I own I am often 
surprised that he should have treated so coldly, a man 
so much the gentleman." 
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This article is often elegantly put, after Hie manner 
of the French, fin* the pronoun possessive : as, <^ H^ 
looka him foil m the &ce ;'' that is, « in ^* fece." «* In 
his preseiKe they were to strike the forehead on the 
gTOUlid ;•' that is, « theit foreheada^** 

We scMnetimei, acoordkig to^e French maaner^ re- 
peat the same article, when the adjective, on accoontof 
any claase depending upon it, is put aftev the^ subsianr 
ttve. - ^ Of all the con»derabIe gDvemmentt among the 
Alpsb axommonweidlh is* a constitution the most adapted 
erf a^ to the poverty of those countries." ** With stfeh 
a apeeioas title as that of blood, >vhich with the mnlti* 
tude is always a daim, the strongest, and the most easily 
cotRprehended:" ^ Tlvey are net the men in the natioa 
the most diSicalt to be replaced." 

RULE X. 

One fabftantivc governs another, fignifying. i, 
dtfierent thing, in the. pofleflive or genitive cafe: 
as, " My father's hbufe %" " Man's happincfs i" 
** Virtue's reward/*^ 

Whi^a the annexed substantive signifies the same 
thing as the first, there is no variation of ease ; as# 
" George, king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," 
&c. ; ^ Ponapey contended with C»sar, the greatest ge^ 
neralof his time;'* <^ Religion, the support of adversity^ 
adorn^ prosperity.'' Nouns thus circumstanced are said 
to be in afifiositian to each other. The interpo»tion of a 
relative and verb will sometimes break the construction : 
as, *« Pbmpey contended with Casar, wAo ivaa the greats 
est general of his time." Here the word general is in the 
nominative case, governed by note 4, under Rule xi. " 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not al- 
ways equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, 
when the expression can be converted into the regular 
form of the possessive case. We can say, "** The reward 
of nrtue,** and ♦* Virtue's reward :*' but though it is pro- 
per to say, " A crown of gold," we cannot convert the 
expression into the possessive case> and say, " Gold's 
crown." 

P 
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Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, " Every tree is known by its fruit ;" 
" Goodness brings Us reward ;" ** That desk is mme'* 

The genitive ita is often improperly used for ^Ha or it 
is : as, " Its my book.*' 

-The pronoun lus^ when detached from the noun to 
which it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive 
pronoun, but as the genitive case of the personal 
pronoun : as, << This composition is his." <' WJiose book 
is that ?'* M Ms." If we used the noun itself, we should 
say, **Thircompoutionis JohnV* ^ Whose book is 
that ?'* «( Eliza's.'' The position will be still more evi- 
dent, when we conader that both the pronouns in the 
foUowii^ sentence must have a similar construction : 
" Is it Aer or Am honour that is tarnished V* ^ It is not 
Afr«, but his." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood : as, ** I called at the bookseller's," 
that is, " at the bookseller's shqfi," 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive 
case, the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and 
understood to the rest : as, *' John and Elissa's books :" 

" <* This was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." 
But when any words intervene, perhaps on account of 
the increased pause, the sign of the possessive should be 
annexed to each : as, '' They are John's as well as £li- 
aa's books j*' " I had the physician's, the suigeon's, and 
the apothecary's assistance." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, 
but the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in 
-substantives of the plural number ending in s : as, ^ The 
wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose ; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate: ** Moses' minister;" " Phinehas' wife;" 
** Festus came into Felix' roora." " These answers were 
made to the witness' questions.'* But in cases which 
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would give too much of the hissing sound, or increase 
the di€^culty of pronunciation, the omission takes place 
, even in |>rose: as, "For righteousness' sake;" ** For 
conscience* sake.'* 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually foUowsit ; as, << She began to extol the &rmer's, 
as she called him, excellent understanding.'* It ought 
to be, ^^ the excdlent understanding of the farmer, as she 
called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a 
name and an office, or of any expressions by which one 
part is descriptive or explanatory* of the other, it may 
occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the 
genitive case should be annexed ; or whether it should 
be subjc^ned to them both. Thus, some would say ; 
" I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, 
^ at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, ^ at 
Smith's the bookseller's." The first of these forms is 
most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the addition 
consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less 
dubious ; as, ^< I left the parcel at Smith's, the booksel- 
ler and stationer." But as this subject requires a little 
further explanation to make it intelligible to the learn- 
ers, we shall add a few observations tending to unfold its 
principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected«nd 
dependent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end 
of the phrase : as, " Whose prerogative h it ? It is the 
king of Great Britain's j" " That is the duke of Bridge- 
water's canal ;" " The bishop of Landaff 's excellent 
book ;" *« The Lord mayor of London's authority ;" 
" The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems aJso most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; espe- 
cially if the noun which governs the genitive be express- 
ed: a8> «The emperor Leopold's;" **Diony8ius the 
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tjnunt's ;" << For David my servant's sake ;" " Give me 
John the i?<^wi*« head;*' *^Paul the apostlt^s advice/* 
But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not 
expressed ; and when the latter part of the sentence is 
extended ; it appears to be requisite that the sign should 
be applied to the first genitive, and understood to the 
other : as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron 
and benefector ;" " Whose glory did he emulate ? He 
emulated Casar's, the greatest general of antiquity.'* 
In the following sentences, it would be very awkward to 
place the sign, either at the end of each of the clauseS} 
or at the end of the latter one alone : " These psalms 
are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish 
people ;'* ^' We staid a month at lord Lyttelton's, the 
ornament of his country, and the friend of every virtue." 
The sign of the genitive case may very properly be un- 
derstood at the end of these members, an ellipsis at the 
latter part of sentences being a common construction in 
our language ; as the learner will see by one or two 
examples : ^' They Mdshed to submitf but he did not ;" 
that is, <' he did not viish to submii ;" << He said it wa9 
^eir concern, but not his ;" that is, ^'not Ma concern** 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is 
wanted, and that the connecting circumstance is placed 
too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : asf 
" Whose glory did he enHiIate V* " He emulated Cassaf) 
the greatest general of anHguity^s;** " These psalms are 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish fieo* 
file's:* It is much better to say, **This h Faults advice, 
the chnstian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," 
than, '< This is Paul tlie christian hero, and great apos- 
tle of the gentiles* advice." On the other hand, the 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns 
in apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, 
and perhaps in some cases incorrect : as, ^ The empe* 
ror's Leopold's ;" « King's George's ;" « Charles's the 
second's ;" (< The parcel was left at Smith's} the book- 
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seller's and stationer^s/' The rules which we have en- 
deavoured to elucidate^ will prevent the inconvenience of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be 
simple) perspicuous, and conastent with the idiom of the 
language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant 
sound ; so that we daily make more use of the particle 
of to- express the same relation. There is something 
awkward in the following sentences, in which this me- 
thod has not been taken. ** The general, in the army's 
name^ published a declaration.*' " The commons' vote." 
*' The Lords' house." *' Unless he is very ignorant of 
the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to 
say, " In the name of the army ;" ** The votes of the 
commons ;" " The house of lords ;" ** The condition of 
the kingdom.'' It is also rather harsh to use two En- 
glish genitives with the same substantive ; as, ** Whom 
he acquainted with the pope's and the king's pleasure." 
*< The pleasure of the pope and the king," would have 
been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives depend- 
ent on one another, and connected by the preposition of 
applied to each of theth : as, " The severity of the dis- 
tress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It 
would be better to say, *^ The severe distress of the 
king's son, touched the nation." \^e have a striking 
instance of this laborious mode of expression in the f<^ 
lowing sentence; "Q^some q/'the books ^each of 
these classes of literature, a catalogue will be g^ven at 
the end of the work." 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termina- 
tion and the preposition of; as, « It is a discovery of Sir 
Isaac Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw 
the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely 
necessary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give " 
the idea of property strictly so called, which is the most 
important of the relations expressed by the genitive case^ 
P 3 
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for the expressions, ^ This pictuM of my friend/* and 
•^ This picture of my fmndV* wJggest very difllereat 
ideas. The latter only is that of property in the strict- 
est sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a 
better manner, by saying, ^' This picture belonging ta 
jny friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians 
term it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and es- 
pecially in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except 
to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in 
oases which suppose the existence of a plurality of sub* 
jects of the same kind. In the expressions, ^ A subject 
of the emperor's ;" " A sentiment of my brother's ;'* 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed . 
to belong to the possessor. But when this plurality is 
neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, the double 
genitive, except as before mentioned, should not be used: 
as, " This house of the governor is very commodious ;" 
« The crown of the king was stolen ;** " That privilege 
of the scholar was never abused." (See page 56.) But 
after all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is 
termed, some grammarians think that it would be bet- 
ter to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the sen- 
timent another form of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning^ 
trtth a participle of the present tense, is used as one 
oame, or to express oiie idea or circumstance, the noun 
ofi which it depends may be put in the genitive case ; 
thus> instead of saying, ^ What is the reason of this 
^ison dismissing his servant so hastily?" that is, 
*^ What is the reason of this person in dismissing his 
sei^ant so hastily ?** we may say, and perhaps ought to 
say, " What is the reason of this person's dismissing of 
his servant so hastily V* Just as we, say, " What is the 
reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant ?" 
9o also, we say, ** I remember it being reckoned a great 
exploit;*' or more properly, ^*I remember its being 
reckoned,** &c. The following sentence is correct and 
proper : « Much will depend on the fiufdVa comfiosmg^ 
biitmoreon/^ reading frequently." It would not be 
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accurate to sxfj ^ Much will depend on tbe fit^ eom*» 
fio&mgy* &c. We also properly say ; ^ This will be the 
effect of (he fiufnTa comfioamg frequently |" iostead ofy 
** Cy thefiufiU comfioetttg frequently/' 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective cafe : as, 
*• Truth ennobles her/' **She comforts mes** 
•• They fupport us :' ** Virtue rewards her foU 
loHvers!^ 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in noum ; as, '^ Alexander 
conquered die Persians." but ih^prwiaun having a pro** 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it 
is in the objective case^ placed before the verb; and» 
- when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as, ^ Whom ye ignorantly worships him declare X 
unto you.** 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the 
following instances ; ^ Who should I esteem more than 
the wise and good V* ^ By the chai*acter of those who 
you choose for your friends, your own is likely to be 
fornicd.'' " Those ape the persons who he thought true 
to his interests." '^ Who should I see the other day but 
my old friend ?" " Whosoever the court favours." In 
all these places it ought to be ivhom-i the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs ** esteem, 
choose, thought," kc. ^^ He, who under all proper cir- 
cumstances, has the boldness to speak truth) choose for 
thy friend ;'* It shouki be ** him who," &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. ^ He bleeps : they muse^** &c. are not tran- 
sitive. The^ are, therefore, not followed by an objective 
case, specifying the object of an action, liut when thi^i 
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case, or an object of action, comes after such rerbs, 
though it may carry the appearance of being governed 
by them, it is affected by a preposition or some other 
word understood : as, *' He resided many years [that is* 
for or during many years] in that street :*' " He rode 
several miles [that is, for or through the space of several 
miles] on that day ;*' " He lay a^ hour [that is, {luring 
an hour] in great torture." . In th^ phrases, ** To dream 
a dream,*' " To live a virtuous life,*' &c. it appears that 
the noun expresses the same notion with the verb, and 
that it is no object of an action. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as 
if they were transitive, puttinjg after them the objective 
case, agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal 
verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imi- 
tated. The following are some instances of this prac« 
tice. " Refienting him of his design." " The king soon 
found reason to refimt him of his provoking such dan- 
gerous enemies." " The popular lords did not ftdl to 
enlarge themselves on the subject." " The nearer his 
successes afiproached him to the throne." " Gojlee thee 
away into the land of Judah." << 1 think it by no means 
a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c« " They have 
spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred 
with the pro&ne chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made 
neuter ; as, " I must firetmae with three circumstances." 
^ Those that think to ingratiate with him by calumni- 
ating me." 

S. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, hav- 
ing in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still 
the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify- 
some sort of motion, or change of place or condition : as, 
« I am come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen." 
The following examples, however, appear to be errone-^ 
0US9 in giving the neuter verbs a passive form^ instead 
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of an active one. « The rule of our holy religion^ from 
which we are infinitely swerved.** « The whole obliga- 
tion of that law and covenant vfa9 also ceased^** ^ Whose 
nutnber wa8 now amounted to three hundred.'* " This 
xnareschaly upon some discontent^ wa» entered 'Mo a con- 
spiracy against his master.'* ^ At the end of a cam- 
paign, when half the^ men are deserted or killed." It 
should be, " hccve swerved, had ceased,'* &c. 

4* The verb to be^ through all its variations, has the 

saTne case after it, as thai which next precedes it : '^ / 

"am he whom they invited ;'*•<* It may be (or might have 

been) he^ but it cannot be (or could not have been) /;" 

** It is impossible to be they f^ « It seems to have been 

hc^ -who conducted, himself so wisely ;" ^ It appeared to 

be Bhe that transacted the business ;" ^ I understood it to 

be hitn ;" " I believe it to have been them >•" ** We at 

first took it to be ^€r; but were afterwards convinced 

that it was not she^ ^< He is not the person nvho it seemed 

he was.** ^ He is really the person v)h6 he appeared to 

be." ^ She is not now the woman v>hom they represented 

her to have beeii." " Whom do you &ncy Hm to be ?** 

By these examples, it appears that this substantive verb 

has no government of case, but serves, in all its formSf 

as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, 

in the construction of the sentence, are the next before 

and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject 

will be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that 

the words in the cases preceding and following the verb 

to dcj may be said to be in afifiosition to each other* 

Thus, in the sentence, " I understood it to be him," the 

VKords it and him are in apposition ; that is, <* they refer 

to the same thing, and are in the same case*" 

The following sentences contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wronip case : <* It might 
have been A£m, but there is no proof of it;" f Though 1 
was blamed, it could not have been me ;*' <* I saw one 
whom I took to be she ;" « She is the person who I under- 
stood it to have been ;*• * »%o do you think me to be ?^f 
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" Whom do men say that I am?" " And whom think ye 
that I am?" 

Passive veAs which signify naming, &c. have the 
same case before and after them ; as, ** He was called 
"Capar ; She was named Penelope; Homer is styled the 
prince of poets ; James was created a duke ; The gene- 
ral was saluted empewr ; the professor was appointed 
tutor to the prince."* 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, 
« Let him beware ;" " Let ua judge candidly ;'* " Let 
them not presume ;" " Let Qeorge study his lesson." 

RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, " Ceafe 
to do evil ; learn to do well j" ** We (hould be pre- 
pared to render an account of our actions/' 

The prcppfition tOy though generally ufed before 
the latter vcrbj is fometimes properly omitted : as, 
«* I heard him fay it -/' inft^d of " to fay it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the inRnitive mood, without the sign /o, are Bid, 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, ^* I bade 
him do it ;" « Ye dare not do it ;" « I saw him do it ;" 
^ I heard him say it :" " Thou lettest Ijim go." 

1. In the following passa^s, the word /c, the sign of 
the infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. " I have ob- 
served some satirists to use," Sec. ^^ To see so many to 
make so little conscience of so great a sin." ^ It cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a 
young person, besieged by powerful temptations on every 
«ide, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold 
out against the most violent assaults ; tQ behold one in 
the prime and flower of his age, that is courted by plea- 
sures and honours, by the devil, and all the bewitching 

* See £ogli(h Jucercifes, nth edit. p. 71. The Note. 
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vanities of the world, to reject all these^ and to cleave 
steadfastly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the lbl« 
lowing places : ^ I am not like other men, to envy the 
talents I cannot reach." '^ Grammarians have denied^ 
or at least doubted, them to be genuine." <« Tb^t all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do always 
what is lighteous in thy sight." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, 
substantives, and participles: as, ^< He is eager to 
learn ;" « She is worthy to be loved ;" « They have a 
desire to iriiprove ;" " Endeavouring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a sub- 
stantive, expressing the action itself which the verb sig- 
nifies, as the participle has the nature of an adjective. 
Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substantive 
in dtfTerent cases : in the nominative ; as, ^ To/%% is 
pleasant ;" iri the objective : as, " Boys love to fiUn/ i" 
" For to will is present with met but to perform that 
which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used 
independently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction that with the potential mood : 
as, " To confess the truth, I was in feult ;" « To begin 
with the first ;" «' To proceed ;" « To conclude ;" that 
is, '< That I may confess," &c. 

RULE xin. 

In the ufe of words and phrafes which, in point 
of time^ relate to each other, a due regard to that 
relation (hould be obferved. Inftead of faying, 
** The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away ;'* we fhould fay, '* The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away." Inftead of, ** I remember 
the family more than twenty years ;" it fhould be, 
*' 1 have remembered the family more than twenty 
years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the manage- 
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Blent of the moods and tenses of verbs with vespect to 
one another, so that thef may be pr<^r and oonsuttent. 
The best rule that can be given is this vety ^ticnil one, 
^ To observe what the sense necessarily requires." It 
may, however, be of use to giv^ a few examples of irre- 
gular construction. ^' The last week I intended io hbue 
vniitxrij" is a very common phrase ; t}ie infnitive bong 
in the past time, as well as the verb which it fidlows. 
But it is certainly wrong : for how long soever it now is 
since I thought of writing, ^ to write" was then present 
to me, and must still be considered as present, when I 
bring back that time^ and the thoughts of it. It ought, 
therefore, to be, " The last .week I intended ta wrkrJ* 
The following sentences are also erroneous : ^ I cmt^ot 
excuse the remissness 6i. dsose whose busmeas it should 
have been, as it certainly was their interest, to heme in^ 
terfioaed their good offices." " There were two circum- 
stances which made it necessary for them to have ioat no 
time/* ^ History painters would have found itdifficult 
to have bweiUed such a species of beings/* They ought 
to be, " to interftosey to lose^ to invent*** <* On the morp 
row, because he should have known the cerUnaty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed himu" 
It ought to be^ ^ because he would know" or rather, 
^^ being mlHng to know." "The blind man said unto 
him. Lord, that I might receive my sight/* " If by any 
means I might attain unto the resurrection. of the dead ;*' 
«« Tnay," in both places, would have been better. " From 
his biblical knowledge, he appears to study the Scrip- 
tures with great attention ;" ^ to have etudiedy'* 8cc. *« I 
feared that I shoukl have lost it, before I arrived at the 
city ;" « should loae it.** « I had rather walk ;" It should 
be, ** I nvould ratlier walk." " It would have afforded me 
no satisfaction, if I could perform it:*' it should be, " if 
I cotUd have performed it ;'* or, ** It would afford me no 
satisfoctioni if I could fier/m^ It." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbsj we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood^ the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; 
and that the auxiliaries sfiould and wouldy in the imperfect 



trmeS) are used to express the present and fotofe sis weB 
as the past : fi>r which see page 83« 

1 . It is proper ^rther to observe, that yerf)8 of the m- v 
^fiittve mood in the following form ; "to wi^te,** " tobc 
writing," and " to be wrhten," always denote souietiMinig 
vontem/iorcm/ with the time of the governing vert), or sub^ 
seguent to i$ : but when verfa of that nK)od are expressed ' 
as follows ; " To have been wrftrng," « to have written^** 
and '* tSo have been written-,'* they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the ikne of the governing vei'b. 'I^his 
remark is thought to be of importance \ for if dtdy at> 
tchded to, it wiU, in mostca»es, be sufficient to^rect us 
in the relative application of these tenses. 

The follofwitig sentence is properly and analogicaHy 

expressed : "I fbtmdhim better than I expected to find 

-him.'* •* Expected to have found him,'* i& irreconcilabte 

^like to granmiM' and to sense. Indeed^ all verbs ex* 

pressive oLhope, desire, intention, or command, must 

invariaWy be foHowcd by the present, and not the perfect 

of the infinitive* Every person would perceive an error 

"m this expression ; ^ It is long since I commanded him 

to hartje done it t"' Yet " expedbed to hteve founds* is no 

better. It is as clear that the finding must -be posterior 

to the ^pect^tion, as that the obedience maH be posterior 

to the command. ^ 

Itt the sentence which fbifiyws, the verb is witk 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; 
** Jt would have affoiSded me great pleasure, as often as 
I reflected trpon it, fol^bfeve been the messenger of suck " 
IntelKgehce.'* As tlf^ message^ in this instance, was 
antecedent to the plea^«t»ie, and not contemporary witk 
it, th^ verb expressive of the mesKige must denote that 
antecedence, by being in the perfect of tht itlfiniti^ve. if 
the message an# the pleasure had be«> referreii to as ^ 
contemporary, the subsequent rttb woirfd, wi'th- ec^ual 
propriety, have been pnt in the present of the infinitive? 
as, '* It would have affordeid me great pleasure, to be th^ 
messenger of such intdKgeftce.** lii the former instance, 
^^ Q' 
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the phrase in questi«) is equivalent to these words ; «' If 
I had been the messenger ;" in the latter instance, to this 

'fc expression; \f Being the messenger." — For a further 
discussion -of this subject, seethe Tenth edition of the 
Ki^ to the Exercises, ruls xin*. The Note. • 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
"" press the past time with the defective verb oughts the per- 
fect of the infinitive must always be used : as, *' He 
4>ught to have done it.*' When we use this Verb, this is 
the only possible way to distinguish the past from tb^ 
present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rukf 
we can producer the sentiments of eminent grammari- 
ans; amongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But 
there are some writers on grammar, who strenuously 
maintain, that the governed verb in the infinitive ought 
to be in the past tense, when the verb which governs it, 
is in the past time. Though this cannot be admitted, 
in the instances which we have already given under this 
rule, or in any instances of a similar nature, yet there 
can be no doubt that, in many pases, in which the thing 
referred to prece4ed the governing verb, it would be pro* 
per and allowably. We may say ; " From a conversa- 
tion I once lia4with hin), he a/ifieared to hav^. studied 
Homer with great care and judgment ;" It would be pro- 
per also to say, '* From hh conversation, he ^[ifiears to have 
studied Homer with great careand judgment ;*' "That un- 
happy man Js sufifioaed ta have died by violence." These 

" example^ are not only consistent;jis^Hh our rule, but they 
confirm and illustrate it. It is thp; tense of the-govem- 
ing verb only, that marks what is called the absolute 
time ; the tense of the vierb. governed, marks splely its 
nlative time with i*espect to the other. 
, To assert, as some writers do, that v«rbs in the infini- 
tive mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre- 
lient, past, and futpre, is inconsistent with just gramma- 
tical views of the subject. . That these, verbs associate 
with verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no 
peculiar time of their own. Whatever peiiod the go- , 
veming verb assumes, whether present, past, or future, 
- the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that 
period, and its time is calculated from it.' Thus, thot 
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time of the infinitii'e may be before) after, or the same 
as, the time of the governing verb, according ^ the thing 
signified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, 
or present with, the thing denoted by the governing verb. 
It is, therefore^ with g;reat propriety, that tenses are as- 
signed to verbs of thfe infinitive mood. The point* of 
time from which they are computed, is of no consequence ; 
sjnce present, past, and future, are completely applicable 
to them* 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it is often proper' to use the 
pferfect of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet 
there are f>articular cases, in which it would be better to 
igive the expression a different form* Thus, instead of 
Saying, « I wish to have written to him sooner," ** I then 
wished to have written to' him sooner," *» He will one 
day wish to h*tve written sooner i" It would be more 
perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to 
the practice^ of good writers, to say $ <^ I wish that I had 
ivritten to him sooner,'* " I then wished that I had writ- 
ten tb him sooner," " He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures 
be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for 
the use of the past infinitive; as we may perceive by a 
few exiamples« " It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have fouftd him wise and virtu- 
ous.** " Td have deferred his repentance longer, would 
have disqualified him from repenting at all.'* ** They 
vvill then see, that to have faithfully performed their 
duty^ would have been their greatest consolation/** 

- RULE XIV.. 

Participles have the fame government as the 
verbs have fifdip which they arc derived : as, " I 
# am weary with hearing him ;" " She is instructing 
us /'* " The, tutor is admonishing Charles. ^^\ 

* Sec Key td the EngUih Exercifes, Tenth Edit. Rule xiii. The Note, 
f Sec « Eugliih Exercifes," Ehventb Edit. p. js* 



1. P«ifti(^leeare ^ofne^esgov^fiedbythemticfe;; 
fi)r the present patticipk) with the definite article the be«- 
ihre it, becomes a 8Qbstant}ve> aild must have the piepo* 
sitlon^afiber it: as, ^ These are the rules oC graauaary 
by the observing of which you oiay avoid mistakes." It 
would not be' proper to say, ^ by tlie observiiig which C* 
xior, << by <^)serving of which ;'- but the phrase^ without 
mther article or preposition, would ber'^ht: as, ^^ by' 
observing which/' The article a or on has the same 
effect ; aS) « This was a betraying of die trust F^ioaed 
in hina.** 

This nde wises from the nature ^anlj idiom of our Im- 
guage, and ftom as plain a principle ^s any pn which it 
is founded ; namely, ikM ^ word . whkt) has the article 
before it, tanA, the possessive prepositioB^of after it, mml 
be a niHin : and, if a noun, i^o\ii^ht to follow th» Qxgf^ 
struction of a noun, and nolt |o lims the regimen of a 
verb. It is the participial termination of this sort of 
iir<H*ds that is a^ to 4ec^ve us^ and make m treat them 
as if they M^ere of an amphibious species, partly 'noitQ* 
and partly verbs. # 

The following are a fpyf examples of tbe violation ^f 
this ride. ^ He was sent to pre^xu^e the way by preaob- 
ing pf repentance ;** it ought to be, " l^ the preaching of 
repentan«s ;•* ^, "by preaching repentance." By the 
continual roordfying dur c^rupt affeptians ;" it should 
be^ '< by the continual mortifying ^^' or, *^ by continuaUy 
mortifying our corrupt affections," « They kid out 
themselves ^towards the advancing and promoti^ tbo 
good of it;" ^towards advancing and promoting the 
good/' *' 1 1 is ow overvaluingourselves," to reduce every 
thing to the narrow measure of our capacities ;" << it 
is overvaluing ourselves," or, " an overvaluing ^ oat- 
aetves."^' « Keeping of one day in seven," fee. it ought 
to be, ^/Aek«cping(2^oneday;." or, ^ keepingone day."^ 

A phrdse in which the article precedes.,the present 
participle and the possessive preposition follows it, will 
not, in every Ipstanoe, convey the same' meaning, as 
would be conveyed by the participle without the article 
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and* prepositionr ^ He nexpr^ed the pleasure he had in 
the hearing of the philosopher," is capable of a different 
sense flpom, ^ He expressed the pleasure he had in hear- 
ing the philosc^er." When, therefore, we wish, fo^• 
the sake of harmonyor variety, to substitute one of these 
phraseologies for the other, we should previously consi" 
der whether they are perfectly similar in the seotimentB 
they convey. ^ \ ^ 

■ 2. Tke same observations which have been made re- 
»pecUng the effect'of^e article and participle, appea^U> 
be applicable to the pronoi^n and pajrticiple, when they. 
are similarly associated : as, " Much depends on their 
obeermng of the rule, and error wiU be th$ consequence 
of their neglecting of it," instead .oC " their observing the 
rule, and their neglecting it.** We shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : 
as, ** Much depends upon TV^oVodfiervm^* o/" the rule," 
Sec. But, as this construction sounds rather harshly, it 
would, in general, be better to express the sentiment in 
the' following, or some other fmm : << Much depends on 
the rule's being observed ; and error will be the conse- 
quence of its being neglect^ :*' or — "on observing, the 
rule; and— of neglecting it.** This remark may be 
^ applied to several other modes of expression to be found 
in this work ; which, though they are conteji^ed for* as 
striatiy connect, are not always the most eligible, on 
account of their unpleasant sound. See pages 56j 77 ^ 

iri—irs. 

• We sometimes meet with expressions libe the follow- 
ing : " Informing of his sentenpes, he was very exact ;" 
« I'rom calling o/* names, h&» proceeded to blows." But 
this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, like 
articles and pronouns, convert the parti^ple itself into 
th^ nature of iif sjubstantive ; as we havte shown above in 
the pfarasf , *< By observing which." And yet the par- 

f' ttciploi^ witli^ts adjuncts, may be considered as a substan- 
tive phrase in the objective case, gbvemed by the pre^ 
position or verb, expressed or understood : as^ ** By 
promisk^ much^ and tierfomdng but liHtle^ we become 

. despicable." "He studied to' avoid eycfiremng himself 

( ' tQ9 severely.-* .* -r 

M * * •* ^ > , ' 



3. As the perfect partu^ile ^ the iixiperfiiet ^n9e> 
are Sometimes difFiifeot in their formi cait^ must be taken 
that they be Bot indiscriminately u«&d* It is &«fu«i^y 
-told, « He begun/' fcr ^ ^le began ;*' « be i»up," fgr " h^ 
no ;•' ^ he drunk,'* for " he djnank ;" the |»rticiple being 
here used instead of the inaper&ct tense : and much 
sno^e fnefiueDtty the imperfect tense instead of the pais 
ticiple : as, " I had wrote," fcr " I had written :" ** I wan 
chose," for « I was chospif ;" " I hav^ eat," for, J» I have 
eaten*" His words were interwove with sighs j" " wem 
teerwweji.*' •< Hfi would h£^v«< spoke ;" « spoken.** " He 
hath bore witness to Jiis faithful servants ;-' ** bome^J 
*^ By this meaas He over-run his guide ;" «< aver-renJ'l 
^ This Kun has rose ^" V rUi^** ^ His constituti<m has 
been greatly shook, but his mind is too stix>ng to be shook 
by such causes ;'* " e/iaken" in both placQs. " They wei^e 
verses wrote on glass;" '* mit^^" " Phil«n?pher» 
\bave often mistook the source of true h^piness ;" it 
ought to be *V«M^»te^." i 

T^ participle ending in fc^ is often impixjperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t ;. as, ^ In good behaviour} 
he is not aurfiaat by any puinl of the school*" ^< Sj)^ was 
much distrest.*' They tnight to be ** mrfi(me4y' ♦' dw- 
treued.*' 

RULE XV* 

Adverbs, though they have no govertim^iift of 
cafe, tenfe, &c. require an appropriate fitua^on ip 
the fentenne, vizi for the moft parti.. heii>re a4^c^ 
tives, after vcrb^ activoor neuter, and frequently 
between the auxiliary and'thc verb : as, "He made' 
a vetj^ sensible difcourfe j he spole unaffectedly and j^ 
ferciUy, and nvas aUentively hiard by the wJhole af*- 
fembly.^ * - ^ 

A fe$v instances of erroneous positions of itl verbs may 
sertte to illustrate the rule. " He niust not e:s{pec.t to find 
study agreeable always j" {* c/^w/VlagreeaWe,*^ " We 
always find them ready when we want them ;*' *' we find 
them always tt^^^* 8cc. " Dissertations on the prophe- * 

- :-v* *' ' . ■ * 
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de« which him retnariEahly been fiOfilied;*' ^ which 
hiM^ been remaiKkably." ^ Instead of looking contempt- 
noiuftly <i!i%«< m the' ctooked in mind or in body^ we 
should look trp thankfully to God who hath made us 
belter*;'' ^ i^n^elid of looking down con$entfutwuslyj &c. 
we »haukl ihankJuUy look ufh"^ 8cc. « If thou art blesicd ^ 
noiiiirBlly with a good memory, ccmtinuallf exercise it ;" ^ 
^ mituiFaiiy bie»^d^" Ike. ^ exercise it amtinuaUy.** 

Sometupcies the adverb is placed with propriety befc^e 
the verby or at some distance after it ; sometimes be* 
tween the two auxiliaries ; and some^mes after them 
both; as in the following examples. <' Vice ataayg 
creeps by degrees^ and intennbfy twines around us those 
^ncealed fetters, by which we are at last eomfiietehf 
bound." ** He encouraged the, English Barons to carry 
their opposition y&r«ACT-.'' " They compelled him to de* 
Clare that he would abjure the realm Jbr ever i" instead 
o^, ."to carry jbrther their opposition ;" and '' to abjure 
for ever the realm*" " Ifc hkh- generally been reckoned 
an honest man :'' ^^ The book voAyalway* be had at such 
»f>laGe ;'' in preference to ^ has been generally ;" and 
** may be always." '* These rules will be clearly under- 
stood, after they have been diUgently studied,*' are pre# 
ferable td^ ^ These ruled will clearly be understood^ siter 
they have diUgently been studied." 

from At preceding remftxics and exafrnples^ k a|^>earB 
that no exact and determii^Ge rule csm be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
mdjbb^of €onsid«eible use ; but the easyfiow and per* 
spi^^y of the phrase, are tbe<4hin^ which ought to be 
chiefly regarded* 

The-adrerb (^e is often used as an expletive, or as a 
viprd that adds nothing to the ^nse ; in which case ic« 
precedes the verb and the noipiftativie noun : a8> " There 
\^s a person at the door ;" " There are some thieves in 
"tile house;'* whicl; wouhi be as well, or better, expressed 
by saying, " A person is at the door;" '* Some thieves 
%re in (be house.'' SmAetimes it is made use of to give 

a small degree of emphasis to Ihe sentem^e : «s, ^ Tlkr^ 
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ii^as a man sent from God, whose name was John.'* 
When it is applied in its strict sense, ifprindpally fol- 
lows the veii) and the nominative case : asj'^'lhie man 
stands /A^rf." ' * * . 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verf> i as, 
« I never was there ;" " He never comes at a proper* 
time*" When an auxiliary is used, it is placed'iiidiffisr- 
ently, either before or after this adverb : as, ^' He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from Xhat time.'* 
Kcoer seems to be improperly used in the foUowing pas- 
sages. " Ask me never so much dowry and gift;" " If 
I make my hands never so clean." " Charm he never so 
wisely." The word " ever'* would be more suitable to 
the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
plaoe where^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
and a preposition. " They framed a protestation, where 
they repeated all their foniier claims ;" i. e. *• in 'which 
they repeated." *' The king was Mill determined to run 
forwards, in tlie same course where he was already, by 
his precipitate career, too fatally advanced;" i. e. «*l&i. 
wA/cA he was." But it would be better to. avoid this 
mode of expression. 

The adveaihs A«id?, thence^ and whence^ imfflyia j^epo- 
sition; for they signify, **frora this place, from that- 
place, from what place." It seems, therefore, strictly 
speaking, to be improper to j«in a preposition with them, 
because it is superfluous : as, '^ This is the leviathan, 
from whence the wits of our age are snd to borrow ifcteir 
weapbns ;" *' An ancientH^thor prophesies from henoa^" 
But the origin of these words is little attended to, #hd 
the^reposition Jrom so often used in constructiiin with 
vthem, that the omission of it, in many cases, would seem 
stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here^ thercy whercj are often improper!^ . 
applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs 
hithery thither^ iiohither: as$ « He came here hastily;** 
« They rode there with speed." ^They should be, <« He 
came hither:^' « They rode thither^'* &c. 

3. WjB have some examples of adverbs being used for 
substanUVes; << la 1657, he erected it into JLCOpamunity, 
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of regttiaist since w^enj it has bc^n to iacreaae in thorn 
eountries as a religious order ;*' u e. " since tMch timeP 
"^A little while and I shall'^not see y«o ;** i. e. " a short 
time*X " It is worth their while ;'* i. e. ** it deserves their 
tinoe aYid pains.'' But this use of the word rather suits 
famHiar than grave style. The same may be said of the 
phrasey ** To do a thing on^ow;" i. e. "in any manner;** 
or, ** somehow ,•" i. e. ** in some manner.** " Somehow, 
worthy as these people are, tjiey are under the influence 
<rf prejudice." 

^ULE XVI. 

~ Two nqgativesy in EngBfli, deftroy one another^ 
or ;are equivalent to ian affirmative : as, ^' Nor did 
they not perceive hioi ;? that is, *^ they did per- 
ceive him.*' ''His language, though inekgaBt^ is 
not un^rammaticsl /* that is^ '' it is grammatical." 

It is better to express ao affirmation, by a fegukr at 
fifpaalive, than by two aepanite negatires* «s in tbe£»r- 
iDcr sentence : but when one of the tiegntives is jotned to , 
another woia^» as in the latter sentencse^ the two negaliiwa 
form a pleading and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperiy employed two negatives 
instead of one ^ as in tlie following iDstaoces : ^ I never 
did repent of doing good, nor shall not now ;" ^ nor shall 
InottfJ'^ ^^ Never no imitator ^rew up to bis author:" 
^< never did anyit** Sec. ^* I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argumoot must prove ;'' ^ I cannot by amf 
moan%" &c cftf^lcan^no mam»*^ ^ Nof let po com- 
&«ter approach me;" ''nor let my coifoforter," &c«- 
^ Nor is dangm* ever apprehended in sueh a govenuneiit» 
tm more than we commonly apprehe&d danger from 
thnnder or earthquakes;'^ it should be, ^^am^nufrcp" 
<' Ariosto, TasBp, Galileo, so m^rethan Raphael, were not 
tfbm in republics.'" ^ Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Gali* 
leo, any mom thanBaphael, was bora in a republic." 

RULE XVII. 

Prepofitions govern the objective cafe : as, ** I 
have heard a good character of her ;" " From him 
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that is needy turn not away ;'* " A word to the- 
wife is fufficient for them /!! . " Wc may be good 
and happy 'without riches.*^ ^ 

The following are examples of the nominative case be- 
ing used instead of the objective. " Who servest thou 
under ?" " Who do you speak to ?" " We are still much 
at a loss who civil power belongs to ?" ** Whodostthou 
ask for"?" " Associate not with those who none can speak 
well of." In all these places it ought to be " wAowi.'* 
See Mte U ♦ 

The preppsitioDs to apd /or are often understood, 

cliiefly before the pronouns : as, " Give me the book ;'* 

*' Get me some paper ;*' that is, " to me ; for me." " Wo 

. is me ;" i. e. " to me." " Hft was banished England -" 

i. e, ^^from England." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it^verns: as, " Whoirt wilt thou give it to?" 
Histead oft *' To whcm wilt thou give it ?** <* Hfe is an au- 
thor whom I am much delighted with ;" '^ The woiid 
is too polite to shock authors with a truth, yf)nch gene- 
rally their booksellers are the first that infom^ themoL" 
This is an idiom to which our langua^ is strongly in«- 
clined ; it prevails in common cxmversation, aitd suits* 
very well with the familiar style in writing! but the 
placing of the preix>sition before the relative, is more 
graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much 
better with the solemn and elevated style* 

2« Sqme writers separate the preposition from its 
noun, in order to connect different: prepositions with the 
same noun : as, <' To suppose the zodiac and planets to 
be efficient qfj .and antecedent to^ themselves.'* This, 
whether in theifiimiliar or the solemn styie, is always inefe*^ 
gant, and should generally be avoided. In forms of law, ' 
and the like, where fulness and exactnesi^ of expression' 
must take place of every other considera^on, it may be 
admitted. » 

3* Different relations/ and different senses, must be 
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ficpressed by different prepositions, though fn conjunc- 
tion with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to 
converse mih a person, ufion a subject, in a house," &c«. 
^Ve also say, ** We are disappointed qf a thing," when 
we cannot get it, **<and disappointed /« it," when we have 
it, and iind it does not answer our expectations. But two 
differflnt prepcfsitionamust.be improper in the same con- 
struction, and in the -^me sentence : as, ^^ The combat 
betweqi thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two 
prepositions the preference is to b& given, a^ both are 
used. promiscuously, and custom has not decided in fa- 
vour of either ot them. We say, " Expert at," and 
" ej^rt in a thing.'* " Expert at finding a remedy for 
his mistakes ;" " Expert in*deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
WAich the nouns are derived : as, " A compliance withy" 
" to comply with ;'* " yV dispositioii to tyranny," " dis-» 
posed to tyrannise." 

4. As an accurate and a^p^priate use of the preposi* 
tiott is of great importance, wc shall selec^t a considera- 
ble number of examples of impropriety, in the applica- 
tion of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition o/^"He is te* 
solved of going to the Persian court ; ♦ " on going,*' &c. 
" He was totally dependent, of the Papal crown ;'* *^ on 
the Papal," &c. " To call of a person," and « to wait of 
him ;" " on a person," &c. 5^ He was eager of recom- 
mending' it to his fellow citizens,*' " in reeommending," 
&c* Cy is sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, 
after tyorr^y : as, ** It is worthy observaiipn,*' or, "of 
observat»n."> Bdt it would have been beffer omitted in 
the following sentences. " The emulation, who should 
serve their country ^st, no longer subsists among them, 
but of who should obtain the most lucrative command." 
*^ The raip hath been fulling o/* a. long time ;" " falling a 
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kMlg time*!! << It is sita&tion chiefly which decides of ih0 
fortune and chaFacters of men :" ^ decides the fortune," 
or, «* comernin^ the fortuoc." " He found the greatest 
difiSculty of writing ;" •< in writing " ^* It might ha^ 
given me a greater taste of its antiqiifties.*' A taste o;f a^ 
thing implies actual enjoyment of it; but a taste J^ it,' 
implies only a capacity for enjoyment. ^ *' Thi^ had a 
l!nuch gi^ter share of inciting him, than any regard after 
his father's commands ;" " share in inciting/* and " re- 
gard w his fethetV* &c 

2d, With respectf^ to the prepositions to' and for.r^ 
"You have bestowed yotfr fevours to the most deaei-ving 
persons;*' ^ vfum the most deserving,** &c. ** He ac- 
oused the ministers for betrying the Dutch :* ** ^^fbav- 
ing betrayed." *'His abho/rence to that superstitious 
figure ;" " of that," &c. " A great- change to the bet- 
ted ;" ^^for the better." " Thy i)rejudice to ray cause;* 
^agtmst." « The- English were very different people 
then to what they are at present ;" ^from what," &c. 
*< In compliance to the declaradqn ;" « vn$h^''' Sec. " It 
i3 more than they tihougbt i>rf << thought qf," << Th&re 
is no need Ibcit ;" '' of it." For is, superfluous ia the 
phrase, " More than; he knows, ^r." « No discoup^pe- 
ment for the authors to proceed i" *' ro.the authors^" SiC. 
^flt was perfectly in comptiaoiQe to some person;*' 
*' with.'' « Tfie v^sest princes seed not think it any d** 
minution to their greatness, or de^Eogation to their 9u£* 
ciency, to rely upon <:ounseli" "diminution of^* soad 
*^ derqgation/r om." \ 

3d,'With respect to the prepo»tion»'WfA aad t4A«».-« 
'^Reconciling himself with the king. '^ '' Those ihtagtf 
which have the greatest resemblance with each olher^ 
frequently differ the most." ^ That^^utfli ref^ctian shoidd 
be consonant with our common nature/- ^^ (Conformable 
with," &c. " The hi^ory of Peter if agreeable wit^ tbe 
saered texts." In all the above instait6e% it should be^ 
" fo," instead of ^ with" " It is a use that perhaps I 
should hot have thought on ;'* *J thought of.'* *' A great- 
er quantity may be taken from the heap^ without 
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infddng any seasStic idteratiiMi upon it ;'* ^ in it.'* << In* 
trusted to persons on whom the paFliament could con« 
fide ;" ^^m whom." ^ He was made much on at Ar* 
gos ;*' ^ much of*** " If policy can prevail upon force ;" 
** over force.** ** I do likewise dissent with the examiner;" 

4t;(i, Wjth respect to the prepositions in^ fmm^ &c.— - 
'^ They should be informed in some pafrts of his charac- 
ter;** ^about^-* or, " concerning,'' « Upon such occasions 
QS fell into their cognizance ;*' " under**' " That variety 
of Actions into which we are still engaged ;" '* in which." 
" To restore myself into the favour ;" " to the favour." 
*' Could he have profited from repeated experiences j" 
*' Ay." Frotn seems to be superfluous after^r^mr ; as, 
** He could not forbear from appointfing the pope," &c. 
** A strict observance after times and fashions ;" *« of- 
times." ** The character which we may now value our- 
.selves by drawing;" ^^ufion drawing.** ** Neither of 
tbein. shall m^e me swerve out of the path ;" ^^from 
the. path." " Ye blind guides, which strain ut a gnat, 
and swallow a camel ;" it ought to be, " which strain 
oia a gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by strainifig 
it." The impropriety of the preposition has wholly de- 
.stroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
.tilings. It cannot be properly used in conjunction witli 
the word even/f which is in the singular numbdh : as^ 
" Which is found among every species of liberty ;" " The 
Opinion se^ms to gain ground among;every body.'* 

5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of 
place, when' they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
as, ** I went to London ;" « I am going to town." But 
the preposition 0t is generally used after the neuter verb 
io ^ ; as, " 1 have been at London ;" '' I was at the place 
appointed ;** ^* I shall be at Paris/' We likewise say-: 
•* He touched, arrived at any place." The preposition in 
is set befQre countries, cities, and large towns : as, '< He 
lives in'Ttance, in London, or in fiirmingham " Bxxt 
before tJUageS} single houses, and cities which are in 
R 
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distant countries) at is used ; as^ ^ He tives at Haekney $*' 
" He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pix»« 
noun one another^ whether the preposition of be placed 
between the two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may say, " They were jealous of one another ;" ar^ . 
^ They were jealous one of another \'' but perhaps the 
former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepo^tions : asy 
excepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according^ 
<> They were aliib fault ex^cefit pr excepting hinv*' 

RULE XVIIJ, 

Conjunaions connect the fame moods a«d tenfes 
of verbs, and cafes of iiotins and pronouns : as, 
*^ Candour is to be approved and practiced .-" " If 
thou fincerely d^sire^ and earneftly pursue virtue, 
fhe ivUl affurcdly be found by thee, and prove a rick 
reward ;" *' The mafter taught her and me to 
write i" " He an4 she were fchool-feliows/'* 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may 
further display its utility. *'If he prefer a virtuous 
life, and is sincere in his professions, he will suc- 
ceed;** "if he firefers.** ^ To deride the miseries 
of the janhap|>y, is inhuman ;' and^ wanting compas- 
sion towards them, is unchristian j" « and to want 
compassion.** " The parliament addressed the king, 
and has been prorogued the same day ;" " and wo« pro* 
rogued." " His wealth and him bid adieu to each other;" 
" and he*' " He entreated us, my comrade and I, Xs> live 
harnioniously ;'•' " comrade and me,*' " My sjs.ter an4 
her were on good terras ;" *' and she.'* " We often over- 
look the blessings which are in our possession, aiid are 
searching after those which are put of our reach :" It 
«ught to be, *' and search after." 

■ . .. ■ ■ ' ' -. ..1 ' . ■ ■ ■ F 

• 7*1^13 rule refers only to nouns and pronouns, which have the 
fame bearing or relation, with regard to other parts fd the fentcncc* 
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1. Conjanctiona are, indeed, frequently made to con^ 
hect different moods and tenses of verbs: but in these 
instances the nominative must generally, if not always, 
be repeated, which is not necessary, though it may be 
done, under the construction to which the rule refers. 
We may say, " He &w« temperately, and he has long 
Sved temperately;" "He may return, but ht will not 
continue/' ^^ She was proud, though she is now humble :" 
but it is obvious, that the repetition of the nominative in 
such cases, is indispensable ; and that, by this means, 
the latter members of these sentences are rendered not 
so strictly dependent on the preceding^as those are which 
come under the rule. When, in the progress of a sen- 
tencey we pass from the. affirmative to th^ negative form, 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative is always resumed : as, ^' He is rich, but he 
is not respectable." " He is not rich, but he is respecta- 
ble." There appears to be, in general, equal reason for 
cepeating the nominative, and resuming the subject, 
when the course of the sentence is diverted by a change 
of the mood or tense. The foliowing sentences may 
therefore be improved. ^ Anger glances into the breast 
of a wise maut but will rest only in the bosom of fools ;" 
", but resis only ;'' or, " but it will rest only." " Virtue 
is praised by many, and would be desired also, if her 
worth vere really known ;" " and she would." " The 
world begins to recede, and will soon disappear ;*' ^< and 
it will." 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, feme 
the fubjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that when fomething contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the fubjunctive ought to.be ufed: as, 
^^ If I were to write, he would not regard it j" 
" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent.** 

Conjunctions that are of a pofitive and abfolute 
nature require the indicative mood. ^* As virtue 



advances, SO vife r/cedes /' '* Scis te^ilthy, M-/j»/tf 
he /J temperate/* 

The conjunctfons, ^, ftMs^r tadcM^ esteept, «Aflfte«$. 
Sec gaierally re<}«ipe the snbjimcdve modd atfer thefBT'^ 
as, « jy them he afflicted, I'cpihe not;" *$ Tbm^h he«/<^ 
ihe, yet will I trust ii> htm ;*^ ^' Hfc tatinot be clean^ ui 9 ku$ 
he «w*A hiiTTSeFf :'* " No power, excefit it f»pre given firtm 
above;'* « Whether it w?r^ I m» ttiey, so we preaciL-"' 
ttut even these cotvjunctiond, when the sentence does not 
imply doufot, adfnrt of the in^ticative : a% ^ Thmigk M 
?> poor, he \9 contented." . . 

The foHowing exanfpk ms^, in some measiMtv sevve- 
to illustrate theSiistitiction between the subjunctive and? 
the indicative nioods* " Though he voere divinely iiw 
spired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God) WitIC 
suprenre authority ; though he werif endued with %\x^t^ 
natural po^¥ers, and could, therefore, have confirmed the 
truth oF what he uttered, by isiiracles ; yet, in compli- 
ance #it!!f the way in which human liature and reasona* 
Me creatures are usually wPdught* upon, htt reasoned.^ 
That our Saviour was divinely inspiredyaitid endued witii 
siipematirral powleps-, are positions tha% are here CakeH 
for gi*anted, ad not adrtiittiftg the least doubt ; they woiii^^ 
therefore have beew betted eKpressed in the. ini(£ical&i^ 
ififdod : " Though he tftf* divinely inspired ; ihoi^h be «W*# . 
eMued ttith supernattmil powers.** The subjunctive i# 
used in the like improper manner in the folk>wing ex* 
ample : " JTtough he ivere a son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence, by the things which he suffered.** But, in a similar 
passage, the indicative, with great propriety, is empk>y- 
ed to the same purpose ; ** Though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor.'* 

1. Lesty and that^ annexed to a command precedingy 
itecessarily require the subjunctive mood : as, " Love not 
sleep, it$f. thou come to poverty ;" '* Reprove not a scorn- 
er, lest h&hate thee;*' « T^e heed fhat thoa tfieaJt not 
toJacbb." 
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If, vijith but following it^ when futurity is denote, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, ^' If he do but touch 
the bUUy they shall smoke ;" <^ If ]a& be biu discreet, he 
mil succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on 
this occasion^ when future time, is not signified : as, *' If, 
ia this expression, he do^a btu jest, no offence should be 
taken;" "^she w ^i«/ sincene, I am happy." The 
same distinction applies to the following forms of ez- 
pressim) : " If. he rfo submit, it will be from necessity ;** 
"Though he do<?fi submit, he is not convinced;" **If 
thou cSo not reward this service, he will be discouraged ;" 
"If yhoxxdoBt heartily forgive him, endeavour to forget 
the offence/' 

'^S^ in the following instances, the conjunction Maf, ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accom- 
panied with the subjunctive mood. ** So much she 
dreaded his tyranny, that the fate of iSer friend she dare 
not lament.** " He reasoned so artfully that his friends 
would listen, and think \that1 \i^v:ere not wrong." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indica- 
tive and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence^ 
and in the same circumstances, seems to be a great 
impropriety :. as in these instances. <^ If there be but 
one 4>ody of legislators, it is no, better than a tyranny ; 
if there are only two, there will want a casting voice." 
^ If 9^ man have a hundred sheep^ and one of them zV 
gone astray 9" &g. 

^ ' 4. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction -of 
any language," have arisen from the ellipsis of some 
words, which were originally inserted in the sentenee, 
and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this. hits 
been the case with respect* to the conjunctive form of 
woMs, now in use j which will appear from the follow- 
ing examples: ^ We shall overtake him though he 
rtmi^ that is, " though be «AoK/rf.ron ;" "-Unless he act 
prudently, he will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, 
" unless he 9haU act prudently." ** If he succeed and 
obtain his end, he will not be the happier for it ;" that is, 
R 2 
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^ If lie shouid succeed, arid ahotiid c^ahk his did.*' 
*these remarks and examples are designed' to ah0# f^ 
original of our present donjuncdve fot*ms of expi«ssi<9n J 
and to enable the student to examine the propriety rf 
tising them, by tracing- the word* in question to thdfr 
proper origin and ahcient cbAnexions. BtA it is ftece^aii^ 
ty to be more particular on this subject, afid tfaeteibre 
Ve shall add a few obsfervatibtts respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pn- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, ha^ & fbture sigilifi- 
cation. This is effected by varying the terminations of 
the second and third persons singular of the indkatire ; 
" as will be evitknt from the following examples:' <* If 
•tfaoit prwtfifTy thoushouldst be thankfkl ;" ^Unless te 
ttudy more closely, he will never be learned*^ Somfe 
writers however would express these sentiments withodt 
those vaiiatiorts ; «* If th^firoaftereafy" &€• « Unless be 
ttmUeay* Sec* : and as there is great diversity of practice 
in this point, it is proper to ^Skv the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distmguishing the right^appM- 
cation of these different forms of expression. It tnay 
be considered as z rule, that the changes of terwnihatioh 
are necessary, when these two circuiWitatices coticuf r 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious afWil cotittngent tmr 
tare j and 2d, When the teit> has a tefereiice to futtifle 
time. In the following sentencfes, both these? drctim- 
stances will be foetid to uhite : •* If thou tnjure allotlM^, 
thou wilt hurt thyself;" " He has a hard heart ; attd If 
he corainue imj^enitent, he must suffer}" '* He will 
maintain his principles, though he loae his estate^*^ 
** Whether he succeed Or not, his intention is laudable^** 
« If he be not prosperous, he will not repine ;'* " If a 
man mite his servant, and be die^** &c. Exodus xxi. 20. 
f n all these examples, the things signified by the verbs 
ire uncertain, and refer to future time. But in the di- 
stances which follow, iiature time is not referred to ; and 
therefore a (Afferent construction takes place ^ *^ If choa 
SvM virtootttslyj tb^ t^ri happy i'' '^ Unksa be fMdi9 
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WHat he ^ys, Jw is doubly faithtess •/' ** If his oflbm the 
MceMeAce of nrvaty he does not regard her precepts ;" 
** 'llioogh he 9eem9 to be simple and artiesSf he has de» 
iseived us;'* '< Whether ftrtue u better than rank or 
wealth, admits not of any dispute ;" ^ If thoa be&evem 
with all thy heart, thou may at/' &c. Act8ri\u37,>-^ 
Thej^e are many sentences, intcoduced by conjunctions, 
in which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted i 
as, ^' Though, he exceU her in knowledge, she &r ex- 
ceeds him in virtue.'* ^ 1 have no doubt of his princi- 
ples ; but if he believes the truths of religion, he does 
not act according to them." - 

That both the circumstances of contingency and fii* 
turity are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering 
the terminaUous, will be evident, by inspecting the fot< 
lowing examples ; which show that there are instances 
in which neither of the circumstances alone implies the 
other. In the three examples following, contingency 
is denoted, but not futurity. 'Mf he tfUnka as he speaks, 
he n^ safely be ti*u$ted.*' ^ If he ia now disposed to 
lt> I w^il perform the operation.'' ^<'H<e acts nprightly, 
tinless be deeetvea me/' In the following sentences, fm- 
tttricy is signiiied, but net contingency. ^ Aa toon m 
fdie sun «f^ it will be cooler." "^ As the i^otomn ad^ 
- vmicesy these birds wifi gradaally emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
fbat febe rules above mentioned may be exttaded to«i« 
^rt, that in cases wherein conUngenoyand foturity do 
*tot ceneur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sig- 
nification of present time, nor to vary its form or ter- 
'snination. The verb would then be in 4be indicative 
-moD^, whatever conjunctions mig^ attend it«—«Iftheie 
' rules, which seem to form the true distinctimi between 
&e subjunctive and' the indicative «moodS ih4lns tenae» 
.were adoptedand established in practice, we should have, 
on this point, a principle of decisi<m sim|^ and prepi^^ 
•and readily applicable to every case that might occur— 
k willy dmibUess) sometimea happe% that^ on tJus qc« 
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casioQ, as well as on many other occAsicinsi a strict ad* 
herence to grdtnmatical rules, would render the language 
stiff and formal : but when cases of this sort occ4ir. it is 
better to give the expression a diffeteot turn, than to 
violate grammar for the sake of ease, or even of ele- 
gance. See Rtde 14* JVbie 2. . . 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make 
a few observations. Some writers express themselves 
in the perfect tense as follows : " If thou ^ave determin- 
ed, we must submit:" " Unless he have consented, Ihc 
writing will be void :*' but we believe that few authors 
of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper 
form seems to be, ^ If thou ^aa^ determined ; unless- be 
has consented," &c. conformably to what we meet wkh 
in the Bible : '' I have surnamed thee, though thou haH 
not known me.** Isaiah xlvl 4, 5. *< What is the hope of 
the hypocrite, though he hath gained,*^ &c. Job, xxvti.-S. 
See also .^c/« xxviii. 4. 

' 6. In the pluperfect and futui*e tenses, we sometimea 
meet with such expressions as these ; *' If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently^ thou wouldst have reaped the 
advants^e;" ^' Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, 
we cannot determine ;" "If thou will undertake the bu- 
siness, there is little doubt of success." This iiiode of 
expressing the auxiliaries does not appeaf to be war- 
ranted by the general practice of correct writers. They 
should be hadstf shaU^ and wilt : and we. find them used 
in this form, in tbe sacred Scriptures.* 

<( If thou hadst known, Sec. Luice xix. 47. « If thoii 
Aadat t>een.here,V' 8cc. John xi. 21. « If thou wi//, thou 
canst make me clean," Matt, viii. 2. See also^ 2 Sam. 
ii. 27* Mittp xvii* 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense 
in the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied 
in its termination : as, " If thou lovrd him truly, thou 
wouldst obey him ;" << Though theu did confonn} thou 
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hoMt ^hec^ noHAug . bf i&" Xivm virifftion, howcYerV 
appea rs to be u&proper. Ou? pnesent vmrsion of the 
^mf^ture^ whicii we again refer to^ as a good gvammatl- 
CbI aotfaority in points of this natare, d^iob» aegadnst it. 
*« If thou kneweac the gift^" &x. Ja/m iv. 10. ^ If thou 
didBi receive it, why doat thou glory ?" 8tc. 1 Cor. iv. Ti 
Seef also Dan, v. 22. But it ia proper to remark^ that 
the Ibrm of the verb to bcy when used sttbjonetively In the 
imperfect tensey is indeed very considerably and properiy* 
varied from that which it has in the imperfect of tto 
imSvcative mood} a^ the learner will perceive by tnnnng 
to the conjugation of that verb.* 

d. It may not be superfluous^ also to observe, that the 
a\ixilian«s of the potential mood, when applied to the^ 
subjunctive, do not change the termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say„ '^ If thou mayst or 
ca»«# go;" << Though thou mzg^M live;" ^ Unless thou 
cwddat read ;" " If thou wou/dst leam ;" and not " 1£ 
thou tnay or can go," &c. It is sufficient, pn this pointy 
to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; << If 
Ihou shouldat go ;** Johnson. « If thou mayat^ mghtst^ or 
cotildat love ;' Lowth. Some authors think, that when 
that efxpressesthe motive or end, the termination of these 
auxiliaries should be ^ried : as, '< I advise thee, tlua 
thou may beware ;*' ^ He checked thee, fhdt thou abould 
not presume :" but there does not appi^ar to be any 
ground for this exception. If the expression of ^ condi* 
tion, doubt, contingency,'N&:c« does not warrant a change 
in the form of these- auxiliaries, why should they have it, 
when a* motive or end is expressed? The translators of 
the Scriptures do not appear to have made the disUnc- 
tion contended for., " Thou buildest the wall, that thou. 
mayat be their king," J^eh. vi. 6. " There is forgive- 
ness witli thee, that thou rnayat be feared*" Paabna 
^^xxx. 4* 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it 
spears, that with respect to what is termed the present. 

* See obfcrvations on the manner of conjugating the fubjiihctlve 
mood, at pages 90» T0«<^xo4, 
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tense of any verb, when the cireumstances of contingency 
and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations 
of the second and third persons singular: that witUoQt 
the concurrence of those circumstances, the terminations 
should not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxilia- 
ries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the 
future, undergo no alterations whatever : except the 
imperfect of the verb to bey which, inj^ases denoting con- 
tingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular 
number. See A 90. The Note, 

After perusing what has been advanced oh this sub- 
ject, it will be natural for*the student to inquire, what is 
the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians 
think it extends only to. what is called the present tense 
of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to be^ when it denote^ contingency : because in 
these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of varia- 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion 
of other grammarians, that, besides the two cases just 
mentioned, all verbs in the three past, and the Iwo fu- 
ture tenses, are in the subjunctive mood, when they de- 
note contingency or uncertainty, though they have not 
any change of termination ; and that, when contingency 
is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, 
belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction 
may attend it. They think, that the definition and na- 
ture of the subjunctive mood, have no refei'ence to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified by the Ycrb ; 
and that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist 
without a variation of the veii), as ^the infinitive mood, 
which has no terminations different. from those of the 
indicative. The decision of this-point may not, by some 
grammarians, be thought of. much consequence. But 
the rules which ascertain the propriety of varying, or not 
varying, the terminationb of the verb, will certainly be 
deemed important. These rules may be well observed, 
without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature 
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•attdlfmits of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks 
on the subject, see pages 78-*80. 84—86. 102—104. 
108 — 111.* ^" 

■^: Some conjunctions haVe their correspondent con- 
junctions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent 
fnember of the sentence, the latter answers to the for- 
mer: as, 

1st, Though^r^yet^ nevertheless: as, " Though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.** 

2d, IVhether^^-'OTi as, ^ Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot telL" 

3d, Eitherm-~ori as, " I will either send it, or bring it 
myself." 

4th, J^feither-^nor : as, " ^/either thou nor I am able to 
compass it." 

5th,' jia — 08 : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
" She is as amiable. c« her sister." 

6th, jIs — so : expressing a comparison of equality : aS| 
;« wfs the stars, so shall thy seed be.'* 

7th, As^^o : expressing a comparison of quality; as^ 
^* jis the one dieth, so dieth the other." 

Bih, So-^tOs,: with a verb exprpssing a comparison of 
quality : as, " To see thy glory, so as 1 have seen tliee in 
the sanctuary.** 

. * We have ftated^ for the ftudent*6 in&rmation, the different 
opioionsof grammarians, refpecting the EngUfli Subjunctive Mood: 
First, that which fuppofes there is no fuch mood in our language ; 
*Secondlyy that which extends it no farther than the variations of the 
verb extend ; Thirdly y that which we have adopted, and explained 
at large; and which, in general, correfponds with the views of the 
moft approved writers on Englilh Grammar. We may add a Fourth 
opinion ; which appears to po/Tcfs, at leaft, much plauubility. This 
jopinion admits the arrangement we have giVen, with one variation, 
namely, that of afligning to the firft tenfe of the fubjunctive, two 
forms: ift, that which fimply denotes contingency: as, ** If he <fe- 
fires it, 1 -will perform the operation ;" that is, " if he now defires 
it:** idly, that which. ^denotes both contingency and futurity : as, 
«* If he desire it, I wiU perform the operation ;'* that is, " If he 
ihould hereafter del|re it.*' This laft theory of the fubjunctive mood, 
* claims the merit of rendering the whole fyftem of the moods con- 
sent and regular ; of being more conformable than any other, to 
the definition of the fubjunctive ; and of not referring to the indica- 
tive mood forms of expref&on^ whldi ill accord widi its fimplicity 
And nature. 
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iagva-comparijsenu^ qf«tt^ty s, ^^»,*^ Poinpey tvas not ao 
great a man a« Cxsar." 

tlKMi, So^-^dkot:^ expresaing a fioo^equenee : as, <<'He 
jKaaao.&tigjiedyiito be could, aearaelf move*" 
. Tiie QonjuAaions e>r and ^or may often be used, widi 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character 
ji«as »Qt sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, ^sented tothe 
measure.'' In tbis sentence, «r wbuid perbaps have 
been better; but, in. general,- n^ seems to repeat the 
negation in the former part of the sentence, aadtbefe- 
lore gives, more emphasis tothe expression* 

10. ConjuncUons are often improperly used, both sin- 
gly and in pairs. The following are examples of this 
impropriety. " The relations are so uncertain, as that 
they require a great deal of examination:" ii should be, 
" that they require,** &c. " There was no man so san- 
guine, who did not. apprehend some ill consequences :** 
it ought to be, " So sanguine as not to apprehend,*' &c.: 
or, "no man, how sanguine soever, who did not,**. Sec. 
." To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge his 
power." " This i^ no other but the gate of paradise.** 
In t)oth these instances, but should be than* " We should 
suflBciently w^igh the objects of our hope ; whether they 
are such as we may reasonably expect from theia .what 
they propose," &c. It ought to be, <^ that we may i«a« 
sonably," &c. " The duke hM pot behaved with that 
loyalty as he ought to have done ;" " with which he pught." 
<Mn the order as they lie in his preface:^' it should be, 
** in order as they lie ;" or, " in the ordei* .'« vi^ch ihey 
lie." « Such sharn^ replies that cost him his life ;" " of 
cost him,** Sec. "If he were truly that scarecrow, as he 
ia now commonly painted ;" " such a scarecrow,*' &c. " I 
wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters,'* &c. ; " do such justice as to oblige," &c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning 
.with the conjunctive form of a verb. " Wcrevly^v^ no 
diffei^nae, there woukl be no choice." 
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A double conj[unctiTe, in two correspondent clauses of 
^sentence, is sometinies msde use of: siSy^Had he 
4one this, he ^tad escaped ;" "* Nad the Htnitatiobis on th^ 
prerogative been» in his time,. quite Bxed and certain, his' 
integrity ^aii made him regard as sacred, the boundaries 
of thie cohstituti6n.*' Th(6 sentence in' the common form 
would have I'ead thus: " If the limitations on the pre- 
rogative had been, &c his integrity vfcmtd have iti»de 
bim;regard,'' &c. 

The particle a«, when it isconnected with the pronoun 
^iichy has the force of a relative pronoun : as, "Let such 
va« presume to zed^ise others, look well to their own con* 
duct;" which is equivalent to, ** Let rftem who presume,** 
&c. But when used by itself, tWs particle is to be^ con- 
"SAdered as a cohjimction, or perhaps as an adverb* See* 
the Key, 

CXir language wants a conjunction adapted to faniiliar 
style, equivalent to notwithstmndin^^ The words for alt 
that J seem to be too low, " The word was in the mouth' 
qf every one, but> £br all that, the subject may still Be a^ 
secret/* . 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence* ^< It cannot 
be otherwise, in regard that the P'rench prosody diifers 
from' that of every other language-** 

The word excefif is far preferable to oth&r than. « It 
admitted of no eiTectual cure other than amputation." 
Excefit is also to be preferred to ^ dz«^ '^ They were 
happy all but the stranger.** 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted ; *^ Which nobody presumes, or is so 
sanguine a to fiopei" ^'1 must, howevei^y be so just a to 
pwn.T 

The conjunction that-h often prqieHy omitted, and 
pllderstpod ; as, " I beg you woufd come to me ;" "See 
thiou.dp it ^t.;'* < Instead of "that you would,*' "that 
thQudo;" But in the foBowihgand many similar phrases, 
tl^s' i^Qoiu^ciioa were. much better inserted : *' Yet it i& 
reason the memory of their virtues remain to posterity." 
It should he, " yet it isjwt thaixh,^ memory," 8tc« 

S 
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RULE XX. 

Whea the qualities of different things arc com- 
pared, the latter ooun pr pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or as^ but agrees with the 
verb, 6r is governed by the verb or the prcpo- 
fition^ exprefled or underftood : as, " Thou art 
wifer than I;" that is, "than I am.'' '' They 
loved him more than me j'* i. e. " more thato they 
loved me." ^* The fentiment is well exprefled by 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than htm^'' 
that is, " than by him."* 

The pDopriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in som^ other forms, may be disco- 
vered, by supplying the words that are not expressed; 
which will be evident from the following Instances of 
erroneous construction. " He can read better thah me.* 
** He is as good as her.** *' Whether I be present or 
no." ** Who did this ? Me."' Ef «upplying4he words 
jonderstoo^ in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear : as, " Better than I can 
read ;" " As good as she is ;" " Preseht or not present j" 
*' I did it." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have 
been committed : a number of which is subjoined^ as a 
further caution and direction to the learner. *< Thouart 
ajnuch greater loser than me by his death." '* She suf- 
fers hourly more than me." '' We conlFilnited a third 
more than .the Dutch, who were obliged to the same 
proportion more Ihan us.** ** King Chartes, and more 
than him, the duke and the popish faction. Were at liber- 
ty to form new schemes." " The drift of all his sermons 
was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet 
mightier than Jbim, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." . *' It was not the work of so eminent an au- 
thor, as him to whom it was first imputed." -" A st&ne 
is heavi, and the sand weighty; but a 6)0^^ wr^h is 

* Sec the Tenib edition of the Key : Rulexx. The Note. 
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heavier than them both." " If the king give us leave, we 
may perform the office as well as them that do." In these 
passages it ought to be, ** /, rue^ he^ they^ respectively." 

When the relative who immediately follows tkafh it 
^eems to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in tha.t 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case: as^ 
"Alfred, than w/iom,'2i greater kmg never reigned," &c. 
** Beelzebub, than whom, Salan excepted, none higher 
fiat,^ Sec. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
personal pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina- 
tive case ; as, " A greater king never reigned than hcy^ 
' that is, ^^ than he tvaa.** "Beelzebub, than he"^c.^ 
tlwit is, " than he aat*^ Th« phrase than whoni^ k, how- 
^vei*; avoided by the beat modem writers^ 

RULE XXI» 

' To 'a^oid diftgrecablc repctitlohs, and to ex-^ 
prefs our ideas in few words, an elHpfis, or omil^ ' 
fio.n of fqipe words, is frequently admitted. In- 
ftead o£ iaying» ^^ He was a learned aian, he was 
si wife man, andr he was a good man j'' we make 
ii(e of the ellipfis,! and fay,. " He was a learned^ 
wife, anrf good man.'' 

. When the omiffion of words , would obfcure the 
femcnce, weaken- its force, or be attended wkh aor 
impropriety, they muft be exprefled. In the fen- 
tence, ** We are apt to love who love us," the 
word them fhauld be fapplied. ^* A beautiful field 
and trees,'* is not proper language* It fhould be^ 
*^* Beautiful fields and trees ;" or^ " A beautiful 
field and fine trees*" 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less 
etl^tica]; some examples^of which maybe seen under 
th^fcli fferen^ parts of spee<;h . 

l^^ The ^ellipsis of the article is thus used ; '^ A man, 
woman> and child :^ tharis, << a man, a woman, and a 
ehiM/' ^ A house and garden ;*' that is, " a house an^ 
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a garden.'* " The aun atld jtnooo ;" that isj ." the sua 
and the moon/* *« The ctay ^^n'd hour ;** that is, *Vthe 
cjay and the hour."' In all these instances, .the article 
being once expressed, the repetition of it becon^es unne- 
cessa.ry.. There is, however, an exception to this obser- 
vation, when some pecuHar emphasis requires a repeti- 
tion; as In the folIowTiY)^ sentence. *^ Not only the year> 
but tlT.e day and the hour.** In this case, the ellipsis of 
the last article would be improper. When a diirere:i\^ 
forni of the article is requisite, the article i& also properr 
)y repeated :. as, '^ a house atid an orchard ^'* instead o^ 
" a house and orchard." 

2. The noim is ireqv^ently Omitted tix the IbUowiog^ 
tnanner. '*^Ttc laws qi Gipd ^nd man ;" jthftt is, ." the 
laws of God and the laws of man.*' In some very em* 
phatical expressions, the diipsis should not be used : aSt 
.«Ghmt the pawej^pf Qc¥l, Qnd:^e wistdom of God;"* 
whic^h is more etopMical thagp,. " Chijst the power aad 
wisdom of God." 

3. The ellipsjs of the adjective is ijsed in the WlowiiM^ 
manner. "' A fielightfut garden and orchard ;*^ that i^ 
«ak delightfiU garden and a dclightfiil orchard;" « A 
ri,ttle man j^nd woman ;" th^ti^, " Alitlle man andaltt<» 
tie woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, t^ 
adjective qught to ha,ve exactly the same signification,, 
and to be quite as proper, when Joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipsis should 
l^t <be admitted.. 

§ome,tji,m.e,s th^ ellipsis is injproperly applied to noun» 
of different nijmbers : a,s, *' A magnificent house and 
gardens.'* In this case it is better to use another adjec- 
tive ; as, " Amagnjiicent house and fine ^rdens." 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun. « I 
love and fear him ;*■ that is^ "I Ipye him, apd.I fear 
him." *' My house and lands -^ that is, " my.hojuse and 
my lands." In these instances the ellipsis ip^y take 
place with propriety ; but if we would be more exPf^^ss 
and en^pljatical, it.jnust not be used : as, " His ^aei^ds, 
4pd bis fj?^9 ;" " My §.pns,jmd,my jdanghUrs." * \ 



• In fiome^the common forms of speech) tlie relative ' 
pronoun is Usualfy omitted: as, ^' Thisis the. man they 
love ;" instead 6^. " This^is the man whom they love."^^ 
"Thescare the good^ they bought i" for, "These are 
the goods tiMch they bought.*^ 

It) complex senteneesi it is much better to have the 
oslatlve pfoooun exprjBSsed : as it is more proper to say, 
*^ The posture in which I lay/* than, " In the posture I 
lay:" "The horse on which I rode^ fell down;" thatt- 
« T|ie, horse Troder fell down.*^ 

, The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of 
A sentence together^ and, to prevent obscurity and confu- 
sion,' sliould answer to' each otiier with great exactness* 

* We speak that we do knoiv^ and testify that we have 
seen/'* Here the eilip^ i» manifestly' improper, and 
ought to be supplied : as, " We speak that vffnch we do^ 

now, and testify that which we have seen." ' 

. .5.; The ellipsis of the verbis used in the following in-- 
slances* " The roan was old and crafty ;" that is, ^ the 
ipan was old) and the m^n was crafty.'' '*She was 
young, and heauUfu1,v«wd good ;"', diat is, " She was 
yoqng, she was beautiful, and shft was good." "Thou 
art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, aud 
nakecl.'*^ If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last sen- 
tence* ihou art ought to be repeated before each of the 
adjectives. 

\\ fst such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that pro{)erty must be placed lasr, 
and the ellipsis supplied : as, " She i& young, and beauti- 
ful, and. she b good." 

- " Iwent to $ee andhear him ;'* thatis, " I went to see 
kim<> and I went to hbar him." In this instance there 
is not only an ellipsis of the governing vei^> Iwtnt^ but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is go- 
verned by it. . 

£h^ (fit, have^ Iiad^ Bhall^ wiUy mayy mighty and the rest 
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j^f tfa^^u»Ii?Hie;9 of the oompQiind tens«i» aD&fniK^ieiitlf 
u$ed «i1pQe» to spare the j^epetkion of the Yesb ; fts, ^^ H^ 
regftii^s liU w.ord, bult thou dost jiot r* i. e. "dost iio(t 
regard it." " We succeeded, but th^ did not ;** " iM 
not succeed." " I have learned my Xa3ki hut thou haitt 
Pf>t ;^ «* ba»t not learned.** " Th^y must, fmd thcr 
^laj] be punished i'*' that i^, ^ tbiey inuat be puniabed.^'^ 
Siee the Kkx», 

6^ The ellipsis of the fdverb 13 fised in^he followmg^ 
manner. " pe spoke and acted wisely ;" ths^t is, ** lie 
^ke wisely^ and he acted wisely." "Thrice I went 
and offered my service ;" that is, <*^ Thrice J wenty and, 
dirice t offered my service*"^ 

7* The eHtpsis of ih^prefioskiaxfn as well as of the ¥ecli^ 
is seen in the following instances: ^^ He went into the 
abbeys, halls, and pubifc buildings ;*^ that, is, ^ he wenb 
tato the abbeys, he went into thp balls, and he went into 
the public buildings." "He also went thc9pgh' all tb^. 
streets ^nd lanes of the city j*^ that is, " Throu|;h all the 
streets, and thrpugH a|l the Unes/'&c. "^le spoke ta 
every pian and woman there," *ttfe»i. ;s^ " to eyeiV maa. 
and to every woman.*^ " This day, next month, last 
year ;*' that is, *' on this day, in'tte neiit month, in thpi 
fest year ;" " The Lord do that which seenieth hii^ 
good ;** that is, ** which seemeth /o him.**' 

a. The el}ipsiso£the cdXT/M/ic^o-baaibllows: ^Tbeyr. 
Gonfji^ss the power, wisdom, goodness, and to^re, oJF. their 
Creator^" i. e. "the poweci and wisdom, and goodness^ 
and love of,'' &c« " Though I lave him, I do not flatter 
Ilim," that is, " Though ilove him>, yet I.da>not flatten 
iiim»" 

9^ The ellipsis oFthe ihterjection is not very common ^ 
it, however, is sometimes used: as, "Oh L' pity and. 
ahame K* that is, ** Oh pity !: Oh sliame t" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the- 
English language, numerous examples of it might be. 
^an-y but only a few more can be admitted, here.. 



In the foHcf«fiag i^s£ai»<5e ^here is a vcrf cor)»dei?«lb}e- 
pne : " Hje yf'iW often ai^uc, tb^t if thi* p»rt of oim* 

taon ; and if another^ from anoth^ ;" tJiiki 439 ^' H« will 
often ai^ue^ that if this part of otir ti^de were well cul- 
timed, we should gaini from one nation, and if another 
pat^ of jour tra()e were well cultivated, we should ^ain 
from another nation.^ 

, The &>Uowing instances) thoujgh sH^tiy contain mueii 
^f the elUps/sj " ^Vo ^vp^ 5" i. e. ^ yp is to me." « T^ 
JethJpod;'* i.e. "to let oijt blood." "To let dpwn;*' 
Ik e. " to let it fall or slide down/* " To walk a mile ;/* 
L e. " to walk through the space of a mile/* " To sfecp 
ail night 4" i. e^ ^ to sleep through all the night." ^ To 
gp Ar fishing }*' " To gp a huntuig ;*' i. e. " to go pn $ 
^ing voyage or business ;'' "to go on a hunting party /^ 
« i dine at two o'clock j" i. e. " at two of th^ cloc)^. 
'^ By sea, by land, on shore :" i. e^" By the sea, by the 
]j^d, on the shore."' 

10. The e3campl.es that follow are produced to sho^- 
the impropriet}! of elllp^s in some particular casee*^ 
<< The land was always possessed, during pleasure, by 
^ose intrusted with the command ;'^ it should be, "those. 
fiersom intrusted;'* or, " those w^9 wfw intrusted." '*ir 
he had read further, he would have found sev^eral oT 
his objections might have been spared:" that is, " h^ 
would have found that several of his object ions,** Sec. 
**^h«pe tsnn&thiti^meti are more deficient in, thanknbW/* 
iBg their own characters/^ It ought to. be, "nothing «t 
tp^ck ni^n ;?' and/ "than m knowing.* '"I scarce! j^ 
teow any pfttt of ^alQ^l phiidsophy would yield more 
variety ind use ;'^ it should be, " tttftrVA would yield,*^' 
&c. " In the tenofper of mind he was then \^ i. e. " m 
whickr he then was/' ^^ The little satis&ction and coTk 
sistency, to be found in most of the systems of divini^ 
L have met with, made me betake mysblf to the sole? 
ucsdiog^bf the Seript^ores t'^- it dught to be, ^whiekare- 
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to be found," and « vfhich I have metwkh." "He de- 
sired they might go to the sjtar togethefj and yAntXy 
vetum their thinks to whom^only they weretdue ;" we^ 
* to him to whom," kc« . 

/ RULE xxxri . 

An the parts of. a fcntence fliould correfpond ta- 
each other :. a regular and depeodent copftruction^ 
throughout, fhould be carefolly prefervcd. The 
following fehtcnce is ^creforc inaccurate : '" He 
was more beloved, but not fo much admired, as 
Cinthio." M^r^ requires /Aa« after it, which is 
no^ where found in the fcntence. It fhowld be, " Bfe 
was more beloved than Cinthib, but nt)t fo much 
admired.'' 

This rule may be considered as comprehending all the 
fureceding ones ; and it will also apply to man^ forms of 
sentences, which none of those rulescan'be bfiought to 
bear»^upon. It& geBer^tiiy may seem to render itu«elessf 
but by ranging ond^r it a number of varied examples, 
we shall perceive iQ u^lity ; iand that it is calculated t& 
prove 4he propriety or impropriety gf many modes «f 
^pression, which the less general r rules cantiot deter- 
Wine'. 

^^ This dedleatron may serve fof aknostftfiy^book, that 
hasyis, or shall be published.^ It ought to be, '^ that. 
has been, or s^^allbe pnbUshed*'^' ^^ He was^guided by 
interests always different, sometimes eonti^y to, those 
of the comt^upity j^" " different Jirpm/' ovj *' alwayg 
differjent fmm chose o£ the CQoim unity, and sometimes ' 
jp^ntrary to them.'* "Will it be urged that these books 
are as old, or even older than tradition ?" The w^ordsy 
^ as old," and ^^ older, cannot have a> common regimen; 
it should be " as old as tradition, or even older." " It re» 
quires £ew talents, to which most men are not iK>m, os^ 
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lit least may not acquire ;'* « or which, at least, they n»7 
not acqture.'* " The court of ct^ancery ffequently mitt- 
gates ajld breaks the teeth of thef omtiion law." In thifr 
^onstri^tioD, the first vcfI? is ^fiid, ^' to rpiligate the teeth 
of the common law,'' which is an evident soledssi* 
" Mitigates thecomBVon law,.and bvedka the teeth of it,'* 
.would have^ been gxamroaticah 

^' They presently gww into good teimour, and goo<jl 
^guage towards the cmwn ;** ^ gcow into good ian^ 
fiu^geV is very improper. «' There is never wanting 4 
.set ip^eyil.iniitvqniept^,; who either oujtQfonbdssalr pri>- 
v^te bftt^5e4,pr filthy iticre>.4«^*iwiiy« neady," -fcci • We 
say propeiily, ** A nj^n fiqts Q»t.of >iaad zeal/' «r, ** out 
.pf ,piiya^e il?»t^ed ;" but we .caipinot say, if we .would 
9peak English,: «' he fifU qf^ of filthy ju£j«.'^ « To dour 
^le her ^kindne^s aiid i^^^p^^t^^tof toe ^^ i^.^woid f A Jaai^ 
^^'f^yhesjjCKiiNB foHp)ijed l^ eiftcc/o^cur^i and cai^- 
ppilL be construed with tij^^preppgition of. " Never waa 
p;^ 80'^l^e^» ear, 9oS^<i hall the uaeastness, as I 
}^^ dpiie (hiaevc^ng:-^'. tl^{Gi»^ c^' tUfd c^aiia^, ibz. 
^' iNeMer WASfQfin .ao itea^ed^ ^l ha^ jdooe^aen^eo^ 
iij^g,^* cannptibe joined witiKHXt an impropriety ;. and t^ 
connect ^ second ^,od. tJjied, :^e /word rW laauat be sub* 
At^ul^d fo^ :4z« / ^' Qr aufii^^ hatfi the MDeasioeas ihat I 
))f^ve doner or j^ke* '^half.soiQJUoh.uneasineaa as I 
have ^uifered/'^ . •«» 

. TJbe first parti of rtjie £)Do^Ti9g, sumtence abounds with, 
adverbs, and^hpse suc^ as are haniUy consistentwdth ooe 
another t ^' //o«^ jnvch MOffver the re^orjoo^ation of this de- 
generate ageis,a/7»9«;..f//<er^ :to.be despaired o^ we may 
y€^ hfiV}e./a 9iQre:con}fortahle pcospect of future times."^ 
'S\m s^Heace wouU :he iinore correct in. the fellowing. 
ibrm : ^ TJun^/i the iieformation of this degenerate age 
13 nearly to be despaired of,** &c» 

^^ Oh I shut not up my aoul with the dinners, nor my 
life with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wicked* 
ness, And their nght hand is full of gifts." As the pas* 
s^g^, introduced by the copulative iconjunctioa and^ i^as. 
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not intended as a continuation oJF the principal and inde- 
pendent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, 
the relative whose sho^d have been used instead' of the 
poBsessivc ^Affr ; viz. ^^ i&t\A tvhose right-hand is full of 
gifts/^ 

'* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things- which God hath 
prepared for them that love hnn-"" There seems to be 
an impropriety in this sentence, in which the same noun 
serves in a double capacity, performing at the^ame time 
the offices) both of th« nominative and objective ca^esv 
" Neither hath it entered into the heart of ma«, to con- 
ceive the things," &cr would have been regular;. 

** We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those Images which we have once received, 
4nt6 all the varieties of picture and . vision.'* ' ft is very 
{»x)per to say, *♦ altering and compounding those images 
whidi we have once rtecei^ed, into all the varieties of 
pieture and vision ;" but we can with no propriety 'say, 
>* retaining them ioto all^ the varieties ;*' and yet, accord- 
iog to the manner in which the wctrds are ranged, th!» 
construction is unavoidable : for ^ retainiiig, altering^ 
and compounding,*' are participles, each of which equaN 
ly rdfers to, and governs the subsec^nt l^ovoht these inu^ 
j^(?«; and that noun again Is necessarily connected with 
the following prep^itidn, into. The construction miglit 
easily have been rectified, by disjoining the participle rr- 
tainmg from the other, two patticiples, in this way r 
" We have the power of retaining those Images which 
we have once received, and of altering and compounding 
them into all the varieties of picture 'and vision ;** or, 
perhaps, better thus: '* We have the power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding, those images which we 
have once received, and of forming them into all the. 
varieties, ef pictiu-e and vision.** 

INTERJECTIOK. 

For the syntax ef the Interjection, See Rule v* Note 
tl. page 152. 
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b 

Directions ^or Pa'rsin<^ 

As we have finished the explanation of the different 
parts of speech, and the rules for Ibrtning them into 
sentences, it is now proper tagivefl^me examplesof the 
manner' in which the learneti sh6uld b^ exerdsed, in 
order to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar 
to them. This is called parsing. The nature of the 
subject, as well as the adaptation of it to learners, re- 
quires that it should be divided into two parts ; viz. pai's- 
iagt as it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it 
i-espects -both etymology and syntax.* 

"^ SECT. 1 . Sfiecimen ^ of etiological parsing, 
*' Virtue ennobles us." 

Fir^f is a commfO¥^ substantive of the third person, 
thesingulart>umber,9nd in the nominative case. (De-^ 
cUne the noun. J EunoHle'B is a regular laerb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the thtrd person singular. 
(Reficat the pres^ tense^ the imfierfect temcy and thepeV" 
feet par ticitile,\) t/* is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person phir^l,^ and -m- the objective ease. (Decline the 
pronmauj - .. i: 

" Gbodness wijl "be rewarded." 
. Goodness is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative ^ase. (De- 
cline it. J Will be re^ardedis a fegular verb, in the pas- - 
sive voice, the indicative mood^ the first future tense, and 
the third person singular. . (Refieat, the present tense ^ the 
imperfect tense^ and the perfect participle,) 

" Strive to improve.** 
Strive is anJr regular verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, and of the second pierson singular. .{Repeat the pre- , 
sent tense y is^cj Ih improve is a regular verb neuter, and 
in the infinitive mood, f Repeat the present tenscy Is^c.J 

' • See the *« General Directions for lifing the Engiifli Exercifes," 
prefixed to the Ei(rl>fh and e\^ry fuhfeqO^t edition of that book. 

t The . learner ftqlild'OccafionaJlyTepeat^ll the moods andtcnfcs 
of the verb. 
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<<Timeffie8, Ol h6w swiftly.'* 
Time is a common substantive, of the third p^rson^ Che 
«iogular mimber,'aQd in th^ nominative oase. (DecUtK 
ilurnoujuj J^Uea is aja^trregnlar verb neater, the indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the thiKl person singular. 
(R^ieat the preaent t^nacy ^c.} 01 is an interjection. 
/£?w and swiftly are adverbs. 

<< Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 
Gratitude is a cotnmon substantive of the third person, 
the singular number^ and in the nominative case^ f^- 
.dine it.J Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, arid the third person singular; (Repeat 
the present tenae^ ^e,J A is the ifndelinite article. De- 
lightful is an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the 
ftegreea' of compana<m,) Emotion is a common substan- 
tive of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
Qominatiye case. (Decline it.J , 

« They who forgive, act ndbly/' 

. Tlietf is a personal prpnoun, of tii^ third persony tiie 
plural number, an4 in the nominative case. (DiecHneft.) 
Wfio is a relative pronoun, and the nominative case. 
(Decline it.) ' Forgive is an irregular veit> active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third persbn pluiti]. 
(Repeat the present tenacy tstc) Act is a regular Verb* 
active, indicative m6od, present tense, arid the tbird per- 
son plural. (Repeat^ is'c.J Mfbtyi is an advei^ of qua- 
li ty,. (Repeat the degreea of comparison.) 

"^ By liVrng temperately, our health is promoted." 
By is a preposition. Living h the present participle 
of the' regular neuter vetb " to live.'' (Repeal iheparii^ 
ciples*) Temperately is aU adVerbof quality. , tyur is an 
adjective pronoun of the pdssessive kind. (DMiheit,) 
Health ha, common substantive, of the third person; the 
shigntef nuiKtjer," and inthenomihaUve case. (D'ecSne 
it.) Is promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative 
3nood, present tensey and the third person singular. 
(Repeat^ Isfc.) . 
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^ We should be kind to them who are tinkind to tis*" 
W^ is a personal pronoun, of the first person^ the plu- 
fal number, and in the nominative case. {Decline it.) 
Should be is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential 
mood, the i'mpeifect tense, and the first person plural. 
(JRe/ieat thefireseni teme^ts^c.) Kind is an adjective, iA < 
the positive state. (Effieat the degrees of comflariaon.) 
To is a preposition. 7%<?m is a personal pix)noun, of the 
third person, the pluraf number, and in the objective 
case. (Decline it.) Who is a relalive>|m>noun, and in the 
Homiiiative case, (Decline itJ) Are is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, pt*esent tense, and the third 
j)erson pluraL (Refieat^ is^c.) Unkind is an adjective in- 
the positive state* (Refieut the dtigrees of cqmfia'i^on,) 
To IS a preposition. Ua i% a personal pronoun, of the 
first person, the plural niimbei*, and in the obj^cti^e caae. 
{PecUne it») 

SECT. 2» Sfiedmen of aytUactical parsing, 
« Vice produces misery." 

Vice is a common substantive, pf the third person, the 
^lingular number, and in the nominative case. Pro^ucen 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tensei 
the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
« vice," accoi^ng to rulk i. which says ; {here re/ieat 
the rule,) Minery is a common substantive, of the third 
person, the singular number, and the objective case go* 
▼emed by the active verb ^' produces,'' {according to rule 
XX. which says,>c. 

*^ Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
Peace is a common substantive. (Re/ieat the person^ 
mumheri and case,) Arid is a copulative conjunction. Joy 
is a common siibstanti've* {Refaat the fief son j nufnber^ and 
case*) Are is an irregular verb, neuter, indicative mood, 
present jtense, and the thkd person plui*al, agreeing with 
Ibe nominaitive case ^^ peaee and joy," according to rule 
n. ^(hich says \ (here refieat the rule.) Virtue's is a coin- 
xaon substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
T 
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ber, and m the possessive case, governed bf the subsUnr 
tive " crown," agreeably to rule x. which §ays, bcc* 
Vrottm is a common substantivcv of the third person, th^ 
singular number, and in the nominative case, agreeabt^ 
to the fourth note of rule zi. 

•** Wisdom or folly governs us " 
WUdcm is a common substantive. {R^eai the fiefaon^ 
number J and case,) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. FoUy 
is a common substantive. (Refieat the person, number^ amt 
ca»e^ Gorvema is a regular verb active, indicative moo4, 
piiesent tense, and <he %hird person singular, agreeing 
with its nonHnative case " wisdom" or " folly j'* accord* 
ing to Ru;.& iii. which says, &c. Ua is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person, plural number, and in the ob^ 
jective case, governed by the active verb "goYCPi^Sn" 
.agreeably to rule x.i. which «affi, &c« 

" Every heart knpws its sorrows."** 
£vert/\s an adjective pronoun of the distributiye kiNl, 
Agreeing with its substantive ^' heart,'* according io Note 
'2 under rule viii. which i^ays, t^. Hearths n,<:onnxKa;i 
substantive. {Repeat ihefiersonynumber^ and case,) Knows 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
case " heart,^ according to rule i. which says, &c. Ita 
is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and 
of the neuter gender, to agree with its substantive 
" heart," accoi'ding to rule v. which sa^s, &c. it is In 
the possessive case, governed by the noun « sorrows^ 
according to rule x. which says, Sec. ^orrotitt is a coi»- 
mon substantive^ of the thiitipei'son^.die plural number, 
and the objective case governed by the active v,erb> 
*< knows," according to rule xi. which says, Sec. 

" The man is happy who lives widely/' 
7%(? is the definite artide. Man ]« a common substan- 
tive. {Rffieat the fieraon, number, and caae.) la is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing wtth the nominative 



I * man,*^ according to hule i. which says, fcc Bafi- 
>fcy is an adjective in the positive state. IVho is a relative 
pronoun, which has for its antecedent, '< man," with 
which it agreeaingender and'nbniber, according to rul& 
V. which says'^ &c. liw«- is a regular verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative ** who,'* according to rule vi; 
which says, &c* Wihcty is-an adverb' of quality, placed 
after the verb, according taRXTLE 3tv;. 

<• Who preserves us ?•*' 
JVho is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kindfr 
and in the nominative case singular. The word to which 
it relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun con- 
isiining the answer to the question ; agrfeeably to a note 
under rujle vi; l^rteertfes b a regular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense,' third person singular, agree- 
ing with its*nominative ^ who," according to rule vi; 
which sa^ys^ Sec. Ua is a personal pronoun. {Repeat the 
fiersoitj number^ case^ and rule.) 

*** Whose house is that? My brother's and mine; 
Who inhabit it? We/' 

Whose is a relative pronoun <^ the interrogative kindf - 
and relates to the following words, << brother's" and 
" mine," agreeably to a note under rul? vi. It is in 
the possessive case, governed by '^ house," according to 
RULE X. which says, &c. Httuae is a common substan- 
tive* (JRepieat the fierson^ numben^ and ca»e,)^ /» is an ir^ 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
ti>e third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
case " house," according to ^ule is which says, &c. 
That is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind* 
My is an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. Bro» 
therms is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by; 
" house" understood, according to rule x. and a note 
under rule vi* And is a copulative conjunction* Mine 
tft a personal pronoun, of the first person, the singulai> 
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Qinvibery-and id the poftsesftiyextise) ac^ordii^ to a n^t^ 
^nUer rulk x. and another under rule vi. Ji7M> Js a 
]X:lative pronoun, of the interrogative kind, of the pbir^ 
number, in the nominative case, and relates to ^' we? 
following, according to a note under B,ui.i!; vi. Inhabi$ 
is a regular verb active. {Refieat tfie mood^ temCf peno^ 
c^c), It\%^ personal pronoun, of the third person, th^ 
singular number, and in the objective case^ governed bjF 
tlie active verb ^^ inhabit,'' according to rule xi. virhicb 
says, &c. ^e is a personal pronoun, of the first peraonf. 
the plural number, and the nominative case to the verb 
'( inhabit" understood. The words " inhabit it''.are im- 
plied after. <* we^^' agi^eably to a note under ruj^k vu , . 

" Remember to assist the distressed.*' 
. Mememher is a regular verb active, infiperatiye moo^ 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomina^ 
tive case ** thou** understood. To assist is a regular verb^ 
active, in the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding; 
verb " remember," according to rule xii. which saySf. 
Sec. The is the definite article. Distressed is an adjeCr 
tive put substantively. 

'* We are not unemployed." 
^e is a personal pronoun. (Refieat thefteraon^ rvumbef%, 
imd case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Refteat the 
iHood'i teme, fierson, ^r .) JVbt is an adverb of negatipn*. 
Vtiemfiloyed is an adjective iir'the positivie state. ThC; 
two negatives not and urij ftyrm an affirmative, i^reeably 
^ to RULE XVI. "irhteh says, &c. 

^^ This bounty has relieved you.and us i and has 
gratified the donor.'^ 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative )dnd» 
Bounty is a common substantive. {Refieat the fierson^ 
number, and case.) Has relieved Is a I'egular verb' active, 
indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, 
Agreeing with its nominative " bounty," according to 
rule I. which says, &c. Ton is a personal pronoun, of 
the second person plural, and in. the objective case* (iRe- 



peat the gtroemmeta arid rule,) And ia a copuiative con^-^ 
juRGli^n* Vb is a personal pronoun^ in the objective^ 
case. Ymi and w are put in the same case, according to 
RTJtE xtiin whidh says, &c.- ^/u/^is a copulattve con- 
junction* JEh» gratified is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, perfect tense, and third person ungolar, 
agreeing with its nominative <^ bounty,^' understood* 
^I&8 reHeved" and '* /tas gratified" art in the same mood 
and tense, according to rule xviii. which says, &c. 
The is the definite ardcle. Donor is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the singular number, and the 
objective case governed by the^ active verb " has gratiiW 
ed,'' according to Rule xt. which saysf &c< 

"He will not be pardoned, unless he repent"' 

^ is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singu' 
lar number, masculine gender, and in the nominative 
case; Will be fiardoned is a regular passive verb, indka- 
tive mood, first future tense, and- the third person singu« 
lar, agreeing with its nominative "he," according to 
RULE I. and composed of the 'auxiliaries " will be," and 
the perfect participfe ''pardoned." M)t is a negative 
adverb. Unleas i* a disgtmctive conjunction* ► Jfc" is'ft 
personal pronoun, {Refieai the fierson^ number^ gendery 
and case,) 2?<^n< is a regular verb neuter, in the sub* 
junctive -mood, the present tense, the third person sin- 
gular, and agrees with its nominative case " he," accord- 
ing to RULE !• which says, &c. It is in the subjunctive 
mood, because it implies a future sense, and denotes un- 
certainty signified by the conjunction " unless,'*" agreea- 
blyaaRUbE XIX. and the notes: 

* " Good works being neglected^ devotion is false." * 

Good vjorkai being neglected^ being independent on the- 
roBt of the sentence, is the case absolute, according ta 
V^e fifth note of rul^e i. Devotion is a common. sub- 
stantive. {Repeat the number^ person^ and case*) la is an- 
irregular verb neuter. {Refieat the mood^ temey pereon^ 
Wc.) Fahe is an adjective in the positive state^ and bct-- 
T' 2. 
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longs to lis silbsUntive << devotioh'' understood^ 8g;rotaf» 
\Ay to rule yiii, which sajFS^&c. 

, ^ The emperor, Marcus AureliuS) was a wise aikl 
wtuous prince." • . 

TV is the definite article. JSmfterar \s a, commom seb^ 
stantive^ of the third person, the singular number, and inr 
ihe nominative case. Marcus jiurelim i&a propel name 
or substantive, and in the nominative caserbeoiuse St is 
put in apposition with the substantive " emperor,'* agree- 
ably to the first note of rule x, Wtts is an irregular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect .tenser and the 
third person singular^ agreeing with its nominative case. 
'< emperor,'* according to rule i^ A. is the indefinite 
article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substaat^ 
tive " prince."- jitid is a copulative conjunction* Virtue- 
wa is an adjective, and belongs, &c.. Prince is a commote 
substantive, and in the. nominative ease, agreeably to th^^ 
fourth note of rule xi». 

" To en* is human/.' 
Ttf errj is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case: 
lothe verb ^ is." /* is an iiTegular verb neuter, indica-- 
tive mood, present tense, and^the third p^rsw sit^ulary 
agreeing with its nominative case " to err/*^ agreeably<ta: 
Note 1, under rule the first... Human is an adjectivCf 
and belongs to its substantive *' nature'* understood, ae- 
Gording to rule viii, which say«, &c* 

*^ Tacountenance persons who are guilty, of bad'. 

actions, is but one remove from actually commit* 

tingthems*'" 
Ih cmmtenance /lersons who are gnUty of bad actions^ \9 
part of> a.sen4euce» which -is the nominative case to the 
verb *^4s." la is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
with the aSiirementioned part of a sentence, as its nomi-^ 
native case, agreeably.to Note 1. under rule t&e first.. 
But is a disjunctive conjunction. One is a numeral ad« 
jiective, agreeing with its substantive " remove." Remove 
is^^common substantive, of the third person, the.singUf*- 



Iftr number^ and in the nominadTe case^ agreeably to the 
^urth note of bule xi; From is a preposition. Com^ 
taitting is the present participle of the regular active verb 
** to commit.'* Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
i;>erson, the plural number, and in the objective case, go- 
verned bf the participle << committing," agreeably to 
B^LK XIV. vt^ioh says, Sec« 

" Let me proceed.** 

This sentence, according to the statement of gramma- 
rians in generalj is in the Imperative mood> of the first 
person, and the singular niHnber. The sentence may, 
however, by analyzed in the following manner. Let is. 
an irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the 
second person, the plural number, and agrees with its 
nominative case "you" understood : as, " do you let.** 
Me is a personal pronoun, of-the first person, the singu- 
lar number, and in the objective case, governed by the 
active verb " let^" agreeably to- rule xi. which says. Sec. 
Proceed is a regular verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, 
gbverned by the preceding veri> **kt," according (0 
auLE XII. which says, &c; 

^ Living efxpensivdy and KlxQfrioasfy ttestroy* 
health." *^ By living IrugaUy and tempemtelf^ 
health is preserved.'* 

Living exfiensively and hixuriousiy^ is the nominative 
case to the verb " destroys,'* agreeably to Note t, under 
R u L E I . Living frugally and temperately^ is a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the prepositioi> 
"by," according to Note 2, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens oFparsihg, rf carefully fitfi^ 
died by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, t6 
enable him to comprehend the ftature^ of this emp!by«- 
ment; and sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, itts 
other exercises, to point out and apply the rettialnittg. 
mks> both p^rincipal and subordinate. 
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PART IV. 

Prosody- 
Prosody confifts of two parts: the former* 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, coaW 

prifing ACCENT, QJJANTITY, emphasis, PAUSEi 

and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of versifx* 

CATION. 

CHAPTER I. 
Of PsOifUNCJjiriON. 

Sect. 1. Of Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar ftrefs of* 
the voice, on a certain letter or fyllable in a wordj 
that it may be better heard" than the reftj or dif* 
imguiAied from them : as^ in the word presume^ 
the ftrefs of the voice muft be on the letter i/f and*- 
fecond fyllable, sume^ which take the accent. 

As words may be formed of a dIflPei'ent number of syl- 
lables^ fcom one l6 eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some p.eculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syl- 
lables ;• otherwise speech would be only a continued suc- 
cession of 'syllables j without conveying idtas: for, aS' 
words are the maxks'of ideas, any confusion in the marks,* 
must cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. 
It was therefore necessary, that the mind should at once. 
perceive what .number of syllables belongs to each word, 
in utterance. This might be done by >a perceptible pause 
at the end of each word in speaking, as w;e foi'm a cer. 
tain distance between them in wiiting and printing. But * 
thi» would make discourse extremely tedious ; and thougl^ < 
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tt might render words distinct, would make the tneaofiiQ^ 
of sentences confused. Syllables might also be soflft* 
eiently distinguished by a certain elevation or depression 
of voice upon one syllable of each word, which was th« 
practice of some nations. BiK^the English tongue baa» 
for tl)is purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and sim« 
plest kind, which is. exiled accent, and which effectualljF 
answei'S the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one sylla* 
ble, has one of them distinguished from the rest in this 
manner ; and some writers assert, that every monosyl* 
kble of two or more letters, has one of its letters tinia 
distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The princi* 
pal accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one 
ayJIable in a word fix)m the rest. The seeemiary accent 
is that stress which we may occasionally place ^lon iai»> 
ther syllable, besides that which has the principal ac- 
cent ; in order to pronounce every part of the word more 
^stinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously : thus, << Complai- 
sant, caravan,'* and " violin,** have frequently an accent 
on the first as well as on the lastsyHable, though a some^ 
what less forcible cMie. The same may be observed dC 
^ Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," fcc. But ife 
must be observed, that though aii accent is allowed oa 
the first syllable of these woi^s, it is by no means neces- 
saiy ; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
that on the last syllable, without the least deviation fron4< 
propriety. 

As enapliasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer 
has always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the worcL But as harmo« 
ny of termination frequently attracts the accent from the 
root to the branches of words, so the first and most natu- 
ral law of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing 
tb^ stress than any other^ Our own Saxon.terminationS) 
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indeed) with perfect uniformity, leave the principal parr 
•f the word in quiet possession of what seems its lawful* 
property ; but luatin and Greek terminations, of which' 
our language is fuli, assume a right of preserving their 
original accent, and subjecV almost every word they be- 
stow upon us to thetr own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be ^regulated- in a ^reat 
measure by etymology. iTh words from the Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root ;. in words fromthe learn- 
>ed languages, it is generally on the termination ; and iP 
to these we add the different accent we lay on some- 
words, to distinguish thenn from others^ we seem to have 
the three great principles of accentuation;* namely, the 
radical^ the ttrtninationaly and the distinctive* The radi- 
cal : as, << L6ve, 16vely, loveliness;" the terminationalr* 
as, '^ H4rmony, harm6nious$" the distinctive: aS| ^ C6n«» 
wt, to convert." 

ACCEKT ON UlSSYrLABLKS. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of tbenk- 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of empha-^ 
sis, we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two success 
sive syllables y as, <' Direct, sometlmea ;" but when these 
words are pronounced alone, they have never more thaiv 
one accent. The word. '^ ^m^n," is the only> word which> 
is pronounced with two aocents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, <^ Childish^ 
kingdom^ detest, &cted, t6iisomej 16ver, sc6fier, fairei*! 
£^emost, zealous, fullness, meekly, ^tist.*' 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the ra-^ 
dical word, have commonly the accent, (m the latter : as^ 
" To bese^, to bestow, to rettirn.** 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the> 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, << To cement, a c6ment ; to 
conti-^ct, a contract ; to pres%e^ a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldonk 
have their accent on the formery yet nounsofiten have it» 
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on ihe latter ayllable : as, ** Delight, peifdme/' Thtsse 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must 
have preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to 
the verbs they form, and inveFsely. Thus, the noun 
" witer** must have preceded the vepb " to water,'* a^ 
the verb " to correspond," must havif preceded the noun 
^'xorrespondent :" and ** to pursue" claims priority to 
<*purs<iit^' So that we may conclude, %vherever verbs 
deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, and gene« 
rally in those wovds only where a superior law of accent 
tak^s place. 

All dissyllables ending 4n y, owr, ow, le^ wA, ckj ter, age^ 
<w, et : as, ** Cranny, labour, willow, wallow.;" except 
".allow, avow, end6w, below, bestow ;** " battle, banish, 
oambric,, better, cotlrage, ;^ten, quiet ^*' accent the for- 
mer syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in ^r, as^ " Canker, butter," have the 
accent on the former syllable* 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e 
.final, as, *^ Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in 
the last ayllable, as, " Appease, reveal ; or ending in 
two consonants; as, "Attend;" have the accents on 
the latter syllable. , 

"^Dissyllable nouns, having a diphlhong in the latter 
<sy liable, have commonly their accent on the latter sylla- 
bic ; as, " Applliuse f except same words in ain : as^ 
'" Villain, cijrtain, motintain.^' 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
In the pronunciation, h^ve always the accent on the firsts 
syllable : as, ^^ Xion, riot, quiet, Uar, r<iin ;" except 
*' create.'' 



ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES* 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or pre- 
fixing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word^ 
as, " liveliness, ^nderness, contemner, wagoner, phy- 
sical, bespatter, commenting, commending, assurance." 

Trisyllables'ending in e««, c/, ion : as, " A-rduQUS, ca- 
pital, mention," accent th« first. 



* Trls}11ables eiicRng in ce, ent^ and af&j ftc^senttbe Mt 
syllable : as, << Coi^ntenance, c6ntisience, armameiit, im- 
minent, Elegant, pT6pagate;'' unless they are derived 
'fron^yvK)rds having -the accent on the last : as, «€3onrih- 
vance, acquaintance^ and unless the middle syHable has 
a vowel before two consonants ; as, " Promulgate/' * 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, "Entity, specify, libertjr^ 
victory, subsidy," commonly accait the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in re or le, accent the first syllable : aS, 

^* Legible, theatre }*' except '''Disciple," aud some words 

which have a preposition : as, " Eximple, ind6nture." - * 

' Trisyllables ending in ude^ commonly accent the firat 

pliable : as, " Plenitude, h^itude, rectitude/' 

Trisyllables ending in ator^ have the accent twi llitf 
aaiddle syllable; as, ** Spectator, creator,** &c. ; exCepf 
" 6rator, senator, b&rrator, legator/' 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable ad?ph« 
•thong, as, " Endeavour ;** or a vowel before two conso* 
Hants ; as, " Domestic ;*' accent the middle syllable* 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last ayttalAct 
are commonly French : as, " Acquiesce, -repartee, maga^ 
Tone ;** or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable ; as^ " Immatlre; OTer-j 
x^h^rge-** 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or Vords of more than three syllables, 
^nerally follow the accent otthe words from which they 
are derived: as, ^' arvogftting^ c6nfinency, inoSntinemly 
commendable, commtinicableness^^ 

Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, ^ Emend&tor, 
gladiator, equivocator, prevaricator.*' 
- Words ending in /e commonly have the accent On the 
0rst syUal)le: as, ^' Wicai^e^ d^i^cable ;" unlesa the 
second syllable has a vowel brforc two consonants : as^ 
" Goml>6stible» condemnable." 
• Woffds ending m ion^ tms^ and ft/, have their accent on 



t^ «ir€fpeiiuki«ate, prlastsjrUatdebiieMi: ts^ <<'l&!^ 
v£tion, victdriousy activity." 

Words which epdtn la, ioy^nd ca(y have ^hp accent on 
the antepenult : as, ^ Cyclopaedia, punc^iio, desp6tical/' 

The rules respecting accent ai^ not advanced as com- 
plete or.in&lltble, but proposed aa^ useful. Almost e^e* 
ly rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in^ 
English, as in other tongues, much must be learned b^ 
example andrauthotity. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable- 
on which the pnncipal accent is placed, is fi^ced and cei^ 
tun, yet we mslyi and do, frequently make the secondary 
principal, and the principal secondary : thu^, ^* Caravaui 
oomptodsantf violin, repartee, referee, privateer, doYni- 
neer,** may all have the greater stress on* the first, an* 
the less on the last syllable, without any violent oft'ence 
to the ear : nay, it may be asserted, tliat the princtpat^ 
accent on the first syllable of the^ie words, and none at' 
aUon the la^t, though certainly improper, has nothing* 
in it grating or discordant ; but placing an accent on the> 
aeoortd syllable of these woids-would emirely derange 
them, and produce a great harMiness aod dissonance* 
The same observations maybe applied to ^ demon^Ct^* 
tion, lamentation, provocatkMi, navigator, propagatot^ 
silUgator," and every similar word in the language. 

A 

Sect. 2. Of QnaniUy. .^ 

The qyantity of a fyllaWe is. that ticne which 
Is occufNed in pronouncing it. It is confidered a?- 

Z.ONC or SHORT. 

A vowel >or fyllable Is long, when the accent is> 
Oa the vowjd ; which occaiions it to be flowly 
joined ill pronmiciarion with the following letters ; 
as, ** Fall, bale, mood, houfe, feature." 

A fyllable is ihort, vhea the accent is pn tl^ 
confonant; whkh occafions the vowd to be 
U 
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u 

cpickly joined to the fucceeding ktier': as^ f^ Ant, 
bonnet, hunger .** 

A long fyllable requires double' the tiche of a 
fliort one in jpronouncing ity thus, ^' Mate" and 
*f Note" ihould'be pronounced as flowly agadn as 
"Mat" and "Not." . ; . - . 

Unaecented syllahles are generally short: as, ^S Admire) 
b6ldn^ss, sinner." But. to this rule there are many excerp- 
tions: as, ^* aisoi e»le« g^grene, t!implrer>f6retaste9" &c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is 
often more or less short,, as it cmds .with a sin^gle oobso* 
nant, or with more than one; as^.S^dly, r6bbei:.; {)er- 
sist, mitchiess. 

When the accent i» on a semi-vowel, the time of ^tbe 
s|f liable may be protracted, by: dwelling; upon the semi- 
vowel: as, ^ Cur, can, ful6l'i" but wbtai theacoentfells. 
op a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the saste 
manner : as, " Bdbble, c^ptain^ totter." . 

The quantity of vowels has, income measure, been 
considered unde^ the first part of grammlir, which treats 
of the diHerent sounds of the letters ; and therefore we 
shall dismiss this subject with a few genera! rule^ and 
observations.' * 

1 st. All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ia, ioy and ion^ preceded by a single conso- 
nant, aire pronounced long: as, ** Regatisi, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :** except the voWel % which in that 
situatioh is short : as, ** Militia, punctilfo, decisicxi, coa- 
trition." The only exceptions to this rule. seem to be» 
'* Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational." 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede the terminft- 
tions iiy, and ety, are pronounced long t as; ** Dehy, 
piety, spontaneity." But if one con^na&t precedes 
these terminations, every preceding accented ; vowel is 
short; except w, and the a in " scarcity," and ** rarity;'* 
as, " Polarity, severity, divinity, curiosity ;— impunity ." 
Even tt before two consonants contracts itself: as, * Cur- 
vity, taciturnity," !&c > ' -'. 'f • ' 



/ ^ 
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St), Vowels under the principal accent, before the ter^ 
minations ic and teal, preceded by a single consonantf 
are pronounced short ; thus, '' Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, 
harmonic/* have the vowel short ; while " Tunic, runic, 
cubic,** have the accented vowel long : and, **^ Fanatical, 
poe^cal, levhical, canonical," have the vowel short ; but 
** Cubical, musical," ficcrhave the u long. 

4th, The vo\yel in the antepenultiixrate syllable of 
words, with the following termtnattons, is always pro- 
nounced short. 
' logtgif ; as, obloquy. parous; as, oviparous. 

strofihe; as, apostrophe. cracy; as, aristocracy* 
' fR^/rr; as, barometer. jfoft^ ; as, cosmogony* 

g<mai; as, diagonai. pkony ; as, symphony. 

vorous ; as, pamivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy* 
^ fertmn-i as, somniferous. tonty ; as. anatomy. 
-"fiuQiiB-; as, superfluous* pathy ; as, antipathy. 
'■ fiuent ,• as^ mielHfluent. 

. As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to t^e ear; and as quantity, or proportion of 
.time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
^tbe accent ; i^ is absolutely necessary for every person 
who, would attain a just and pleasing deliveiy, to be mas- 
ter of that point. 
* \ 

, SfcQT, 3. Of Ewphada. 

. By emphafis is meant a ftronger and fullei: 
ibaod of voice, by whidh we UidinguiiH fome 
word or words on which we deiign to lay parti- 
cviT^r ftrefs, and to (how how they affect the reft 
of the fentence. Sometimes the emphatic vrords 
muft be diftinguiihad -by a particular tone of voice, 
as well as by a greater ftrefs. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends 
the life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on 
any words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
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lil^efift) butthe meaDing^en left Ainl^guoin. If the 
jMnpha&ift be placed wrongs we shall pervevt aod coor 
&und the meaning w holly . Ti) give a common infttaoceis 
^uch a sin^ple question a& this, ^ Do you ride to towtt 
to-day ?'^ is capable of no fewer than four different ao 
ceptutionSf according a& ^the emphasis is differently 
placed on the words. If it be pronounced .thus : ^^ Do 
'you ride to town to-day r* the answer may naturally bCf 
^ No, we send a servant in our stead." If thus : ^ Do 
you ride to town to-day V* answer, " No, we intend t^ 
walk'** " Do you ride /o town to ,day ?'* " Np, we ride 
into the country.** " Do you ride to town to day ?* ^ No^ 
but we shall to-morrow.'' In like manner, in solexmt 
dispourse, the whole force and beauty of an expression 
often depend on the em^atic word ; ^and we may pre- 
sent to the hearers quite different views of the s&nae 
sent'unent, by placing the emphasis differenUy. In the 
following wotxis of oui- Saviour^ observe in what diffisiw 
ent lights the thought is placed, according as the wprd& 
.^re pronounced. *' Judas, betrayest thou t!ie son of 
-mati witli a kiss ?'^ " Betrayest thou,*' makes the re- 
•proach term on the Infemy of treachery. " Betrayed 
thou^'* makes it rest upon Judais*s connexion with hm 
'Piaster* " Betrayest thou the son of.man^'^ rests it upon 
our Saviour's personal character and eminence. ^ B\e*^ 
trayest thou the son of man vnth a Idas ?** turns it up<Mi 
bis prostituting 4he signal of peace and fiiendship to tlie 
purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies cfd the word that askfi a.ques* 
4am X as, ^' W/io said so V .« When will he come V* " W^ ' 
shall I do V « Winther shall I go ?" «* W% dqst th^n 
weep ?'' And when two words ai*e set in contrast,, or Sii 
opposition to one another, they are both eihphatic ; as^ 
^"^ He is the tyfaiu^ not Xht father^ of his people ;** « His 
.^&{^ta/<;«9r ;hiixib bjUt they do npt hve husi." 

Some sentences are so full apd comprehensive, thai: 
almost every word is ernpbatical: as, ^^Ye bills and 
iiatc9> ye nvers,^woods, and ffedBS :?' ^^ as tbftt ^be- 
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It^ expostulfttioo m the prophecy of Ezekiel, ^ Wbf 
>HI yc die.l*^ In jthe latter short sent^ccy cvciy word is 
en^f^ticah and onwhkh ever word .we lay the empha* 
•flls, whether oA the firftt^ second, third, orfounh, it 
.9trtke&^ut a different sense^ and opens a new subject 
.of moving expostulation* 

r'\^ As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 

-makes it otore distinguished by the ear than* the restt 

m emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and 

:pl!esents- it Jn a strociger light to the i:a)derstanding. 

'^ere there no accents, words would l>e resolved into 

'their . original ^llables: were there no eifiphiisis) sen- 

'^tenceB would bis resoWed into their original words; and, 

in this casej the hearet would be under the painful ne* 

cessity, first, of making out the wt>rds, and afterwards^ 

-their meaning. 

Emphalsis is of two idnds, simple and compSex* Sim- 
ple, wbenf it serves to point out only the plain meaning 
rbf' any- proposition ; complex, when^ besides the meaii- 
itig, it marks also some affection or emotion of the mind; 
. or gives^ meaning to words, which they would not have 
" hi their usual acceptation. In the fofmer case, emphasis 
is scarcely more than a stronger accent, with Uttle ot no 
chainge of. tone ; when it is complex, besides ibrce, there 
is always superadded a mapifest change of tone* ' 

. The fbllbwing sentence contains an example of simple 
eti^^sis : ^^ And Naihan said to David, ^ T/kHi art the 
inao." The emphasis on (ftou, serves only to ptoint out 
the; rnc^r^ c^ the speaker. But in the sentence which 
follows^ we perceive an emotion of the speaker super* 
ioMe^ to the simple meaning ? ".Why will ye die/* 
• As the emphasis o&en falls on words indifferent parts 
of the|ame'sentefeice9 so^it is freqqendy required to be 
eontinued, with a little variationr'On two, and sometinies 
three words together. The following sentence exem* 
ptifies both the parts of this position : " if you 9eek to 
make one ricA, study not to increase Ms etoresy but to <#- 
.mirdah fiia desirta:' Cmi^iaais may be jbrthelr distil^- 
giUBbted> intp the weaker and the stronger emphasis^, 
■ U 2 



Tbd die ^ehtenoe,' ^< £seiK:ise n^ teixii|)ef«BO& tiMi^didtk 
llie ociriSflMtieii ;^ ^e |)ei€«ive tiiore €^ 
mrepgtken, t^ah on «iif dtber ; (Jhoftigh it m tmt^qa^l' t» 
the fitMss w4ikh we apply to4te wotd iMg^eric^ 'hi ;tiie 

CD eTen aa indifferent constituticfln/*' It ii i^ picrper^fr 

in t!he IiiBt«KiMii^le bit tne^ aire {H'^ciOiQoeed wkh gtwfll- 
%^ fofoes than the' particles »id uad the ; and yet tiMHe 
#01^ eaiiiiot pt^operfy be caOlcii einpb^lical; ftr tllfc 
lalpess thtat is hm ott4l^e«i, is hd more tiiian sufficient to 
«oiivey di«tiiidtly the meanmg df each iw»rd;«— Fitym 
4he6e> db^erviMiDM it appe»^v thaft the ^stiSalliM* pasts aff 
^ap^edi, iMunidy) the artidest conjunctlDnay prcpDsitioaSy 
lict. afe> in genemt, obisctM^ely and feebly ej^preaaod $ tlMt 
the sabatantives, verbs, and mora significitfit woidsy «v& 
itrnvly 4iiiiijdlatincctyprcm«niiiced^ ^oidthat the empIsEi- 
ilicat WQfrdS) those 'M^hich ttiaik Che meaning of « ptmuw,. 
-are pionoonced wit^ pect^r istress diid eifeif;^^ dMugh 
^Vaiied^accardliig to t^'deg^ee of their impdrtKiiGe. 
' £il»|9iha69$, besides Its ether offices, is ^ ^aeat regROp^ 
tatiior ik qiiantfty . Though the qiiaiitity lef our syllal^e»* 
<la fitted, in: MN^rds separately proitouficed) yet it ia inuta- 
%ler when these words aite ranged in seni^iees;; the hmg^ 
being changed into shoit, the ^ort ii^to lo^, aecon^eg: 
'«&lihtt itnpoita4(iee <i>f the words wHk ^gard to iiie«iiiigr 
««d to it is by etnp^aais <mty, thaithe meansag^eanite 
l^^te^ ettit, eft^D^STS <»iast he the vegnkitor of* tis& 
quantity. -A few eticatnples will makt ^Hiia foist yerf 
•e^^ient . : ■.,.<-..... 

Pklia^ thoii shift h^&r-^^nd learn the seared twiwci. 
i%sm. ' ■ • • -'■<' .... 

t' Fleas'd'thQC 6hfi^%e>aN~taiid thaaa^al^llr^hnlt 

fleasMrtiKm shftlt heaTu.4n ^fnteel ^«n sl^dtiiaau^ 
Fleas^ ^a^^ sNbIt )^p-^hougK«0t hehdH ^ktt fiuv^^ 
fo titefit^t of these instances^ tHe wca^ ^pled^d ^gesA 
-ttair^ba^ewaliy einiphattca],^ai«tw«^1e^ whilst iter 
-aw6inti?nnfedat& w»rds^ tf^u a»d ^SIMIft^ being- rqndly 
iHi^sctf lair^i*, as thte aekksci 4e]W»iAi^ «i%^ vadooeil fti a. 
short qoaatit]^. 
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' itH-t^tt ^^eesnft ^Hntthae, <!» ^^ni-iMk ^ ^uig t&r 
fNOBt »i«N|K»f«Mlt, obUaf» the chief, of ^rather tbe ^irib 
vnti^btMrisH aftd ihua^ k is nnt ook^r ve^toml tpk» natu- 
ral long qikamity, but obtatn»fri»«h ■^ ^m p hmk i ttf atitt urmi 
t^^iftgifeft 0f lei^th, tHMi (frbc^ ^Mwmoanoed ki its Mpa- 
'ttmntatt. Tim grea*cr 4kefi«^ tif ImgA., is oviftpeB- 
«&t0i^^tliediniffititUffi«f ^^(iiatits^ thcwords /^taiV 
•tftMl )&«tlr) Windf «f6 sodind«d «honer Item in theprec£d- 
4n^ ^fiitSAbe.^ I^he wi^td <MUt 'still cootimies sfawi. 
^ett we fti^ akd db«e»ve, ^itt tiioagb Moitf i« kmg^ 
<«hfe 4lt*st pan^'the hn&rst, k beconussshott ^hm repod^ 
MibtAiesecofid, «n acfxiont olf th^ mmt ^unMc^ay 
filb«^ls<b^ohgi«igto the wordaoSte^, whidi'Mclws it. 
• In ^ch&'thvM} 'msumce) tlie weird tA4i// iimng the £»»- 
pfaasis, obtains a long qaairvtity. ^And tbpufli kisifft. 
-fid^sfele 10 pr^bng the scmod of \hh nord, as k cads tiv 
;« ffQf!^ Mtite^ 7«t ih thiS) as in all skttiiar mrsunces, <te 
^di^ifioHtfl qtidbtHy is to be ftiade^ut bjr a neat of tte 
. ^^pdlce, (if'c^nidAed to the iftipottaoce of the wofd. 2it 
<^}8 f A^^DGc, \vie may ulse «(bserve, that die wortd sMr^ 
^e^ated >fv the s^tohd part of the 'Hue, k reduced agam 
t)y a-^ort qtmrtdiy. ^ 

-ffi the ibiyrth initanoe, the w^ord- Mar ftfaded in^op^tt* 
'vMon to t^ wot*d ^fAo/i:^ in the latter part -af the lina^ 
"^aVns ft^am the sense the chief omfsbasts, and a prof- 
<tiQii't4bhate leng«h« The words ^^um aiid •halt*, are «gain 
reduced to short quantities; and thcivord pleah^d lends 
some of the time which it. possessed/ to the more im- 
. portant word hear, 

^fom t^tfse iilsDsneesv k (k evident, 4hadt the qiMtitf 
cfjaur syllables is not fixed; bul governed b}^ emphasis^ 
— To observe a due measurement of time, on au qcca- 
siohs, ts doubtless vciy difficult ; hot by ihstfdctioni trt- 
mention, and pnuctioe) the^^iffiadty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not lanlf ihe4uantily of woods an^ 
'Syllables,. but Also, in. particular cases, the ^eat cf the ac- 
■Ceiu. ThisisdeiiKmstrAbtefromtheiblbwii^exlin^eSt ' 
**^shail'^»cri»se,but I shall iifcrease?' "Hierei&A 
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«tesof cbmfto^oh, A/o^sibility is much more essential 
than/^y^6bability." In these exatnplfes, the erapbasis ne*- 
quires the accent to he placed on syllables, to which it 
does not commonly belong* ; . > 

In ord^r to acqnire the pttipfer mtoageriient of * the 
emphasis, the gr^at rule, aii^ indeed the only rule po$r' 
Bible to be given, isi that the Speaker o** readtr sivldy lo' 
Kttain a just conception of the force and spirit of the set)^ 
timfents which he is to pronounce. - Fbr to lay th6 em^- 
phasis with exact ph)priety, is a constant exercise of 
good sense and attention. It is far frotn being ai) iDcoiw 
siderable attainment, his one of the greatest trials of 
a true and just taste; and miist arise from feeling dd^ 
caleiy ourselves, and from judging accurately, of whatis 
fittest to strike the feelings of others.. 
, ' There is one error, a^dinst which it is particularly pt^* 
.'per to caution the learner; namely^ that of multrplying^ 
cmphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent; 
reserve in the use of them^ that we can give them any 
Weight. If theprecui^ loo (rften ; if a speaker or reader 
a|tempt9 to render every thing which he expresses dT 
high importance, by a muHitude of strong enrphases, we 
abon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd evtry* 
sentence with emphaticai words, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book with Italic characters, which, as to the 
efiect, is just theisame as tpuse no such distinctions at alU- 

^ Se^t. 4, ^0fPau8€8. 

. Pauses orl'efts, infpeaking and readings are a 
total cefTation of the voice, during a perceptibly 
andy in .many cdfes, a meafur^le fpace of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take Breath, with* 
'ou.t which he cannot proceed far in t delivery ; and that be 
m^y, by thesp temporary rests, relieve the oi^ansof 
speech, which otherwise wpuld be soon tiredby continued 
action: to the he^r, that the ear also liftay be relieved 



iWHtf ihisfiMtiguey whkli U "mnM otherwise «ndtii«ffom 
ncontUiuHy of sound ; and that the underBtandiDg may 
have sufficient time to mark :the distioction of sentences, 
and tlieir sevend members. 

* : Theve are two kinds'Cif pauses.: first, em phatical paus- 
es ; and next, such as mark the distinotions of the sense* 
,An emphatical paase is made^ after something has been 
tsold €^ peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix 
the hearer's attention » Sometimes, before such a thing 
.is said) weusher.it in with a pause of this nature. Such 
psuscs httve the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and 
-«ne subject to Ihe same rules ; especiaUy to the osution 
ijufiinow (given, nf not repeating them too frequently* 
For as.Bmyie&cilexincoimmKH) atteatibn,. and of oourae 
iiiise ea^iectatioB, if the importance of the matter 4s not 
6iiify .woKWtt^tik to jmdh expectation^ thef ooeaauon dis- 
ap^manent and disgtist. 

. . £^it the most fscquent and the priMctpal diaeof pauses, 
x% to .murk the dindsions of the senses and at the same 
txine to i|dlDW ji))e speaker to dra^ bkhreath^ and thb 
prefer »m! dekcate adjusduent of such pauses, is one 
jofthe most nice and difficult articles Jof deltvsry* In all 
.JDeadtngyjmdjpublic ;^iieakiiiig^ ihe maiuigemeot of the 
breath srquaes a .^boddoal tif cave, 40 as not to oblige 
us'tD ctif^ wwdsfrom dne anothcrrt which have so iii- 
.tiiiraieift'xenneaion» thattfttey ought to be ^kt^nounced 
with the same breathe and without the least separation* 
Mariy sentonocs are iniserably JAaa^iedt and the Ibroe of 
Ite emphasis totafiy idst, ivy ^e divii^ioni teing made in 
^e wi?ong phH:e. Toiavoid tkaSf every one, while he tfs 
apeaking or reiidnig, sboald be veiy careful to proivide a 
M sop^ cf breath ^r «rbat he i»tD utter. 1 1 is a graat 
»&t«^Ejie !to imagfoe, that lite bueath must be dlwwn only 
~ at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall.^ 
It' mdy easily he^thei^ifed al the in tcfrvaia ^ #fe period^ 
iNdien the voio6 is tnily suspended :for a tnemeht^ snd> 
b^ thi^ manoigefneiit, ikle maiy always iiove a suffkient 
aftotik idv. carrying ^oet the ^toaigat stattence, ivMkMI 4fl1* 
pnsp^ interrsptien^ 
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Pauses In reading, and pnbUc discouirse, xnnst be form- 
ed upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in or- * 
dinary» set^sible conversation; and not upon the stiff 
artificial manner which we acquire, froni reading books 
according to the common ptmctuation. It will by no 
means be sufiBctent to attend to the points used in print- 
ing ; tor these are far from marking ail the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention 
to these resting-places, has perhaps been one cause of 
monotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone at 
every stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. The 
primary use of points is, to assist the. reader in discern- 
ing the grammatical constniction ; and it is only as a 
secondary object, that they regulate his pronundatioii. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they mint 
not only be made in the light place, but also aocom^ 
nied with a proper tone of voice,* by which the haturer ef 
these pauses is intimated ; much more than by the 
length* of them, which can sddom be exactly meastrred. 
Sometimes it is only a slight and simf^e suspension Of 
voice that is proper ;' sometimes a degree of cad^ice m 
the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone 
and cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. 
In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by at- 
.tending to the manner in which nature teaches us to 
.speak, when engaged in real and earnest discourse with 
others. .» 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause shoi^ 
be used when the sense is incoftiplete ; and the closing 
pause, when it is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed, the vcnoe 
takes the closing, rather than the suspending pause ; 
and4>thers, in which the sentehce finishes by the pause 
of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that 
fall of the voice, or cadatce^ with which many i^ead^s 
uniformly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destroc- 
live of propriety and energy than this habit. The tones 
and inflections of the voice at the dose. of a seoceai^ 
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ought to be diversified, according to the general nature 
ox the discourse^ And the particular construction and 
meaning of jbhe sentence. In plain narrauve,' and .^espe* 
ciftUx in argumentation^ a small attention to the manner 
in. which we relate a fact, or .maintain an argument^ in 
cpHversation> will ^how, that it is .frequently more pro- 
p^.to raise the voice^ than to let it iaU> at the end of « 
sentence. Some sentences are so constructed, that the 
l^t. words require a stronger emphasis, than any of the 
preceding ; while others admit of being closed with a 
%p^ and gentle sound* Where there is nothing: in the 
sense, which requires the last sound to be elevated or em* 
phatical, an easy fell, sufBcient to show that the sense is 
finished, will be proper^ And in pathetic pieces, espe« 
cially those of .the plaintive,, tender, or solemn kind, the 
tone of the passion will often require a still greater ca-* 
dence of the voice. The besi method of correcting a 
uniform cadence, is frequently. tcT'read select smtence^^ 
in which the style is pointed, and in which aruitAeses are 
fi^equently introduced; and argumentative pieceS) or 
such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest exda- 
.tnation*. 

Sect. 5. Qf Tones. 

Tones are different both ^rom emphaiis and 
paufes; coniiiljng in the modulation of the voicci 
the notes or variations of found which we ehiploy 
in theexpreffion of our fentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice; but tone,s, pe- 
culiarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some-* 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, In communicating its ideas, is in 
a contini^l state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
the di£Rsrent efiects which those ideas produce ip the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, 
not merely to lay open the idea8> but also' the diiferent 
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feoliiigB jirinnlr th^ excite ^iiplom ^hoaltere t^m; tln^ie.* 
lAoit beotfaersigns^han wordft)^ to4»aQtfesttfa^^ 
ings*.; jas^ wonds uttered in-a^menotiiAous- mami^v can 
lupipesent. otily a amitar ^ta^ > of nmdy perfectly fcee 
ffiun all activity or emc^on. As< the communication of 
tbeae toternal feelings^ waa of tiuich ihope oonsequewBe 
ittoursoqial intercourse^ than the laereconvq^nee of 
ideas, tbe-Aotfaor of our being did not,* as in that con- 
veyancet leave the invention of the lan^a^ of^emotion, 
to man; but impi^ssed it hims^f upon oun nature in 
the same, manner as he haadone with regard: to the r^t 
of the animal world ; all of w>hich <»cpix?j5s their various 
feelings, by various tones. 04irs indeed!, from the su« 
perior nank that wehptd» are in a high degree more 
coT^preHensive ; as there is noi?an4«:tof the mind an 
ex^donof the fcmcy^^pr an emotion of the heart,- which 
has not its peculiar tone, or. note of the voice, by which 
It is to be expressed.; and winch is ^suited- exactly to.the 
degree of internal feeling. It is. cbidly in .the proper use 
cf. these tones, that the life, spmti beatttys «(Dd hai^mi»0f 
of delivery oonsrut. 

An extmct from the beautiful lamentation of- David* 
over Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of 
what has been said on this subjects " The beauty of 
Israel is. slain upon thy high places. How are the migh- 
ty fallen! Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the 
streets- o£ Askelon : lest the. daughter^ of the PhiUsttnes 
rejoice; lest the daughters of the uncircumeisei tri- 
umph* Ve mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the 
shictldDf th&mi§^iy was vlfely cast away ;^-tbe:s(hic^ of 
Saul, as though Lhe had* not been anointed with e^V 
The first of these divieionsexpresses sorrow and lamen-* 
tation; therefore the note ia low. "j^^he next contains a. 
spirited command, and. shauid be pronounced' much 
h^heu The other sentence, in which he. ttiakes^ a- pa- * 
thetic address to; the mountains wdierrhis 'friends were 
slain,t,mustbe!expressed in a note quite di^femit from 
the twoffonxter ;t n^- so dowlas thefirst^ n^i^ so high aa 
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^W second, in a manly-, finn, and yet plaintive 
tdne> ■ ■■ • 

This cbrreet and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so difficult to be attained,- as most readers seem 16 
htiagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's sen- 
fiments, ay w^ as into the meaning of his words, we 
^all not fejl to deliver the words in properly varied toocsK 
For there are few people, who speak English without a 
provincial tone, that have not an accurate use of empha- 
sis, pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentiments 
hi earnest discourse: and the reason that they have not 
the same use of them, it) reading aloud the sentiments 
df others, inaf be traced to the very defective and erro- 
fieons method,' in whi<ih the art of reading is taught ; 
whereby all the Various, natuwil, expressive tones of 
speech, are suppressed, and a fbw artificial, unmeaning, 
fieadlng notes, are substituted ibr them. 

Bin when we recommend to readers, an attention to 
the tone and language of emotions, we must be under- 
stood to do it with proper limitation. Moderation is 
necessary in this point, as it is in other things. For 
wlien reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a 
theatricial manner, arid must be highly improper, as well 
as give'oi&nce to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty, which, on all ocCasionsi 
are indispensable. 

• CHAPTER ir. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessaiy to give the stu- 
dent some idea of that part of grammar, which explains 
the principles of versiBcation ; that, in reading poetry, 
he may be the better able to judge of its correctness, and 
relish its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting 
nature and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often 
found to be highly interesting and instructive. 

• Herries. 
X ' 
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VfiHsxFiCATiOM is the arrangement of a cerUat 
number and variety of fyllablcs, according to 
certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correfpondence of the Jaft found 
of one verfe, to the laft found or fyllable of 
another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts ef verse* 
We shall consider these separately. 

Of fioetical feet, 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a fi>Qt 
They are calledye^^ because it is by their aid that the 
Toice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a mea- 
sured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllabiea which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in 
some manoer, be distinguished from the others^ This 
distinction was made among tlie ancient Romans, by di- 
viding their syllables into long and short, and a3certain* 
ing their quantity, by an exact proportion of time in 
sounding them ; the long being to the short, as two to 
one ; and the long syllables, b^ing thus the more- im- 
portant, marked the movement. In English, syllables 
gi*e divided into accented and unaccented { and the. ac- 
cented syllables being as strongly distinguished from the 
unaccented, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon 
<hem, are equally capable of marking the movement, 
and pointing out the regular paces of the voice, as the 
long syllables were by their quantity, among the Ro- 
mans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, 
they are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feelt, 
and have the same just quantity in their syllables. Sp 
that, in this respect, we have all that the ancients hail, 
and something which they had not. We have in feet 
duplicates of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to 
fit them for. different purposes, to be applied at our 
pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, po Wei's peculiar to itself; 
aiKl it is upon the knowledge and right application of 
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the^ powers, that tlie pleasure and effect of numbei% 
ebiefly depend. ' i 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of tbre6 
syllables ; and are reducitvie to eight lunds ; four of tw6 
syllables^ and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE* 

A Trochee- o A Dactyl- u o 

An Iambus o « An Amphibrach c - p 

A Spondee - - • An Anapxst o u - 

A Pyrrhic o ^ A Tribrach o « o 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
'Unaccented: as, ** Hatefiil, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first-syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented: as, <^ Betray, consist*" 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : 
as, « The pile moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented: 
as, <'6nth«talUree.'' 

* A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, " Labourer, possible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented: and the middle one accented; as, " Daighiftil, 
doi!n€kic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, 
md the last accented : as, << Cdntr&vene, acquiesce/* 

A Tribrach has allits syllables unaccented: as^ ^NQ- 
in^r^l^ c6nquerable.'* 

Some of these feet may be denominated principal feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Da<ityl, 
and Anapaest. The others may be termed aeccmdary 
feet ; because their chief use is to diversify the numbers^ 
and to improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet* 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into- several species^ 
according to the number of feet or syllables of^whick 
they are composed. 



V 
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I* The«bortest fcvrm of the English. laxjoU^ copsistt 
of an Iambus, with an additional short syllable : aa^ 

I^isdaining, * ,* 

Complaining). 

Consenting) 

Repenting. 
We have no poem of thi's measure) but it may^ be met 
with in stanza^. - The Iambas> with thi& addition} cqiq- 
cides with the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too shdrt to 
be continued through aay great number of lines. It 
consists of two Iambuses. 

Wiiat place is here I 

What scenes appear ! 

Ta^ietherose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or majr take^ aa additional ^bort 
syllable: aS) 

Upon a mountain 
Beside a fountain* 

. 3« The third form consists of three lan^bu^n. 

In plac& far 8r near, 

Or famous or o)}lMmre>. 

.Where wholesopie is the air^ , 

Dr wherte the mbst imj^urel 
It sometimes admits of an additioiial short syBabk : as^ 
' Our hearts no longer langiiish. . ^^ .* ^ 

4. The fourth form is made up of ^wr Iambuses. 
^ And may at last ro;^ wear^ agej 

]Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English . Iambic, contsists of 
Jve Iambuses. • 

H6w J5v*d, hfiw valu'd once, avails ,th& nOt, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
. A heap oil dust alone remains of thee; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the p^ud shall be. 



. B€ wise X6Ay, 'th madti^i td dtf er ;- 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its ainaplest 
form it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission 
of other feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapssts, Sec* it is 
capable of many vanettesr Indeed , most of the English 
common measures may be varied ki the same wayv as 
i¥ell as by the diierent position of their, pauses. 

6. The sixth finm of our Bimbic is commonly called 
the Alexandrine measure. It consists of nx lambuses*- 

F6r th5u &rt bUt 6f dust ; \k hQmble Snd h& wisci- 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
accasionsan agreeable variety^ 

Th£ 8ea» shIUl w&te, thg skies in smoke d^ay^. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
Butfix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains-:^ 
2%y realm for ever laatsy thy own Messiah reigna^, 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic neasui^^ 
1^ made up of seven Iambuses. 

Th£ L5rd d^end^ from above, Und bow'd thS 
heaves b%h.. 

' Thi».was anciently written in one line ;: but it is now 
broken into two ; the. first containing four feet, and the^ 
^ond three : 

Wh€n all thf mercies, 6 my God !: 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, Tm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise< 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed oi>^ 
even syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in 

Sneral, more melodious, as this rul<r is more strictly 
served. .* - 

X2 • 
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TROCHAIC vme U(rf severtl kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in ourlanguage^ c6n- 
sjsts of one Trochee and a kmg syllable. 

TQtntilt cSase, 
Sink to- peace.. 

This roeasvre is defective ki dignity^ and can seldom be 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic coDsists 
•f two feet ; and is likewise so btie^ that it is rarely u^ed 
ibr any veoy serious purpose. 

' On th^ mQuntaiii 
By a fbuRtain. ^ 

It sometinies contains two feet or trochees^ with a& ad- 
ditional long syllable : as, 

In th£ days of old 
Fables plainly told. 

J. The thii'd species consists of Mree trochees : as. 
When our hearts are mourning : 

«» of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : as. 
Restless mortis toil f dr ndught ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is X» gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of /bur trcb 
chees: as, 

R5und lis roars th^ tempest IdudSr. 

This form may take, an additional long syUabky as &If 
lows; 

idle aft^ dinner In his chair. 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, Idt, and fair*; 
Bit thiameasure is very uncommorii- 
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5; Thevfi&b.TboduAcvpeeies »)MI«wiarunooftiiiibii. 
It is composed oifive trochees. 

AH th&t walk da fgpl'«r fMe lb i^stMit^ 
AU that dwell in palaces or garrets^ 

6; The sixth fdrni c^ the £i%iii^ Tnkteid owtMsts of 
9ix trochees: as, 

6n£mduntlinstt€tcb'abd)^h2ehdllrf irffiSiv'^ ' 
Lay a shepherd swain, and vtew*d the rolling ^Uow.. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic lipe that our 
language admits^ 

In all these TrochsHc measures,* the accent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. « 

The DACTYLIC measure beiiig very unoommon, we 
ahall give only one example of one species of it : 
Frdm th€ Idw pleasjires 5f this f &U^n nSttire, . 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAPi&STIC verses aie dtri^ed int<i^s^rftl species. 

I . The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single anal* 
psst: as, ' 

Bttt in v33n, 

They compiasm. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for,* by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllaoles, we 
might make a trochaic. And therefore the' first and 
simplest form of our g^uine Anapaestic ver^ is made 
up of ttoo Anapssts : asy 

But his courage 'gan fml^ 

For no arts could avail* 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Th^ ills courage 'gan fail him, 

For no arts could avail him. ^~ 

' ^' Thesecdnd species trensistsof ff»ee Anapscstii^ 

y« w5ods, spread y6ur branch^ apJice ; 
To your de^test recesses I fiy ; 

1 would hide with the beHstsof the chase ^ 

I would vanish from every eye.. : a 
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* This is a veey pleasing measure, and much used^ b6tb 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third l^nd oCthe EogKsh. Anajnsticy coaaists 
oS/bur Anapssts*. 

M&7 I g5v9rn in j^ i^Uslons wifth'IK&sdittfe swUf ;* * 
And grow wiser and better as life weani away. 

This measHoe wiH admit of a-^ort syllable at the end : a% 

On th£ wi:rm ch^k df yOuth, smiles Ikai roste are 
blending. 

The preceding are the dififerent kinds ^f the principal 
&ety in their more simple forms* They are capable of 
numerous variations, by the intermixture of those Ibet 
with each other : and by the admission.of the secondar]^ 
feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the teetats e^ivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the. student may clearly perceive this dififeiv 
cnce, we shall produce a specimen olP each kind* 
0%r hgaps of rOSps stilk'd thS st&tely hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each ae*. 
bond syllable. In the following line, we shall find t^be 
same Iambic movement, but formed by accent on conao- 
oants, eixcept the last syllable. 

Then nestling, crackling, crashing, thtinder d^yni. 

Here the time of the short accented syllable*^, is comr- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to» 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry 
is vaded and improved, by the admis»on of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

M(trmuring, and with him fled the. shades of nig^ 
The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. . 

O'er mkny 1 frdzeuy m4ny a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed: with iSm^ 
biics« 
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iiinatnMblc before th*Alniighty*s throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach* . i , 

"S^ith^ bW^ooth strfin <tp the IhrdtttningrBt^q^ 
In this hne, the ftrk fioot is a Trochee ; the second i 
geni^ae S^Modee by quantity i the third a Spondee by 
accent. ' ^ ^ 

In the following fine^ the first foot is a Pytrhic, the sej- 
eond a Spondee. 

TltSlt 6ti w^k Vings from far pui^iies your flight* ^ 

Ffic^ the preceding view of English versification, .M 
may see what a copious stock of materials it poase8ses4 
For we are not only allowed the use ef «dl th^ anfcient 
l^oetic feet, in our heroic measure, bat We haVr, a$.bef 
h>re observed, dupUcateaof eabh, ^^greeii^ia. movennesilf 
though difiering in meaJBure>* and which make dlffi^reot 
impressions on the ear; an opulence pe^ulmr to our 
feoiguage, and which maybe l!he source of a botindless 
vawety» 

Of Poetkti F€ift4eay, . .^ 

There are two> sorts of pauses, one for seMse, and cM 
fbrmelody^ perfectly distinct from eacho^^«^ T-|^.ibr* 
mcr ms^ be called 'en^^n/ia^ theiat^ir, hanmtdq pnn^esf 
, . The sentential pauses are those which are l^wn to ^ 
by the name of stops, and which have namei^f^ven the^i^ 
as the comma, semicolon, colon,, and period. 

The harmonic pauses maybe subdivided into thejfno/ 
ptase, and the c£sural pause. These sometimes coin- 
dde with the sentential pause, sometimes have an inde* 
pendent state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the 
sense* .. ^ 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, 
closes the verse, and marks die measure : the crural 
divides it into equal or unequid parts. 

/. ' ]' > ■ ■ ■ * . ' 1 ' ' ill > • I 1 i » J 

* Movement and meafure are thus dUUneuifhed. M^wmeHt.tan 
prefles the .progf%iIive. ordet of founds, whether from Arong to 
weak, front long to flio^t, or vie^ imrta, Meoiure fignifies the pro- 
portion of timti both in founds and paufes. 
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The final pause preserves Uie melody^ iidtJboat inter* 
-fcring with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
. marks the bound of the metre ; ai^ being madf onty by 
a susp^ision of the voicei not by any change of note^ it 
can never affect the sense* This is not the^only advtm- 
t^ge gained to numbers> by this final pause or stop of 
suspension. It also prevents that monotony) that, sanit" 
ness of note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing 
to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate ear. Forasthia 
final pause has no peculiar note of its own, but always 
takes that which belongs to the preceding w0rd9.it 
chaises continually with the matter, and is as various 
as the sense. * 

It is theiinal pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which 
will be evident from the following arrangement of a few 
poetical lines. 

*^ Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that 
fi>rbidden tree* whose mortal taste brought dee^i .into 
the world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till obe 
greater man restore us, and regain the bUs^fi^l seat, sing 
^avenly muse !" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
Ats was vene ; bu^ would take it for poetical prose. Bj 
pit)perly adjusting the final paus&i we shaH restore the. 
passage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fitiit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all dur wo^ 
With lo(SB of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissfiiKaeat, 
. Siiug;, heavenly muse I . "^^ . _ 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible 
to the ear : for, what is the use of melody, or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his 
Knes, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause ; and degrade theni, t>y our pronunciation^ into 
iipere pros;: ? 



The Cssura is commonly on the fourth, fifiiif or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or fit the end of the second 
loot ; .as, ^ • ' 

The silver eel" in shining^ voluroes roU'd, 
The yellow carp*^ in scales bedropp'd with gold* : 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the tMrd 
&ot: as, 

Round broken columns' clasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 

On the si:tth syllable, or at the end of the third Soot : 
as, 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet^unexplor'd, 
Could tnake a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 
A line may be divided into three ^portions, by two 
cxsuras: as. 

Outstretched he la/' on the cold ground" and oft'' 
LookM up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited 
M> the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses,- 
which divide the line into four pauses^ This semi*pause. 
jnay be called a derm-caesura, 

■ The following fines admit ofi and exemplify it. 
. Glpws' while be reads" but tremblejs' as he writes. 

Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 

Rides in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm* 

Of Melody^ Bitrtnony^ and Exfiression. 

Having shown the general nature of fiset and pauses/ 
the constituent parts of verse,, we shall now point out, 
more particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
<*jects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant» a 
pleasing effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrange- 
ment of the constituent parts of verse, according to the 
law% of measure iuid movement. By harmony, an ef- 
fect produced by an action of the mind, in comparing the 
different members of a verse with each other, and per- 
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odviog s^due-iodbeautifel proportion between thexn. 
By expression, such a choice and arrang^ement of the 
coostituem parts of ve^se^ as serve to enforce and illas- 
trate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three ot^ects in versi- 
fication^'both xriih respect to the feet and the pausesi 
' 1st, With regard to melodf . 

From the examples which we have given of verses 
composed 4n afU the principal feet, it is evident that a 
considerable poition of melody is found in each of them, 
thpiigh in different' degrees* Verses made iip^ 6f pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and caesural pauses contribute to melo- 
dy, cannot b^ doubted by any person who reviews the 
ipstances, which Jwe have already g^ven of those pauses. 
, To form lines of the first melo3y, the caesura must be at 
the. end of the second, or of the third foot, or In the mid- 
dle oi^tbc third. 

2d, \yith respect to harmony. • :' 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fiiie'har^ 
mony ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 
verses, is always in the same places, th^t is,- on eveiy -se- 
cond syllable, such a uniformity would. disgu^ the ea(r in 
a long succession ; and therefore such changes w«re 
sought for^ as might introduce the pleasure of variety, 
without prejudice to melody ; or which might even con- 
tribute to its improvement Of this nature was the In- 
troduction of the Trochee, to form the firet foot of an 
heroic venfe: as, ' ' 

F&vDursto none, t5 all shg smiles jfxt^nds, 
^ . O'ft she rejdcts^ but never once olTefids; 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the fe- 
fhahiing feet are in the Iambic movement In the fol*- 
lowing line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a 
Trochee. 

All these our nfiiions vain, sees lod id&ides. 
The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
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and Spondees ; in which) two impressions in the one foot, 
msike up for the want of one in the other; and two long^ 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
sum of the quantity of the two feet, eq6al to two Iambics. 

On the green bank t6 look !nto thg clear 
Smdoth lake th^t t6 me seem'd another sky. 

. Stood rul*d stood v^st inf initdde cdnfln'd. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach* 

Which many a bard had chaunted m^y a day* 

, Tn this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphi- 
brachs ;' and three. Iambics. 

We have before shown that the C9sut*a improves the me- 
lody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important ofiice, that of being the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the caesura, arises from comparing two members of the 
Slime line with each other, divided in the manner to be 
s^en in the instances before mentioned ; because the 
beauty of proportion in the members, according to each 
of these divisions, is founded in nature ; bein^ as one to 
two— *two to three— or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth" strain up the threatening steep. 
Rush thro* the thickets" down the valleys sweep 

Here we find the caesura of the first, lii^e, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in 
the last line. 

Hang o-er their coursers' heads" with eag;er speed, 
And earth rolls back^ beneath the fiying'Sleed. . 

In this couplet, the cssura is at the end of the third 
foot iti the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line* 
Y 
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The nc3tt perception of harmony arises from compar* 
ing a greater number of lines, and observing the relative 
proportion of the couplets to each other, in point of sirni* 
larity arid diversity, as : 

Thy forests Windsor^' and thy^reen retreats, 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats^ 
Invite my lays.^ Be present l^ylvari maids, 
Unlock your springs^ and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the treinbfing 
doves. 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent widi 
the finest melody. This is stiii increased by Aeintro- 
dvction of two cssuras, and much mose by thatof «ani*> 
pauses. The semi-pauses double every where ihe terms 
of comparison ; give a more distinct view of the Nvhole^ind 
the parts ; afford new pix>poriions of m6ast»rcment,^«id 
an ampler scope for diversity and equality, thosesouxces 
of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun"refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends^ through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort ofmovement of the voice, vhich 
is consonant to that produced by the emodon in the mind; 
and the Dactylic or Anapastic, the Trochaic, iambic, or 
Spondaic, pi^vails even in common discourse, according 
to the. diffei^Dt natui^e of the sentiments expressed* To 
imitate nature, therefore, the poet, in arran^ng his words 
j^n the artificial composition of verse, must take eare to 
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make thte movemeDtoorrespond to the sentiment) by the 
proper use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the 
first and most general source of expression in numl^ers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, 
may be peculiarly expi^essive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to tlie learner, by % 
few select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
aare shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
vhich- detain us to sui-vey the huge arch fiend, in his fix- 
ed posture. 

S6 stretched oth huge in 16ngth the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of % 
TrQchee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus* 

-■ .. J ■ — : — rand sheer ^yilhin 

Lights, dp^ his fSett as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps a'er the f6nce with ease int6 th^ fdld. 

'"■Sfie T«»chee vfMcb begins the line shows Satan In the 
2fSt of lighting t the lambuB that follows, fixes him— - 
^f L^hts dn hls-^t/' 

The san>^ ardfice) in* the beginning of the next Ihie, 
makes us see the wolf—" lc£p o'gr the ffence " — But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only 
circumstance to be attended to- but also the &cility with 
which it is done, this is strongly marked, not only by 
the smooth foot which follows — " with ease"— 4tself very 
expressive, but likewise by a Pyn*hic preceding the last 
foot—." into the fold" — which indeed carries the wolf— • 
"with ease into th^ fold." 

The following- instances show the effects produced by 
ca^uras) so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 



-thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day" or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
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Here the cxsura after the first semipede Bay^ stopli us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imag^naUoD 
vfiih the greatness of the author's loss, the loss of sight.. 

No sooner had th* Almighty ceas'd^ but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud" as fix)m numbers without numbers" sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy. 

There is something very striking in this uncommon 
cas^ra, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on 
the importance of a particular word. 

We shall close the aubject, with an example contain* 
ing the united powers of many of the principles whick 
have been explained. / 

Dire w^ the t6ssing" deep the grSans^ D&p5ir' 
Tended the sick" busiest from cotich to co6cbf' 
And ov^ them tridmphint de^th'^ hb dart'' 
Shook'' btlt deiay'd td strike. 

Many of the rules and obaervattons respecting Proso- 
dy, are taken from '^ Sheridan's Art of Reading ;*' to 
which book the Compiler refers the ingenious studenty 
for more extensive iijformatioii onibe si2)ject« 
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HJN^CTlJATiON.* 

PtTKCT;& ATXON is the art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by ppiot^ or stops, for thepui^osc of tnarking the 
^ifierent pauses. wh,ich thtc sense> and an ac(;urate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause, double that of the comma; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon; and the 
Period, double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or .duration of each pause, cannot 

be defined ; for it varies with the lime of the whole. The 

same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a 

^ower time; but the proportion between the pauses 

should be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper ap^lca-^ 
tion of the pmnts, we must distinguish between an iniper- 
Ject fihrancy a nn^e aenicme^ and a camfiound aaUence* ^ 

An imperfect piirasexontaiufi no assertiooy ordo^ not 
amount to a proposition or sentence: as, '^ Therefore » 
in haste ; studious of praise.^ 

A simple sentence has but one subject^ and oi>e finite 
verb, expressed or implied r as> ^^ Temperance preserves 
health.'' 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or 
one finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it con-^ 
sists of twoor more simple sentences cenixea«d together i 
as, ^^Good nature mends and beautifies all objects ;"^ 
'' Virtue refines the affections, but vice debases them.*' 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pro* 
isunciation of a8entesce> it coul4not have been exclusively discassed 
under the part of Syntax, or of Prosody. The nature of the subject, 
its. extent and importance, and the grammatical knowledge which it 
j>resupposes, have induced us to make it a discioct and ^ubse^uent 
article. 

■Y2 
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them, may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the 
object, the end, the circumstance of time, place^ manner, 
and the like: and the subject or verb may be either im- 
mediately conno^ted with them, or mediately ; that is, 
by being connected with something which is cpQnected 
with some other, and so on : as, ^' The mind, unoccapied 
with useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of trifles 
and follies." 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and 
compound members. See page 137. 

CHAPTER I. 

Q/* the Comma* 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction, require a pause between 

them. * 

- Rule u With respect toa simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a 
full stop at the end of it : as, ** The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.'* " Every part of matter swarms 
with living creatures." ' 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pause immediately before the verb; 
as, " The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
Us to neglect the cultivation of the English language :*• 
"To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real 
defect in character.'* 

JRULE II. When the connexion qf the different parts of 
^ simple sentence is interrupted by Hn imperfect phrase^ 
a comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and 
at the end of this phrase: asj " I remember, wf/A grati- 
tude^ his goodness to me:*' '* His work is, m mam^ re* 
sfiectsj very imperfect. It is, therefore, not much ap- 
proved." But when these interruptions are slight and 



ummpoTtcAt, the ^ornma is better omitted ; as, *^ Flatte^ 
is certainly pernicious ;** ** There is surely a pleasure in 
beneficence.** 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas. This will appear from the 
following rules; some of which apply to simple, as well 
as to compound sentences. 

Rule III. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they arie parted by a comma: as, « Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim:" "The husband,Vife, and 
children, suffered extremely*:" " They took aws^ their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :" " He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother.** 

From this rule there is ^ostjy an exception, with fe^Biid 
to two nouns closely connected by a amjunction: as, 
" Virtue and vice form a strong contrast to each other;". 
*^ Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ;*' "There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly." But if ;he parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the conw 
junction Is expressed: ^s, " Romances may be said to be 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil ;" 
** Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies^ and 
the vigour of our minds.'' 

RtJLE IV. Two or more adjectives belonging to the 
same substantive are likewise separated by commas: as, 
'" Plain, honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;'* 
•* David was a brave, wise, and pious man ;" " A woman, 
gentle; sensible, well-educated, and religious ;'' *^The 
most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rar 
tional, the most affecting, and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma : as," True worth 
is Tbodest owrf retired;***' Truth is fair and artless, simple 

•- ■ I,..—.. ..Ill I ■• ■ I ' 111 I „ , I. i. ' ii ■ . ' I, , I ..I I..I , 

- * As a consider;ible patise in prdnunctatieo, is necessaiy between 
the Ia$t DouQ acul the verb, a <;oxmn^ should be inserted to denote it. 
But as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the noun, 
under Rule IV. the comma is there properly omitted* 

Sc^V^Ai^KEWS Mloftcnfs iff EUmiw. 
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and sincere^ uniform and coosistent.'' ^ We must be wise 
or foolish ; there is no mediutJi/' 

Rule ▼• Two or more verbs, having the same nomina*- 
tlve case, and immediately following one another, are also 
separated by commas . as, " Virtue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity :" *^ In a letter, we may advise^ 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two Verbs immediately connected by a conjunctioir, 
are an exception to the above rule : as, *^ The study of 
natural history expands and elevates the mind ;" ^ Whe- 
ther we eat or drink, labourer sleep, we should be mode* 
rate.*' 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar mk^ 
and ezcepUon: as, ^' A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator ;** " He was happy in being loved, eateemedi 
and respected ;" ^' By being admired and flattered, we 
are often ccnrupted." 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succ^d- 
mg one another, must be separated by commas; asi 
^ We are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;** ** Success 
generally depends on acting prudently, steadily, and 
vigoroudy, in what we undertake.** 

Sut when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, tbef 
are not parted by the comrpa: as, *' Some men sin delibe- 
rately and presumptuouslj^ ;** " There is no middle state ; 
we must live virtuously or vitiously."- 

. Rule vii. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated &t>m 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, « The king, 
ai^mnmg the pUmy put it in execution;" << {lis talents, 
formed fir great enterpriBea^ could not fail of rendering 
him conspicuous ;" " All mankind compose one family, 
a99€md(ed under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule vhi. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 
or^ntenceXtom the verb to which it belongs, such in- 
tervening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity r 
as, " They set out early, atufj before the close of the dayj 
arrived at the destined plac^.** 

Rule IX. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
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from tbe rest of the sentence by commas: as, ^^ Mij ftm, 
give me thy heart:'* " I am obliged to you, my friaida^ 
fop your many favours.'* ' 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood ab* 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the' 
sentence : as, " His &tber dying, he succeeded to the 
estate ;** " At length, their ministry perfoimed, and race 
well run, they left the world in peace ;" ** To confess the 
truth, I was much in &ult." 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns^ddedto 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or 
illustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set ofiT 
by commas: as, ^Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles^ 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge *," " The butter- 
fly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun." 

. But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper 
name, they are not divided : as, ^ Paul the apostle ;" 
"The emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book.'* 

Rule xii; Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a 
comma : as, '* Aa the hart panteth after the Water brooks^ ' 
90 doth my soul pant after thee;*' " Better is a dinnier of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it.'* 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, ^ How much 
better is it to get wisdom than gold !'* <* Mankind act 
qftener from caprice than reason.'* 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to 
each other, or with some marked variety, they require to 
be distinguished by a comma : as, 

^ Tho* deep, yet clear; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, .without rage ; without o'erflowing, fiill.'* 
<^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union with^ but in opposition /o, the views aiid 
conduct of one another.** 

^ Sometimes when the word with which the last prepo^ 
^tion agrees, is single, it id better to omit tbe comifia 
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before it : as, << Many states were in alliance with, and 
lender the protection of Rome.** 

The same rule and restriction must be applied when 
tjw> or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as» 
" He was composed both under the threatening, md. at 
theapproach, ofB. cruel and lingering death ;'- " He was 
not only the kingt but the father o/ his people." 

RuL£ XIV. A- remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be 
pijoperly mar'ked with a comma : as^ '^ It hurts a man's 
pride to sayi I do not know ;'* <« Plutarch calls lying, the- 
victe^of slaves." 

EvL&xv. Relatii^pfoi^ounsanecoiinective'Words^aQd' 
generally admita comma befoi^e them : as, " He preaches 
sublimely, v>ho lives a sober, righteous, and pious life i*^ 
^f.TlieK is no charm in the female sex, which can supply 
tiip place- of virtue." 

Bat when two members, or phrases, are closely con* 
n«cted by a relative, restraining the general notion of the 
a^teqedeot to a particular sense, the comma should be 
OKittted': as « Self-denial is the sfiacrifice which virtue 
must make ;** ^^ A man who is of a detracting spirit, will 
misconstrue the most ionocent words that csok be put to- 
gether/' In the latter example, the assertiop is not of 
*' a man in geoftral," but of " a man who is of a detract- 
ing, spirit ;" and therefore they should not be separated* 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases ia which the 
relative is not expressed, but umJerstood: as, ^' It was 
from, piety, warm and unaflbcted, that his morals derived 
strength/* " This seutimentj habitual and strong, in- 
fliieaped his wholecondact." In both of these examples, 
the retotive and verb vfhich wasy are understood. 

!^0L9 xvi* A simple tfibmber o£a sentence, contained 
VHljhi^, aoetjier, or loUow^ another, must bedistiogui^ 
ed by the comma : as, **'To improvei time, whilst we are 
bifssed with health, wiU> smooth the bed of sickness." 
^ Vevy ofteoy M^iUe we are complaining of the vanity* 
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m^d the eviia of human life, we make that vanity, and we 
ipc^ease those evils*'* 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: asy 
<* Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, foUowa its gofvem- 
ing verb) with several words between them, those words 
should generally have a comma at the end of them : as, 
'< It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and de^^ 
grade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood,'ha^ng<ft common 
dependence,' and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas: as, ^ To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afifticted, to protect the innocent, to reward the ^deserv* 
ii»g, are humane and noble employ ments." 

Role xvii. When the verb to be is ftrflowed by a verb 
. in the infinitive mood, which, by transpoiition, might be 
made the nonUnative case to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, byn comma: as, " The 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw frcnn all associations 
with bad men.*' *' The first and most obvious remedy 
against the infection, is, to withdraw fiN>m HI associa- 
tions with bad men." 

RuL£ XVIII. When adjuncts or cirtamstances are of 
Importance, and often when the natural ^rder of them is 
inverted, they may be set off by commas : -as, ** Virtue 
must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts,- 
but by daily and repeated exertions.*' " Vices, like 
shadows, towards the evening of life, grow great and 
monstrous/* " Our interests are interwoven by threads 
innumerable^;*' *^By threads innumerable, oar Interests 
are interwoven. - 

•Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising some of the precedmg rules, 
will appdy to many cases notdetermined by any ofthem^ 
as, ' i mm law arises security ; from security, curiosity; 
from curiosity, knowledge." In this example, the vecb 
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** arises*' is understood before « curiosity*' and " know- 
lec^;** at which words a considerable pause is neces* 
aary. 

Rule xx« The words^ nay^ «o, henccy again^ Jirst^ se^ 
amdiy^ formerly^ novff laatlyy once more^ above idly on the 
contrary^ in the nfixt fiktccy in shorty and all other words 
and phrases of ti)e same kind, must generally by separat- 
ed from the context by a comma : as, <^ Remember thy 
best and first friend; formeriyy the supporter of thy in- 
fency, and the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guar- 
dian of thy youth, apd the hope of thy coming years.'* 
" He feared want, hencey he over-valued riches." "This 
conduct may heal the difference, nayy it may constantly 
prevent any in future/* " FinaUyy I shall only repeat 
what has been often justly said." <' If the spring put 
forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, 
and in autumn, no fruit ; «o, if youth be trified away 
without improvement, riper years may be conteraptifoki 
and old age miserable.'* 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
gard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attentioa 
to the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy com- 
munication of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid o£ tht 
preceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper 
pauses, and the places for inserting the commas* 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Semicolon, 
The Semicolon is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts^ not so 
closely connected as those which are separated by 
a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each 
bther, as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preced- 
ing member of the sentence does not of itself give a 
complete sense, but depends on the following clause: 
and sometimes when the sense of that member would be 
Complete without the concluding one : as in the follow- 
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itig instances : ** As the desire of approbation, when it 
works according to reason, improves the amiable part of 
our species in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is 
more destructive to them when it is govenied by vanity 
and Tolly." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from, 
worldly affairs, is riot what religion requires ; nor does 
it even enjoin a long retreat from them." 

'** Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom.'* 

" Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in re- 
serve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; and 
that all future generations will continue to make disco- 
veries, of which we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the CoLov, 
The Colon is iifed to divide a fentence into two 
or more, parts, lefs connected than thofe which are 
feparated by a femicolon \ but not fo independent 
as feparate diftinct fcntences. 

. The Colon may be properly applied m the three fol- 
lowing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further 
illustration of the subject : as, '^ Nature felt her inability 
to extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the 
gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." 
** Nature confessed some atonement to be necessary : the 
gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is made." 

. 3. When aerered semicolons have preceded,, and a still 
p;reater pause is necessary^ in order to mark the connect- 
mg or concluding sentiment : as, " A- divine legislator, 
uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing 
us of perpetuat reSt prepared hereafter for the righteous, 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : 
Z 
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these are the considerations which overawe the world, 
which support integrity, and check guilt*" 

3. The Colon is commonly used when ai^ example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced : as, ^ The Scrip- 
tores give us an amiable representation of the Deity j m 
these words : * God is love.' *' ** He was often heard to 
say : < I have done with the world, and I am willing to 
leave it.* " 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, ^^ Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness: there isno such thing in the 
world." " Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness ; Jbr ih&rc is no such thing in the world." 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Period. 
When a fentence is complete and independent, 
and not connected in conftruction withthe follow- 
ing fentence, it is marked with a Period. 

Some sentence^ are independent of each other, J!K>th 
in their sense and construction : as, " Pear Godt Ho- 
nour the king. Have charity towards all men/' Others 
are independent only in their grammatical construction : 
as, " The Supreme Being changes not, either in his de- 
sire to promote our happiness, or in the plan of his ad- 
ministration. One light always shines upon us from 
above. One clear and direct path is always pointed out 
to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two 
sentences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or co- 
pulative conjunction. For the quality of the point does 
not always depend on the connective particle, but on the 
sense and structure of sentences : as, ^< Recreations, 
tjiough they may be of an innocent kind, require Steady 
government, to keep them within adiie and limited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular and vicious na- 
ture, are not to be governed, but to be banished from 
every well-regulated mind." 
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« Be \^Iio lifts himself np to the observation and notide 
of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that 
will nacrowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should l>e used after every abbreviated 
word: as, «M.S. P. S. N.B. A.D. O.S. N.S.'^ kc. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the Djsh^ Mites of iNfESSoGAitJoif and ExclamA" 



.... .: . . T^E DASH. 

Th% Dasb^. though Q&en used improperly by hastjp 
and incoherent writers, Hni^y be introduced with proprie^ 
ty, where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a sig- 
nificant pause is required ; or where there is an unex- 
pected turn in the sentiment : as, "If thou art he, so 
xnuch respected once— but, oh ! how fallen ! how de- 
graded P* '^If acting conformably to the will of our Cre- 
ator ;— if promotihg the welfare of mankind around us ; 
•^if securing pur own . happiness ; — are objects of the 
highest mojjieht : — ^then we. are loudly called upon, to 
cultivate an'd extend Ihe great interests of religion and 
virtue.** . * . 

" Here lies the great ^False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are othere, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are, 
The Interrogation point, ? 
' The Excjamation point, ! 
The Parenthesis, ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an in- 
teRtigative sentence ; that is^ when a Question is asked : ^ 
as, " Who will accompany me ?" " Shall we always bc5* 
friends ?" 
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Questions which a persdn asks himself in contempla- 
iion^ ought to be terminatf:^ by points of. interrogatipu : 
as, " Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite 
beauty ?" ** At whose command do the planets perform 
their constant revolutions ?" ^ 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expt^ssions of admira- 
tion, or of some other emotion. 

** How many instances have we of chastity and excel^ 
lence in the fair sex T* 

**• With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise 
us in the choice of our companions !'' 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in 
oases where it is only said a question has been asked, 
and where the words are not used as a question. ^^ The 
Cyprians asked me, why I wept.'* To give this sentence 
the interrogative form, it should be expressed thus : 
** The Cyprians said to mcj * Why dost thou weep ?* ** 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to in- 
vocations or addresses : as, ** My friend ! this conduct 
amazes me l" '" Bless the Lofd, O my soul ! and forget 
not all his benefits I" 

<^ Oh ! had we both our humble state maintain'd} 
And safe in peace and poverty remain 'd J" 

<< Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great!" 

Itf^ difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a senteQcey 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro- 
perly terminated by a note of exclamation : as, " How 
much vanity in the pursuits of men !" " Who can suflB- 
f:iently express the -goodness of our Creator!** ** What 
i^ tnore amiable than virtue l" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter* 
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initiate as to their quantity or time, and may be equiva^ 
lent in that respect to a s<&mico1on, a colon, or a period^ 
astheitehse may require. They mark an elevation of 
the voice. 

The utility ctf the points of Interrogation and Excla* 
ktfiatibn, appe^i^ from the following examples, in which 
the meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the 
points. '^ 

** What condescension V' 

** What condescension ?*' 

" How great was the sacrifice !" 
" How great was the sacrifice ?" 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary 
information, or useful remark, introduced into the bodf 
of a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted with- 
out injuring the construction : as, 

^ Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,} 
Virtue alone is happiness below."- 

^ And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(Wliat can exalt his bounty more ?) forthee."^ 

** To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion." 
**Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that 
know the law,) hpw that the law hath dominion over a 
man as long as ht liveth ?** 

If the incidental clause is shoit, or petfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are 
'therefore improper uses of the parenthesis. " Speak 
you (who iteiw) his wonders in the deep." ** Every 
planet (as the Creator has made nothing in vain) is 
most pFobably inhabited." " He found them asleep 
again ; (for their eyes were heavy j) neither knew thejr 
what to answer him." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of thb 
Voice, and may be accompanied with every point which 
the seasf would require, if the parenthetic^ character^ 

r z 3 
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wei^ otnittef}. It ought to terminate with tl^e ^aiae kind • 
of stop which the nieniber had) that precedes it ; and to 
contain that stop within the piarenthetical n^arks* We 
^ust, however, except cases of interrogation and excla- 
mation : aS) " While they wish to please> (and why 
should they not wish it?) they disdain dishonourable 
means." " It. was represented by an analogy, (Oh, how 
inadequate !) which was borrowed from," &c. 

There are other characters^ which are frequently made 
use of in composition, and which may be explained in 
this place, viz. • 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word: as^ ^tia^ovitU: ^tho* {Kit though: e*en 
for even ; judged ^t judged. Its chief use is.to show the 
genitive case of nouns : as, " A man's . property ; a wo- 
man's ornament." 

A Caret marked thus a is placed where some word 
happens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This mark is also called a circumfiex, 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long 
syllable: as, "Euphrates/* 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
.compounded words ; as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exist- 
cnce, self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law.'* 
. . It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this case, it 
is placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning 
of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' : as, " Fancy ^ 
The Grave thus ^ : as, " Favour** ^ 

In English, the Accentual marks are cWefly used in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables 
which require a particular stress of the voice in pronun- 
jeiation. 

'^ l^e stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscri- 
minately. In order to distinguish the one from the 
f ther, some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave 
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•nthe fbnner> and the acute on the latter, in this man^ 
ner: " Minors minerali lively, Uvied, rival, riven" 

The proper mark to distinguish' a long syllable, is 
this" : as, " Rosy :" and a short one thus " : as, " F5Uy.*' 
This last mark is called a breve. ! 

A Diaeresis, thus marked": con9ists of two points 
placed over one of the t#o vowels that would othenyise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, 
^ Creator, coadjutor, aerial.** 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a dis- 
course, or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new sub- 
jects, or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. 
This character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the 
New Testaments. 

A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 
is quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in 
his own words ; and two comm£is in iheir .direct position, 
are placed at the conclusion : as, 

' " The prcjper study of mankind is man." 
Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enelose a word or 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note, or the ex- 
planation itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended 
to supply, some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand fc^ points out a remarkable pas* 
sage, or son^ething that require» particular attention. 

A Brace ^ is used in poetry at the end of a trlpiet 

or three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a nuniber of words 
with one common term, and are introduced to prevent a 
repetition in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. T^oi 
oir three asterisks gef^all^ denote the omission of sonoe 
letters inm word, or, of some bold or indelicate express 
aion, or some defect in the manuscript* 
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An EHipfSTs — ^ is also used, when sodne letteH in -a 
word, or some words in a veirse, are omitted s as, ^< The 
k—g,'* for " the king." 

* • An Obelisk, which is mariied thus t) t^d Paranets 
thus II, together with the letters of the Alphabet, and 
figures, are uted as refereiices to the margin oi* bottom 
of the page. 

PARAGRAl^HS* 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composi- 
tion into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small compass, should be separated into 
paragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable 
Iragth, the larger divisions of it should be put into para- 
graphs. And it will have a good effect to form the 
breaks, when it can properly be done, at sentiments of 
the most weight, or that call for peculiar attention. 

The fects, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, 
SOndetitnes naturally point out the separations into para- 
graphs : and each of these, when of great length, will 
again Inquire subdivisions at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be form- 
ed ihto teveral paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression^ 
exhibiting the connexion of the broken parts, will give 
beauty and force to the division* 

DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USR OF jCAPITAI. 
LETTERS. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun wttU 
a capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused sppotcr- 
ajuce* it has beep discontinued. It is, however, very pro- 
per to begin with a capital, . -. • 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period j and, if the two sen- 
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fences are totally indefiendenty aftet a note of interroga« 
tion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if thecon- 
struction of^the latter sentences, depends on the former, 
all of them, except the first, may begin with a small let- 
ter : as, *^ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scomers delight in their scorning ? and 
fools hate knowledge ?** " Alas ! how different ! yet how 
like the same l" 

3. The appellations of the Deity: as, " God, Jehovah, 
;the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Pixividence, 

the Messiah, the Holy Spirit.** 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, moun- 
tains, riversj ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, thcf 
Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; 
as, ^ Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always re- 
member this ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' *' . *' Our 
great Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and fol- 
low me.' " But when a quotation is brought in obliquely 
after a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as, ^' Solomoa 
observes, < that pride goes before destruction/ ** 

The first word of an example may also very properly 
begin with a capital : as, ^ 1 emptation proves our vir- 
tue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles 
of books : as, ^* Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage;'' " Thomson's Seasons;" "RoUin's Ancient 
History.'* 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection 6, are written 
in capitals : as, " I write :" " Hear, O earth !" 



Other words, besides the pi'eceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical^ or the 
principal subject of the composition* 
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COV^AlviVG SULES AtfD OBSERVATIONS FOB ASSiST'lUG 
roVl/G PERSONS rO WRlfE WltH PERSPICUlTr anh 
4CQlfRACr. to BE SruniED AF^ER f HEY HAVE AC* 
HVriRED A COJUPEtENr KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISS 
GRAMMAR, 



VTJBLSVlCVtTY 

i^ the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essen- 
tial in every kind of writing, that for the want of it no- 
thing can atone. It is not to be considered as merely a 
tort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has 
higher merit : it is a degreie of positive beauty. ' We are 
pleased with an author, and consider him as deserving 
praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for his 
leaning ; who carries us through his subject without 
any embarrassment or conflision ; whose style flows al- 
iyays like a limpid streani, through jyhich we see to the 
very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to 
Single Words and Phrases i and then, to the Cofktntcdon 
of Sentences. 

PART L 

Of PESSPJc&jtr (0id AccvRAcr of MxprbssioNj vfith re^ 
sfiect to single Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of. style, considered with regard to 
words and phrases, require the following properties : pu- 
rity, <»Roi?BiETy, and precision. 

GHAPTEA I. 

OfPuRi^r. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words^ and 
such constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language 
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which we speak ; m opposition to wordst and phrases that 
are taken from other lang^s^ges9 or that are uogramina« 
tical, obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper au* 
thority* All such words aod phrases as th^ following, 
should be avoided : .Quotk he $ I %mai not / erewhUe ; be* 
hesti sfil/aame; deHcateuaCj ^r delicacy; /^Utesacy £)r 
politeness ; hauteur^ for haughtiness ; iwcumbermenty con- 
nexityy tnartyrhedy for encumbrance, connexicHi, mar* 
tyred. 

ThjS introduction of foreign and learned words, unless 
where necessity requires jthemy should never be admitted; 
into our composition. Barren languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is not one of theSe. A multitude of 
Latin wt)rds, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On some occasions, they give an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they 
often render it stiff and apparently forced. In general, . 
a plain, native style, is more intelligible to all readers ; 
and, by a proper management of words, it can be made 
as strong and expressive as this .Latinised English, or 
any foreign jdioms. 

CHAPTER II. '1 

Of FsopRiErr, . 

Propriety of language is the selection of such words 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which 
we- intend to express by them ; in opposition to low ex- 
pressions, and to words and phrases which would be less 
significant of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style 
may be pure, that is, it may be strictly English, without 
Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammaticai, irregular 
expressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be de- 
ficient in propriety : for the words may be, ill chosen, not 
adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of the aur 
thor's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid low exfiressiona ; aupfily word% 
that are wanting ; be careful not to use the same word in 
different eensea; avoid the injudicious me of technical 
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phpiae9, efmvKkal or itmb*gu$u» . 90ord»^ nnintdSgMe er- 
prema6nai,and aU suck Hoordk undfihrdaee as are not adapt- 
ed to our meaning. 

. I. Avoid i6w exfiresshns : such as, ^* Topsy timrjr, 
huriy burly, peUmelt^ having a month^s mind for a 
thing ; currying favour with a person; dancing attend- 
ance on the great,*' &c. 

« Meantime the Britons, left- to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." 
The phrase ^teft to sh^i for ihemaehfw^" is rather a low 
phrase, and too much in the familiar style to be pn^r 
u a grave treatise. 

2. Sufi/ily fvorda thcU are v>anting, *^ Arbitrary power 
I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much 
as a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the 
oar :" it should have been, " as much as the state of a skVage 
is happier than tfiat of a slave at the oar." ^* He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as 
well as his own ;" ** By adverting to the views of others," 
would have been better. '^ This generous action greatly 
increased his former services ;" it should have been, 
« greatly increased the merit of his former services.** '* By 
the pleasures of tlie imagination or &ncy (which I shali 
use promiscuously) I here mean," &c* This passage 
ought to have had the word " terms" supplied, which, 
would have made it correct : " terms which I shall use 
promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as 
in the following instances : <^ How immense the differ- 
ence between the pious and profane I" " Death is the 
common lot of all ; of good men and bad." They should 
have had the article and preposition repeated : " How 
immense the difference between *the pious and the pro- 
fane !" *' Death is the common lot of all ; of good roea 
and of bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we 
speak, as distinguished from each other, or in contrast : 
and when we wish that the reader's attention should rest 
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ofitfesil^dfEtincHonf: ks, "Our sight is at trtice Me most 
d^liglitfah an^ the most useful of alf our Senses.* 

3. /rt -the name sentence^ be careful not to U9t the same 
ivord ioo Jnf^uteraty^ nor in d^etent sensed, *' One miay 
hi(v^ an air t^/nch proceeds from a Just sufficiency' and 
knowledge of t}ie matter before him, iVfUch may naturaWy 
ph)duce some motions of his head and body, vfhich might 
become the bench better than the bar/' 

The pronoun wA/cA is here thrice used, in such a man- 
ner asf to throw obscurity over the sen tence . 

^ « Gregory ftivouredthe undertaking, for no other re^ 
sdn^H^nthi^, that the manager, in countenance, favoured 
his fi'iend;** It should have been; « resembled his friend." 
'**"ChaTity expands our hearts m love to God and man : 
if fe by th^ virtueJ of charity that the rich art blessed, and 
thfc poor suppBedf.** In this sentence, the word <« chari- 
t;^** is Improperly Used in two diflferent senses; for the 
highest benevolence, and for iaimsgiving. 

4* Jivoid the injudiciom use of technical terms. To in- 
ibrtft those who do not understand sea-phrases, that \ 
*' We tacked tothelarboaid, andstobdoff to sea," would 
b6 expressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical 
phrases not being in current use,* but only the peculiar 
dialect of a particular class, we should never use them 
but when we knbw they will be linder^ood. 

5. Jvoid^ equivocal or ambiguous vjorda.' The follovving" 
sentences are exceptionable in this respefct. " As for 
such animals as ate mortdl or noxious,' We have a right ' 
16 destroy them.** " I long sincfe learned to like nothing 
but ivhat yoU rf6." <* He ainied at nothing- less than the 
ckiwn,** may denote either;:"'Nbthing Vvas less aimed at ' 
by Tiim than the ci^wn," dr, "Nothing 'inferior to the 
cfown could satisfy his ambition .^' "*/ tvill have mercy ^ 
and hot sacrifice.** The first pziit'of this sentence de- 
notes, " I will exercise mercy ;** whereas it is in this 
place employed to stgiirfy, " I rej^uire others to exercise 
it** Thie thinslatibn should therefore have been accom- 
mddated to these difftreint meanings.' ''They were 
both much more ancient among the Persians, than Zo- 
roaster or Zerdlisht." The or in this sentence is equi- 
A a 
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vocal. It serves either as a copulative^^ to sjnoi^ymou^ 
words, or as a disjunctive of different things. If, there- 
fore, the student should not know that Zoroaster and 
Zerdusht mean the same person, he will mistake the 
&ense. ^ The i^ising tomb a lofty column bore :" " And 
thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did the tomb 
bear the colurhn, or the column the tomb.? Did the son 
address the sire, or the sire the^son ? 

6. jfvoid untntdiigible andinconsiaterU words or Jthraaes. 
* I have observed," says Steele, ^ that the superiority 
among these coffeehouse politiciaiMH. proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con* 
aidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. Pirst, 
it is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of otliers: 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion^ or of what sort, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or fcilse, but ia general, 
^<an opinion of gallantry and fashion^'^ which contaies 
no definite expression of any meaning. With the joint 
assistance of the context, reflection, and coejectiire» we 
shall perhaps conclude that the author intended to say.; 
^ That the rank among these politicians was determja^d 
by the opinion generally entertained x>f ihe ranky ip ~ 
point of gallantry and &shion, that each of them h^ 
attained." 

^ This temper of mind," says an Author, speaking of 
humility, ^ keeps our uxiderstanding tight about ut^" 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expreasioQ, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identi- 
cal propositions, well-turned. periods, and high aowKling 
words : but at the same time, using those words so in- 
definitely, that the reader tan either affix no meaning.at 
an to them, or may affix to them almost any meaning 
he pleases. : ^ 

"If it is asked," says a late writer, "whence arises 

the harmony, or beauty of language? what are the ndes 

for obtaining it I the answer is tibvious. Whateverrcn- 

• ders a period sweet: and pleasant,, makes it also grace&L 
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'A* good ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much im- 
plroved, but not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed 
cf^'iti. will scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable 
him * to judge of a' true rhythmus, and melody of' com- 
position. Just numbers, accurate proportions, a musical 
symphony* magnificent figures, and that decorum which 
is the result of all these, ai'e unison to the human mind.** 

Thei following is a poetical example of the same v^^ 
lure) in Which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, 
'dioiigh it WHS Compoaed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony,' 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
^Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
. . The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it tmiy be stud, that in writings of this 

sfamp, we ttiuat accept of sound instead of sense ; being 

asftHrad that ij^ we meet witb little that can inform the 

judgment, we shall at least find nothing that will offend 

the' ear. .And pethaps this is one: feaaoD that we pasa 

•over $xKh\ smoi^ language,^ without suspecting that it 

contains little or no meaning. In order to write or speak 

^clW^Vyaod inlelligihiy, two tl»Bg9 are eapeciaHy requi- 

. sNe :' one, that w^ have <:leiar and distinct ideas of our 

^ subject ,;^ and the other, that our words be approved signs 

.of those ideas.. That persons who think confusedly, 

should express themselves obscurelyy is not to be won- 

d<^d at $ for embarrassed, obscure, and feeble- sentences^ 

.ane-ffeiieni^) if not.always^ the result of embarrassed, 

.^^ure^ and feeble thought ; but that persons of judg- 

: n^entv who are accuatomed to scrutinise tfieir ideas, and 

^thesigniiiGatiea of their words, should sometimes write 

without any meaning, is, at first sight, matter of ad* 

miration. This, however, when fiirtber .considered, 

appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, in- 

^stinctneas of conception, and inattention to the exact 

ini|)ort of words. The occasions on which we are most 
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lupt to $p^ak and write-in this unintQlU^ble manner^ are 
tne thrte following. 

The jfrs; is, where there is an exuberance of trieta- 
pbor. Writers who sort fond of the metaphoric stjje, aw 
generally dis|X)sed to continue it too long? and to pursue 
It too for. They are often misled by a desire of fiour- 
ishing on the several properties of a metaphor which ibcf 
have ushered into the discourse, without taking the 
trouble to exafmine whether there are any qualities in the 
subject, to which these properties can^ \^ith justice and 
perspicuity, be applied. The foUowingf instanbe pf tliS^ 
sort of writing is from un author of considerable enun- 
ence. '^ Men must acquire a very peculiar aJnd* strong 
habit of turning their view inward, in order td 'explore 
the interior regions and recesses of the mind, the hollow 
cavemk of deep thought, the private ?eats of fancy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful 
»iid't:ukiya't!edtrttts dP tliis obscure clihiaie.*" 'Amost 
ivoHdcttful way of telling u$, that ^t id diffle«^ totnicethe 
opet^tions of th« nUnd* Tht author havhagdetemined 
.to repre^m^he human mihd mider the metapihor df n 
tsoicnitry, retr o tted in his thoi%flts tht Wifeus oibjec^te 
which might, be found in a i^ountry, with<>ut oorMideM^ 
whethfcr there lare any things in the mi'fid prbperfy an«- 
tdgons 'to these, tience the strai^ge paiMe he tnatkefi 
tmh regiom mdrtceaws^ Mkwtttverhi and j^rfeilfe^tfi*, 
^9t€9 and ladtdeffmases^ fndtfut and ddtmati^ trpit^f 
i^ords which, tfabugh they have a precise meaning, «s 
iQjpiic^ to dountty, hate no definite signification, a6 ^p- 
flied to mind. • •. i 

The «i?c<»id occasion of our beiiif^ iipt to wtfte nnimellf- 
IgMj, is th*t ii^fcTein :the tdrms most frequently occ^ir- 
ling, denote iftih}^ 'which are of a com^icated- natnre, 
find to which the mirtd is not sufficiently ikmlliarise* 
-Of these th^lnitanceA-are humbertess in every Umpte ; 
ttich as Govennnehtj cfhUrch, state, constitution, powcfi 
legislature, Juriscfiction) &c. ' 

The third and principal occa^em bf uhinteRi^le writ?- 
ing, is; wh^n the term!$ Employed are very abstract, and 
consequently of very Extensive signification. Thus the 
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ivfovdUanis more distinctlf apprehended by the mind 
than the word beaatj beast than animaij and animal than 

The 7th and last rule far preserving propnety in our 
wocds and phrases, is, to avoid ail those ivMch are not 
lUktfi^dst^ the ideas we mianio cmammicaie ; or which are 
less sigmficant than &thers^ qf, those ideas* *^ He feels any 
sorrow that c^n arrive at man ;" better <* happtn ro man.** 
**• The epnscience of approving one^ self a hiene&ctor, is 
the best recompense for being so ;'' it should have bc^ea 
^'Kconsciousness.'* He furmly believed the divine /»rece/i/, 
*< There is not a sparrow falls to the ground/' &c. It 
should have been ** doctrine/* 

, *' It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
sceTte cannot be said to enter: an actor enters ; but a so^ne 
e^fiears or presents itself 4, 

. ^ We immediately assent to the beauty of an object^ 
without inquiring into the causes of it s" it is proper to 
say^ that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but il 
cannot so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an 
object. Acknowledge would have easpressed the sense witli 
propriety. ^ 

<^ The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion 
of extension^ shape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours." Extension and shafie cai^ with no 
propriety,, be called ideas ,• they are properties of matter, 
^either is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion of ideas': our senses givei us the ideas ihemselvesV. 
The meaiung of the sentence wo^ld have been proper, 
and much clearer^ if the author had expressed himself 
ihus : " The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us the 
Idea of extension, figure^ and a11 the other properties of 
matter, which are perceived by the eye, except colours.*^ 

" The covetous i^cian never has a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to^ 
'* The covetous man neyer has enough ,• although he has 
what is sufficient for nature." 

" A traveller observes the most striking objects he 
iees > a general remarks all the motions of bis enemy i^ 

'" • • '■' A a 2- 
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better tluaa ; ^ A trcf^er rmofte,'' fcc«; '« A ^eaeml 

. ^ This measure enlarged his school, and obliged ham 
lo kKreaae the buildiogs ;" it should bfe, ^ incremed bk 
adiool >" and ♦' ^nAir^v the baildings." , - 

<* He applied a, tnediatne bofere the ponoo h«d tkoe t» 
nork ;" better thue ; ^ He applied an antidote^*' &c. 

^^ The poiaoA of a suspipioua temper frequently throwi 
tout its bed ^Mililiea, on all who are within its reach ;^ 
better,41 throws^outitsfna/^rmnir qualitieB." , 

^ I will go except I should be iU ;'* "^ I saw ^lem idl 
unless two or three s" corrected thus i^^^iuiileM I shfluM 
be ill ;" *' except two or three/* 

. A ariectbn of words and phrases^ which are pccidiarlf 
expresshrai of the 4deas we design to ommmimeate ^ or 
which are as particular and determinate in their sigaifica^ 
tion) as is consistent withlbe nature and the soopeof the 
discoui*se ; po^^eeses great beauty^ and c«uiot ful to 
produce a good effect. 

CHA1FTKB III* 
Of BMBClSiCm. 

Precis lOH is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching su- 
J>erfluities, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit 
beilber roore nor less than an exact copy of the person*s 
idea who uses it. ' 

The words used to express id'eas may be faulty in three 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other Which only resembles it; 
Secondly, They may express that idea, but hot fully and 
completely ; thirdly, They may express it> together with 
Something more than is intended. Precision stands opp 
posed to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Pro- 
priety ^implies a freedom from the two former iaults» 
The words which are used may be /iroyier ; that is, they 
inay express the idea intended, and they may express it 
fully J but to be precise^ signifies that they express that 
idea and no more* 
v^The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
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bom theHfttiM^ tbe J^ttman«[)lii^. ftaev^? ean yw^ 
dlearly aad di^t^fH^tiy, •more thiun oi^ object a^ a time. If 
it must look at two or three H)^^^^^^ «if|ecialt)r object^ 
tbat .hi^e .nesemblaaoe or oooDexion, it fiads itself cpn-r 
fused and embarrasacfi* lit «a»not clearljr perceivo: 'm 
wbatthty:«gfee» ml ia •wA#t Ihegr differ. Tku^ vfftp^ 
any objeety 8U|ipoie.aotne aiMmaly to be presented to mf 
«iew> of whose itruaure I wished :t»lbitii«4j^90t Mr 
GtHXy L should desire ail its trappings to be tatoi ofiV I 
should require it to be brought before me by itself»: ^^ 
to* stand albee, that tiMstemight lie Althing to di¥ide'inf 
aAtentioQ. The same is .the case with words* lA ; whea 
any one would inform me.of his meauing) he also t^lts 
aie xnore.tbafi what oonveys it ^ if tie jcMoa fovej^ cir* 
cumstances t0i4be prindpal objects ; if^ My upnec^sarily 
wryiaqg^the eKprestfion^ he shifts the po»t of view, .and 
ankes. me see sometiosues .the- object itself^ and somet 
tunes another tbiog ihat is c«iftnected with it, he therein 
obii^s i|ie to look on seve}^ objectaat^oncei and I lose 
sight of the principal. He loads the animal he is showf 
ing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I can- 
not distinctly view it : or he brings so i^ny of the same 
species before me, somewhat resembling, and yet some^ 
what differing, that 1 #^e none of tbem cleaily.. . Whei» 
an author tells me of his hera's courage in the >day of 
battle, the expression is precise, #mLI understand it 
fully : but i{^ from ,the de^re of multiplying ffords, hf 
should praise.hiscourc^e aod fortitude i at the moment 
he joins these words totge^herj i^y idea begins to waver. 
He means to express one qualify more. strongly, but h^ 
is in truth expressing •tvyo ; ^c^urage^resjsts danger ; for* 
iitude suppprta paifl* The occasion of exerting each ^f 
these qualities is different « and being led to think of bot^i 
together, vfhen Only one of th^m should be considered, 
my view is rendered unsteady, and my conception of the 
object indistinct. 

" All subjects do not equally require .pcecision. It is 
sufBdent, on mai^ occasions, that we have a gener^ 
Tiew df the mteiining* The aubjoci^perhapS) is of the 
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known and femifiar kind, and we atein 09 hazard of bus* 
takings the sense of the author, though tiery word, which 
he uses is not precise and exact. ' 

- Many authors offend against this rule of pt^cimon. A 
considerable one, in describing a badvaction, expresses 
himself thus : ^' It Is to remove a good and orderly afiec- 
tkMi) and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to com^ 
mlt an action that is ill, inimoral) and unjust ; to do iU^ 
or to act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and 
worth." 

A crowd of. unmesuaing or useless worda is b»>ught to- 
gether by seme authors, who, afraid of expressing them* 
selves in a comn^on and ordinary manner, and allured by 
an "a^pearanee of splendoor, surrotmd every thing which 
they mean XA say with a ceitain copious loquacity* 

The great aou^rce of a loose style in opposition to jw^ 
ciaion> is the kijudiciou^ use of the words termed synonym 
motMm I'hey are called svnonymous, because they agree 
in expressing one principal Idea ^ but, for the most part, 
if not always^ they expre^it with isome dLver&ity in the 
circumstances. 

The folk>wing inataniees shew a- difiference in the mean- 
h^ of words reputed synonymous^ and point out the use 
^ Bttendii^, with care and strictness, to. the exact in^ 
port, of words. 

^ Cu9tom^ ^^^.-^ustom,'r^pect6 the action *r hahit» the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of 
the same act s^ by habit, the efect which that repetiiion 
produces oni the mind op body. By the custom of walk* 
ing often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 
' Pride^ votm/^.— *P«de makes ti;» esteem ourselves; 
vanity^ makes us desire thee^eem ef others* U is just 
to say, that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughiineasy c{f«di8£».-— Hai^htiness is founded on th^ 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves;' disdain, on the 
low opinion we have of. others. 

titilyy a/one«— rOnly, imports that there is lia ot^er of 
the same kind $ alone, itnports being accompanied by no 
other. An pnly child, (s one that h^ heitherJ>rbther nor 
aister : a child alone^ is one who is left by itself. Thene 
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is a difTerence, therefore, in precise language, between 
these two phrases : ** Virtue only makes us happy ;'* and 
'* Virtue alone makes us happy*'* 

H^6d(myfinuienc€^---*Wisdom leads us to speak vind act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

ErOirey comfilete.^^/i^ thing is entire, by wanting none 
of its parts : complete, by wanting none of the append- 
ages that belong to it. A man may have an entire house 
to himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surfirisedy asionMed) amazed^ con/bunded*'^ am sur-^ 
prised with what is new or une^cpected ; I am astonished 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is iiicom* 
prehensible ; I £im confounded by what is shocking or 
terrible. 

Tranqidflityy fieaee^ Ciz/irTi.— tranquillity, respects |i *it* 
HHtionfree from trouble, cbn^dered rhitscIF; peace, the 
same sHuatioh with respett to any causes that might in- 
terrupt it; cs^m, with regard ^o a distUPbed situstioa 
;goii^ before or following It. A good man enjoys tvan- 
%uillity, in hlmsolf ; peace, with wiess; md oaAin, «&Qr 
-the:Storm^ 

T^ese ane jsome of the nfumerpus inatances of wordfi 
in our language^ whose signifioalsons approach, but are 
not precisely' Uie same. The more the distinctioD in (l|e 
'meaning pf such words is attended ^to, the^more dearly, 
i^id forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on «U 
occasipns, benccessaiy to poj^ great depil of intention' 
to;very.n^^ diatitoctkuis; y^t the foregcMig iQSltaiices 
show the ptility of .some general i»re to uadersiand the 
. distinct import (tf our woiti9. 

; While we are attending to precision^ we must be ofi 
oitr gvs^rd) lest, fmm the desire of pruning <to^ckiBelsr, 
ve. re^mnch aUcfopieusneas. Scarcely inany ilanguagb 
.are there two words that convey precisely the same idesi; 
.a p&rion thoroughly cooversantip thepra^iety^ the* 
langusges will.alWs^s >be ftble to observe aomethiidg' thst 
<df8tingQishes them. Am they are itke difibrent sMes«f 
the stone colour^ jsn accurate writfircuneitiploy ihcM to 
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great advantage, by iising'tbcm so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us/ He sup- 
plies by one what was wanting in the other, to the 
strength, or to the finishing, of the image which he 
means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he must be at- 
tentive to the choice of his words, and not employ them 
carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a peripd.. or of 
' rounding or diversifying Jiis language, as if their signi- 
fication werfe exactly the same, while in truth it is not. 
To unite cc^iousness and precision,' to be full and easy, 
and at the same time correct and exact in the choict; of 
every word, is no doubt one of the highest and most dif- 
ficult attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

l>f P^RSPtcutrr and JiccvuAcr of Expsession^ with re* 
sfiect to the CovsTsucr^os of SsirrsircBS^ 

Sentekces, in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require close attention t6 maks 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; 
and short ones are apt to break the sense, atid weaken the 

'Connexion of tht>ught. Yet dtciisionany they tiiay toth 
be used f^ith force and.propHety ; as may be seen ki-tlie 
fi>Uowing sentences. « ^ . ' 

^'If 5^u look abdutyou^ and consider thii livesof o^vs 
as well *&& your own ; if you think hoW few are bom wirti 
- honour, and ho^ many- die without naiMe «r chitditn ; 
ho^Ufttle beauty we see, and how fewfinendft we hear 
of; how much poverty^ and how many diseases ttiepe srft 
in the world ; you will fall down i!^ponyoui< kiiees, imd 

•ttistead of^rdpiniffg at one afBtction, will admire so many 

rblessings' which yon' have reodi^ed from tfefe* DiiHnie 
hand." This is a sentence co^nposed of several'iYiefiilKrs 
linked together, and hanging upon one another, so «(Hit 
tte'sentse of the whole Is not brought Out till th^-d^se. 

.Therfiftllowiogls an example of <>ii^ in vrhtchthe$6Dse 
is. formed into short,- independent propositions, ^each 
complete Mrithi&'itselfl ^ I confess, it was vnaa of con- 
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sideradoa that in»de-iDe4Mi author*- I wfote because it 
amused me. I C9rrected9 because it was aa pleasant to 
me to corriect^s to write. I published, because I was 
tpld I mig;ht please such as, it was a credit to please/' 

] A train of sentences, constructed. in the same manner^ • 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A .^n» succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; for . 
the ear tires of either of them wljen too long continued* , 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
atid of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified ; but anhnation and-force are given to our style. 

'"We now proceed to consider tlig) things most essential 
to ati acourate and a perfect sentence. They, appear to 
be the foiir following: 1. clkahness. 3.vnitt. 3. 

STRSNQTH. 4. A JUDICIOUS t7S£* OF THE FIGURES OF 

spfijiea. '^* 

. , CHAPTER 1. 

Of the CiisAJiifMss of a SENtSNcs: 

. PqaiTY, propriety, and precision, in words and, phrases 
sepaitktely considered, have already been explained, and 
afiowQ to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate writ* 
ing. The just relation of sentences, and the parts of 
sentences, taone another, and the. due arrangement of 
th^ whole,, are the subjects which remain to be discussed* 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is Cicames9. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
th^ meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from ; 
two causes ; either from a wrong, choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of then?. The choice of words and 
phrases, a.s fer as regards perspicuity, has beei) already 
considered. The disposition of them coai^es noW under 
consideration.. . \ 

Tjbe first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro* 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is com- 
paratively not extensive, there m&y be an obsture onder 
of wordsy where there ifr no transgression of any gram- 
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iflatical Me. Th^ r^fetlow c^yryrdsj or members of a 
peliddj are,, with trs/asceitedned on!^ By the positStm in 
Which they stand. ' . < ^ ' 

Hence a capita! mle in the'sfrratigi^ent of t^nttnces 
itfy jthat the words or'metnbcrsj'most ctearfy related, 
should be placed in. the sentence as ne^r x6 each other as 
possible, so as IbBiake their mutuaf relatidn cfearty ap- 
pear. It wifl'be proper to produce sotfitf hiBtantes^ in 
oMer to show the importance of thi^ rule. 

\, In the ppsUionpfadoerba, ^ The Romans understood 
liberty, at leaatf as well as we." Th^ejiFprds are capa- 
ble of two different s^ses) according^ as the ei^piis^s, 
in reacting, then), is laid upon 4$«r^ ,or uppn o^ ./fiiu/. 
The woros should h^ye beea thus:ar;^ngi;4.: << The- Ro- 
mBBs under^ipod liberty, as ^elk at>ast) as we.«" . ' 

^ Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or. athe- 
ism." Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This 
Is what the wottis laterally import, through the wrong 
placing of the adverb only* It should have been, '^ Xhe- 
ismjcan be opposed only to polytheism or atheism.^' 

^ By the pleasures of the imagicfation, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally ^m sight."* When it 
is said, " I mean only euch fileamres^'* it may be remarked) 
that the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not in- 
tended here to qualify the word meanyhutstich pleasures ^ 
and therefore should have been placed in as dose con- 
nj^xipn as possible with the word which it limits or quali- 
fies. . The style becomes more clear and neat, when the 
words are arranged thus : " By the pleasures of the ima- 
gination, I mea^such pleasures only as arise fiV>m sight.** 

in the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
proper place. " There is not perhaps, any real beauty 
or deformity more in one piece of matter than another.** 
The phrase ought to have stood thus : " Beauty or de- 
formity in one piece of matter more than in another." 

3. In tbecfi^$tdon (^ dreunmtaneeB, tend ^fmrtkuhtr 
^ffiffnderi* i 
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• An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses^ 
himself: " Are these designs which any man, who is born 
a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow?" Here we. are left at alossi 
whether these words, " in any circumstances, in any si- 
tuation,'* are connected with "a man bom in Britain, in 
any circumstances or situation," or with that man's 
M avowing his designs in any circumstances or situation 
into which he may be brought." As it is probable that 
the latter was intended, the an'angement ought to have 
been conducted thus : " Are these designs which any 
man, who is bom a Briton, ought to be ashamed or 
afraid, in any situation, in any circumstances, to avow ?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
ittent of ciitumstances. " A great stone that I happened 
to find, after a long search, by the sea shore, seized me 
Ibf an anchor." One would think that the search was 
confined to the sea shore; but as the meaning is, that 
the great stone was found by the sea shore, the period 
t)ught to have fun thus : " A great stone, that, after a 
long search, I happened to find by the sea shore, served 
me for an anchor/' 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circunristance^ 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on tvhich 
they depend. For instance : " What 1 had the oppor- , 
tuntty of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in ' 
conversation, was not a new thought." These two cir- 
cumstances, " sometime ago^'' and '* in torwersation;* which 
are here put together, Would have had a belter effect dis- 
joined, thus : " What f had the opportunity, sometime' 
ago, of mentioning to my friend, in conversation, was 
hot a new thou^t." 

Here fijllows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
a member of. a sentence.- " The minister of state who 
gi'ows less by his elevation, like a little statue placed bn 
a mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong 
about him." Here^ so Eir as can be gathered- from th« 
arrangement, it is doubtful whether the object introdu- 
B b 
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ced, by way of simUet relates to what goes before^ or to 
what follows. The ambiguity is removed by the follolv^- 
ing order. ^ The minister of state who, like a little 
statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his 
elevaUon, will always," Sec* 

Words expresung things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages fh>m Addison. 
<< For the En^ish are naturally &nciful, and very of^en 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper^ 
which are so frequent in our nation, to many wild no- 
tions and extravagancies, to which others are not so lia- 
ble." Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long cir- 
cumstance, separated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might have been easily prevented, by placing the 
circumstance before the veibj thus : <' For the English 
are naturally fenciful, and by that gloominess and me- 
lancholy of temper which are so frequent in our nation^ 
arc often disposed to many wild notions,** &c. 

** For as no mortal author, in the ordinary &te and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what Use his works may^ 
some time or other, be applied^" &C Better thus : 
^^ For as, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
no mortal author knows to what use, some time or other> 
his works may be applied,** &c. 

From these examples, the following observations will 
occur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; but either be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, or 
in such a manner as will confine it to its proper member* 
When the sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is 
introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the more 
Important and significant words may possess the last 
place, quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, 
in this respect, fiiufty. " The emperor was so intent on 
the establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, 
^ that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin 
for the sake of it.*' Better thus: *« That, for th^ sake 
of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and 
ruin.'*^ 
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This appears to be a proper place to observe^ that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each bther> in 
respect to the order of nature or timey that order should 
be regarded) in assigning them their places in the sen- 
tence ; unless the scope of the passages require it to be 
varied. The conclusion of the following lines is inaccu- 
rate In this res^^ect : ^' But still there will be such a mix- 
ture of delight, as is proportioned (o the degree in which 
any one of these qualifications is most conspicuous and 
prevailing.'' The order in which the two last words are 
placedf should have been reversed, and made to stand, 
firevailihg and con^uai^ua^-^Hhi^Y are con^natsu^y be- 
cause they./irevail. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
conformity to toi^-rule. ^ Our -sight fills the mind with 
£he lai^st variety of ideas^ converses with its objects at 
the greatest distance, and continues the longest in ac- 
tion/ without being tired or satiated with its proper en- 
joyments." This, passage follows the order of nature. 
; First, we have the variety of objects mentioned, which 
sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action 
-of sight on those objects ; and lastly, we have the time 
and continuance of its action. No order could be. mofe 
natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, iSf in single 
vords especially, frequently violated, for the sake of bet- 
ter sound ; but, perhaps in no instancesi without a de- 
mtion from the line of strict propriety* 

3# Jn the disfioeiftion of ^he relative pronmms^ who^ 
which, what, whose, and of all thoae particle* which ex-* 
firens the connexion of thepart% of speech with one anotherm 
. A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaninj^ of the whole sentence ^ and even where the 
nieaning is mtelligtbte) we always find something awk« 
ward and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, 
when these relatives are* out of their proper place. " This 
kind of wit,*' says an author, " ywis very much in vogue 
among our countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; who 
' did not practice it for any oblique reason, but gurely for 
the sake of being witty." We are at no loss about the 
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'meaning here ; but tlie construction would. evidently be 
« mended by disposing the circumstance, ^^alx)ut an age 
or two ago," in such a manner as not to separate the re- 
lative who ftx>m its antecedent our counitymen ; in this 
way : " About an age or two ago^this kind^f wit was 
very much in vogue among our country men^ mho did 
not practice it/' &c. 

The following passage is stili more censurable. ^^ It Is 

foHy to pretend to arm oui'selves against the accidents of 

'lifct by kea^ng up treasures, whieh nothing can protect 

us, against, but the good providence of our Ckeatoj." 

. irhicA always refers grammatically to the substantive 

immediately preceding ; and that, in the instance just 

-mentioned, is ^^ treasures." The sentence oughttohave 

stood thus : ^^ It is folly to pretend^ by. heaping^ up traa- 

.'suresf to arin ourselves against the accidents of life, 

. which nothing can protect us agai^&t," &c. 

With regard to relatives,^ it may be: &rtber. observed, 

. that obscurity often arises from the too frequent repeti- 

«tion of them, particularly of the pronouns ^f^ and /iky, 

,and ihem apd theirsy when we have occasion to refer ,to 

different persons ; as. in the following sentence of Tij/ot- 

• spn. ^^ Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is 

in others, and think that f/ieir reputation obscurer iAem^ 

^and /^'ir commendable qualities stand in ihHr light ; and 

. therefore i/iey do what ifiey can to cast a cloud over /^m, 

, that the bright shining of (Adr virtues may not obscure 

i/ianJ* This is altogether careless writing. When we find 

, these personal pronouns crowding too fast ufson us, we 

.have often no method left, but to throw the^ whole sen- 

•tence into some other form, which m^y avoid those fie- 

, quent references to persons who have before been men- 

',tiooed^ 

To have the relation of eveiy word and member of a 
.sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, 
•.not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pa^ 
smoothly and agrt^eably along all the parts of i4» 
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Of the Umrr </ o SevTencb, 

Trr SSC0V9 requisite ofa perfect sentenee^ is its CWn^. 

In eveiy composition, there is alwftys some ooimectiBg 
principle among the parts. Some one object most reiga 
and be predominant, fiut most of all> in a single sen- 
tence, is required the str^test unity. For the very na- 
ture of a sentence implies that one propontion is ex- 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these 
parts must be so closely bound together^ as to make the 
impression upon the mind of one object, not of many. 
To preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules* 
must be observed. 

In the Jlrat place, During the amne cf^he sentence, the 
ecene should be charged ae little as fiowible. We should 
not be burned by sodden transiitions from person to per- 
son, noi' fnnn subject to subject. There is commonly, 
in every sentence, some person or thing which is the 
governing word* This should be continued so, if possi- 
Me, from the beginny}g to the end of it. 

The f6llowing sentence varies from this rule : ^ AAer 
we catne to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the injects 
cont»ned in it have a sufficient connexion with each 
other, yet, by this manner of representing them, by 
shifting so often both the plac^ and the person, v>e and 
thei^ and /and vfho^ they appear in so disunited a view, 
that the sense of connexion is much impaired. The 
sentence is restored to its proper unity, by turning it 
after the following manner. <^ Having come to an an* 
chor, I was put on shore, where L was welcomed by all 
my friends, and received with the greatest kindness.'* 

Here fi^ows another instance of departure from the 
.rule. <^ The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried him to his tent ; and upon bearing of the ()efeat 
#>f his troops, they put him into a litter, which trans- 
ported him to a place of safety, at the distance of about 
B b 2 
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fifteen leaguesi*' Belter thus ; " The saltan being 
dangerously wounded, was carried to hh tent ; and, on 
hearing of the defeat of his trdops^ was put into a littery 
and transported to a ptece of safety, about fifteen leagues, 
distant," ' 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, Ktver to 
croKvd itito one sentence, tilings which have so little connexion^ 
that they could bear to be divided into two or three sentencesm 

The violalion of this rule tends so much to perplex an3 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short senten- 
ces, than by on*e that is overloaded and embarrassed. 
Examples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson,** 
says an author, *' died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king William and queen Mary, who no- 
minated Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed 
hini.*' Who woulc^ expect the latter part of this sentence 
to follow in consequence of the former ? " He was ex- 
ceedingly beloved by both king and queen,^' is the pix)- 
position of the sentence. We look for some proof of 
this, or at least something related to it to follow ; when 
we are on a sudden carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence Is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says: " Their 
march was through an uncultivated country, whose 
savage inhabitants fared har<Jly, having no other riches 
than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by reason of their continual feeding upon sea- 
fish.^ Here the scene is changed upon us again and 
again. The march of the Greeks, the description of the 
inhabitants through whose country they travelled, the ac- 
count of their sheep, and the cause of their sheep being 
.ill-tasted food, form a iumble of objects, slightly related 
tQ each other, which thq reader cannot, without much 
difficulty,' comprehend under one view. 
- These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in 
long sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. 
Take, ' for an instance, the following from Temple. 
^The usual acceptation takes profit and pli^asure fcr two 
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(}ifrer^tthings, and taot ottily calls the followers or vo^ 
taries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
mei>; but distinguishes tbe faculties of the mind> that 
£Mr«ca»versaiit about them, calUog the operations of tJici 
first, Wisdom ; and of the-other. Wit ; which is a Saz90. 
word^ used to express what the Spaniards and Itaiiaott 
call ingenioj and the French £s/iril, both from the Lat^n, 
tbough 1 think wit more particularly signifies that oC 
poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language.'^ 
When the reader, arrives at the end. of tbis perple»e<l 
sentence, he is surprised to find himself at.sQ gre^tdls^ 
tance fron> tbe object with which lie set put. 

Long, involved, and intricate senteixces, are gre%lbIor 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable cor* 
rectness, we find a period soiQetimes runnlng.out so. far^ 
and comprehending $o many particulate as to he moii^ 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An Author, speak-> 
ing of the progress of our language after the. time of 
Cro^nwell, runs on in this manner : " To this succeeded 
that licenllousness which entered with the restoiratiqn^ 
and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
rupt our language ; which last was not like to be mucb 
inippoved by those who at that time made up the court 
of king Charles the Second ; either such as ha(d followed 
him iifi his banishment, or who h^d been altogether con* 
yersapt in the dialef;t of these times, or young men who 
had been educated in the sanqie, country : so tiiat the 
9ourt, which us^ to be the standard of corre^ess an4 
propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever 
since continued, the worst school in England for that ac- 
complishment ; an4 so will remain, till better care be 
taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set 
out into the world with some foundation of literature, in 
order to qualify them for patterns of politeness/' 
. The author^ in place of a sentence, jias here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many 
different facts, reasonings, and observations, are .here 
presented to the mind at oiice ! and yet so linked: to« 
gather by tlui author,, that they aH make^tarts of a sen^ 
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tetice, which admits of no greattef dt^sioti in p^ting^ 
than a e0l<ni between any of ltd fneit^re. 

It may bt of use here, to gf^ve a specimen of a kmg sen- 
tence, broken downjnto several periods; bf whicii we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sea- 
tiei^eS} and how easilf thef may be amended: Here fol- 
lows the sentehce in ks original form : ^ Though ia 
yes!€jrdaf*s- paper we shovred how every thing that is 
great, new, or beautiflil, is apt to affect the imaginatioa 
with pleamire, vre must own, that it is impossible for us 
to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure>. because 
we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the sub- 
ataiictf of a humatr soul : and therefore, for want of 
such a Ught, all thai we can do, in speculations of thi^' 
kind, is, to reflect on those operations of the soul that 
are rhost agreeable ; and to range, under their proper 
heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, 
without being able to trace out the seversd necessary and 
eflBcient causes, from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
afises." 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : *' In yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautifol, is apt to affect 
the imagination with pleasure. • We must own, that it 
is impossiUe for us to assign the efficient cause of this 
pleasure^ because we know not the nature either of an 
idea, or of the human soul* All that we can do, there- 
fore, in specfdations of this kind, is to teftect on the 
operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and to 
range under proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing 
to the mitid.*' 

A MiVdf rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is^ 
(0 keefi clear of nR nrmecesBarYparmtheata. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are Introduced in a pro* 
per place, ^hey may add both to the vivacity and to the 
cnei^y of the sentence. But for the most part thehr ef«- 
fcct is eKtremtely bad. They are wheels wfthia wheels.; 
sentences in the midst of senten^s \ the per[dc9i^ed 
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• method of di&posing of $oine thought, which a writer 
-wants jodgmejat to iatroduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper -, 

** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid ^ 
""(What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee. 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. " If your hearts secnetly 
reproach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as 
'there is time for repentance and retreat; and- a return to 
wisdom is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that 
the evil is not irreparable." It would be muck better to 
.express in a separate sentence, the thoughts contained 
in. this parenthesis; thus: *Mf your hearts secretly re- 
proach you for the wrojig choice you have made, bethink 
yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
.time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom 
•is always honourable." ■ 



CHAPTER lU. 

Of ihe STEMircrH of a SeNrENCB. 

The third requisite of d perfect sentence, is, Strengtfn. 

By this is meant such a disposition and uianagement 
of the several words and members, as shall bnng out the 
sense to the best advantage, and give every word, and 
every member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some 
circumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength 
of impression, which a better management would have 
produced. 

The^r«/ rule for promoting the st-ren^ of a sentence, 
is, to prune it of alt redundant words and members.- 

' It is a general maxim, that any words which do not 
add spme importance to the meaning of a sentence, al* 
ways injure it. Care should therefore be exercised with 
respect to synonymous words, expletives,' circumk>cu* 
tions^ tautologies, and the expression of unnecessary 
circtipistances. The attention becomes remiss^ wheo 
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ivorda are multiplied without a correspondent multiplica* 
tion of ideas. ^ Content with deserving a triumph, . he 
refused the honour of it ;" is better language than to say, 
" Being content with deserving it,'* &c. 

"I^i the Attic commonwealth,'* says an author, " it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and 
poet, to ndl aloud and in public/' Better simply thus : 
" In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of 
.every citizen to rail tn public." 

Another expresses himself thus: '^They returned 
back again to the same city from whence they catxie 
Jfortl^;" instead of, " They returned to the city whence 
Ihey came/' The five words, baek^ agatrij Aome^ frorn^ 
■and Jf»fiAy are mere expletives, that have neither use nor 
beauty, and ^are therefore to be regarded aa. encum- 
brances 

The word btu is often -Improperly used with that: a^ 
^' There can be no doubt hut that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome i 
" There can be no doubt that he seriously means whkt he 
says." By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shaH 
immediately percetvethe propriety of omitting this word : 
*^ That he seriously means what he says, there can be no 
doubt." \ 

" I am honestly, seriou^y, and unalterably df opinion, 
that notkung can possibly be more incurably afid emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kifig^om, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the full import 
of this noisy sentence be better expl^ssed thus : •* I am 
of opinion, that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, 
than luxury and dissipation ?** 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
tbdr ideas.' A^consideraUe one, for Yovery simple a 
thing as a man's wounding himself, says, ^ To mangle, 
or wound, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbic or l^y.'* 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a pecuViap 
force ; as in the following sentence : << Shall not |Ae 
/Mcfe-e q/* aU, the earth do right ?" 
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In the seoteBces whiph foUow, the HI effects of tantok 

logy appear. 
^^ So it is9 that I must b^Jhrced to get home^pavtif by 

stealth, and partly by Jbrce.*^ 

^\ Never did AtUcuii succeed better in gMning the nm- 

■versal love and estee^i of aU m^n.'* 

The subsequent sentence contains several uonedessany 

circumstances. '' On receiving this informatioii, he 

arose, went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and 

rode to town." AU is implied in sayings *^On reoeiinng 

this informatics), be rode to town." 
This mannec, however, in a certain degree, is so 

strongly characteristic of the.simple style of remote ages, 
that, in books of the highest antiquity, particularly the 
Bible, it is not at all ungraceful. Of this khid are the' 
following scriptural phrases. '^ He lifted Up his veic6,' 
and wept." ^^ He opened his mouth, and said.'^ It is 
true, Uiat, in strictness^ they are not necessary^ to the 
narration, but they are of some importance to the com- 
position, as bearing the venerable signature of ancient 
simplicity. It may^ on this occasioiiy b» forther ob-> 
served, that the lai^uage of the pms^ni transkation of 
the Bible, ought not to be- viewed, in An exeeptionable 
light, though some parts of it may appear to be.obao- 
lele. From universal admission, i^his language has be*" 
cothe so fiimiliar and intelligible, that in all transdripts' 
and allusions, except where the sense is evidently hijui4d, 

Jt ou^bt to be carediDy preserved* And it may also be' 
justly remarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent' 
recurrence of scripture-language is attended with p^cu*' 
liar force and propriety. , 

Though it promotes the slirengtk of a- sentence^ to^ 
contract a roundabout metiiod of expression, and to lop 
off excrescences, yet we sbeiiid avoid the extreme of 
pruning too closely : some leaves should be left-lor shel-* 
ter and surround the fruiu £veti synonymous express 
sions may, on some occasions, be used with propi^ty. 
One is, when an obscurer .term,- which we daonot well 
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avoid em{^0yiog) seeds to be explained bjr oae^ that is 
clearer. The other is, when the language of the emo* 
tions ts exhibited. Emotion naturally dwells on its ob- 
ject : and when the reader also feels interested, repcti* 
lion and synonymy have fi^uently an agreeable effect. 
The following passage, taken from Addison, who de* 
lighted in a full and Rowing style, may, by some^ per- 
soss, be dei^med not very exceptionable. ^^ But there is 
nothing that makes its way more directly to the soul thaa 
beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satis&ctioR 
and complacency through the. imagination, and gives a 
finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. The 
yery first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy« and spreads a cheerRiIness and delight through all 
its 'faculties." Some degree of verbosity may be dis- 
covisred in. these sentences, as phrases are repeated 
which seem little more tiian the echo of one another ; 
jBUch ^fir'^ffudng ^attsjaccionqnd complacency throt^h she 
itna^iaat»yn-^^triking tAe ndndwUh mwardjoy-^^^reado^ 
c/ieerfu&ies^ antf deUght through^U Us facuUiee, But, per- 
haps, some redundancy is moi» allowable on such lively 
subjiect% thup itwoul^ be on other occasions. : 
. After removing supserjQuities, the second rule for pro- 
moting tl>e strength of a ^nteace, is, to attend fiarticu^ 
Mrly to th€ me of cofii^auives^ relatives^ and all the particles 
emtdoif€d,^or transUi0f and connexion, 4 

These little words kut^ andy or, whichy whose^where^ thatf 
thirefore^ because^ Secure frequently the most important 
words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which 
ail sentences turn; .and>.^f\.course, .much, of their 
strength must depend upon sucji particles* The varieties 
in using tl|<^m are, indeed, so many, that no particular 
system of rules respecting them can be given. Some 
observations, tending to Ulustiate the rule, may, how- 
ever, be nientioned. . . 
. Whajt is' called splitting particles, or separating a pre* « 
j)ositipn from tfae^oun which it governs, is tosbe avoided. • 
As if I should ^ay, " Though virtue borrows no assist* 
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fuioe from, fet it may often be accompanied by, the ad*- 
vantages dP fortime." Here we are put to a stand in 
thonght, being obliged to rest a little on the preposition 
by itself, which, at the same time, carries no^igmficancy» 
tHl it is joined to its proper substantive* 

Some writers needlessly multi^y demonstrative and re* 
loHve particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology 
BS this : ^ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than 
the empty pomp of language*'* < In introducing a sub- 
ject, or laying down a proposition, to which we demand 
parttculaf attention, this sort of style is very proper ; 
but, on common occasions; it is better to express our- 
selves more simply and briefly : " Nothing di^usts us 
eeoner than the empty pomp of language." 

Other ivriters make a practice of omitting the relative, 
^it4iere they think the meaning can be understood with« 
Ottt it : as, ** The man I love ;" « The dominions we 
possessed, and* the conquests we made." But though 
this elliptical style is intelligible, and is allowable in con* 
versation and epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a 
serious and dignified kind, it ought to be avoided* 
There, the relative should always be inserted in its pro- 
per place, and the construction filled up. « The man 
whom I love.'* ** The dominions which We possessed, 
and the conquests which we made.** 

With regard to the copulative particle andj which oc- 
eura so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the 
mhecsssary repetition of it enfeebles style* The follow- 
ing sentence from Sir William Temple, win serve for 
an instanee* H6 is speaking of the refinement of the 
French language: ♦*The academy, set up by (Cardinal 
Rlbhelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
am/divert them from raking tmo his politics oTM^mnistry, 
brought this into vbgue ; and the b rench wila hiive, for 
this last age, t>een wholly turned to the refiftejftifent of 
their style and language ; (t/M^;^ indeed, with suclr sucbess, 
t^MLtit can hardly be equalled,, and runs eqozdif through 
- C c 
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their verse cmd their prose.** Here arc no fewer than 
eight anda in one sentence* Some wnters often make 
their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless multi- 
plication of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, 
that though the natural use of the conjunction and^ is to 
Join objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the con- 
junction, we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker 
succession of objects, ^ than when it is inserted between 
them. ** I came, I saw, 1 conquered,*' expresses with 
jnore force the rapidity and quick succession of conquest, 
than if connecting particles had "been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, whew we are mak- 
ing some enumeration, in which we wish that the ob- 
jects should appear as distinct from each other as possi- 
ble, and that the mind should rest, for a moment, oq 
each object by itself, copulatives may be multiplied wUh 
peculiar advantage. As when an author says, ♦* Such a 
man might fall a victim to power ; but truth, and reason, 
and liberty, would fell with him.'* Observe, in the fol- 
lowing enumeration made by the Apostle Paul, what ad- 
ditional weight and distinctness are given to each particu- 
lar, by the repetition of a conjunction : " I am pereuadcd 
that neither death, nor lifei nor angels, nor princip^Kies, 
nor power's, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sen- 
tences, are sometinaes very incorrect,* and perform their 
office in an imperfect and obscure manner. The follow- 
ing is an exan>ple of this kind of inaccuracy. " By 
greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only, tot the largeness of a Whole view. Such are the 
prospects of an open champaign country, a vast unculti- 
vated desert,'* &c. The word such signifies of that na- 
ture or quality, which necessarily pre-supposes some ad- 
jective or word descriptive of a quality going before, to 
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which it refers. But) in the fiDregoing sentence, there is 
no such adjective. The author had spoken of greatness 
in the abstract only ; and, therefore, such has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more propriety, by 
saying, To this class bdongj or under this head are rangedf, 
the prospects, Sec. > 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and 
even the sentenc^i> in the same discourse, are united to- 
gether, and their relations suggested, so they should not 
be either too frequently repeated, awkwardty exposed to 
view, or made up of polysyllables, when shorter words 
would as well convey our meaning. JVbtvnthsianding 
tkat^ insomuch thai^ forasmuch as^ furthermore^ Sec. are 
tedious words, which tend to overload and ^rplex a sen- 
tence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The 
first is, that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the 
disjunctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely 
be dispensed with than the copulative. The second is, 
that the omission of copulatives always succeeds l)e8t, 
when the connexion of the thoughts is either very close, 
or very distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases 
that the conjunction is deemed necessary. When the 
connexion in thought is very distant, the copulative ap- 
pears absurd ; and when very close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence^ is, to disfiose of the capital wordy or words, so thai 
they may make the greatest im/iression. 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words ' 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
and distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most 
part, with us, the important words are placed in the 
beginning of ihie sentence. So in the following passages i 
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'* Silver and gold have I none ; )mt such aa I hanej give 
I unto ihee,** &c. " Your fathers, where are they ? and 
the prophets, do they live for ever ?** 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weigkt 
to a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meanings 
for a little, and then bnng it out full at the close. 
" Thus," says an author, " on whatever side wc contem- 
plate this ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is 
bis wonderful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital woitia 
in a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order 
of our language must sometimes be inverted* Accord*, 
ing to this natural order, the nominative has the first 
place, the verb the second, and the objective, if it be an 
active verb that is employed, has the third. Circum* 
stances follow the nominative, the verb, or the objective, 
as they happen to belong to any of them. ^ Diana of 
the Ephesians is great," is the natural order of the sen* 
tence. But its strength is increasSed by inversion, thus: 
*^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.'' " I profess, in the 
»ncerity of my heart,** &c. is. the natural order of « 
circumstance. Inverted thus : ** In the sincerity of my 
heart, I profess," ^8cc« 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen* 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each 
method has its advantages. The inverted possesses 
strength, dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, 
ease, and simplicity. We shall give an instance of each 
method, taken from writers of considerable eminence* 
The first is of the inverted order. The author is speak- 
ing of the misery of vice. " This, as to the complete 
immoral state: is, wliat of their own accord, men readily 
remark- Where there is this absolute degeneracy, this 
total apostacy from ail candour, truth, or equity, there 
are few who do not see and acknowledge the misery 
which is consequent. Seldom is the case misconstrued 
when at worst. The misfortune is, that we look not on 
this depravity, nor consider how it stands in less degrees. 
As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the great- 
est misery ; but to be so in a little degree, should be m 
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niisery or harm at all. Which, to allow, is just a^ 
reasonable as to own, that it is the greatest ill of a body 
to be m the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but 
that to lose tbe use only of one limb, or to be impaired in 
some singie organ or member, is no ill worthy the least 
potice." Here is no violence done to the laDguage> 
though there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction t 
*f.Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest va- 
riety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance, and continues the longest in action^ without 
being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The 
seiise of feeling can, indeed,, give us a nolicMi of exten* 
sion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
c^pt colours; but, at the same time, it is very ranch 
straitened and confined in its operations," &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dl^i^ose of the capital* words,' it 
is always a point of consequence, that tbese capital 
words should stand clear and disentangled from any 
Other words that would clog them* 1 hus, when there 
i^re any circugastances of time^ |4ace, or other limita- 
tions, which the principal object of our sentence requires- 
to have connected with it, we must take care to dispose 
of them^ so t^ not to cloud that principal object, nor t& 
bury it under a load of circumstances. This will be 
^made clej^rer by an example. " Ifi whilst they profe^ 
only to please, they secretly advise, and jgive instructionr 
lliey may ncrvf perhaps, as wellas formerly, be esteemed, 
with justice, the best and most honoumbje among au- 
thoi-s." This is a well constructed stoitence. It con- 
tains a great many circumstances and advuibs necessat^jf 
to qualify the meaning ; ow^, secretlyy aa welty fierh'o^^r 
navfy with justice, /ormtriy ; yet these are placed so pro- 
perly, as neithej^ to embarrass, nor weaken the sentence^, 
while that .;Which is the capital object in it, viz. " being 
justly esteemed the best and most honourable among 
Cc2 
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Mthorsi" eoiiie« oat In the conclusion clcftr and detaehed^- 
and poasesses its proper place. See^ noW) wkat wooM 
hsTe been the effect of a diififcient tatBOgtm&oMi ^Ify 
whilst they pvofess <o please only^ they 9&nB^ and givt 
iAstrucUon secretly, they may be esteemed the best abd 
adost honourable among authors, with jusdee, perhaps, 
now as well as f<»*merty." Here we have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense ; bat by meafis of the 
aircumstances being so inlermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feebk and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sen* 
tences, is, that a vfeeker Maertion or firofioMoH a^otdd 
never come after a stronger one ; and ihatt fn&flfi 09$r aen- 
tence comUf of two members^ the longer ehoiUdy genendlt^ 
$e the concluding one. 

ThuSi to say, y When our passions have forsaken usy 
we Hatter ourselves with the behef that we havelforsaiEeir 
them,'' is bothmore easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of the proposition i ^We fiatter 
ourselves with the belief that we have foraahen our pas* 
sions, when they have forsaken us.*' 
' In geneml, it is agreeable to find a seotenee rinng upon 
D% and growing in its importance, to the 4^ery last wordf 
when this constimction can be roans^d without affBctau 
tion. ^ If we rise yet higher,'* says Addison, '^and eoDstder 
the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are eUch 
•f them attended with a different set of planets; and tffaSk 
discover new firmaments and new lights, that are suidi 
fiirther in those unfathomable depths of ethers we am 
lost in such a labyrit^ith of suni and worlds, and C0m^ 
founded with the magnificence and immensity of natnre.'^ 

The fifth rule for the strength of sentences is, to mmid 
cfomhuUng them with an adverb^ aprepoekim^ tr a% »• 
e^nrnderabU vfor<L 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude wMi 
any of the partides> e/> ^^t from^ wUh^ fy. For ih« 



slfande^ it b af^ftM d«iil bettorvtd fli^« ^ Afcuioe is «* 
crimff of whidi wise men art efUsi gnbty/' ttefi to saf ,' 
^ A varke » a crime whicli( wise men are often goaty oL** 
This Is a pbraseok^y which aO correct writers shun; 
ited wittl rsasofi. For as the mjnd canmyt help restinger 
tiitlet ot) the import of the word which closea the sea^ 
teiicey it imusVhe dieagreeaUe to be left paushig on •> 
^Ofd, which does not, by itself, produce any idea. 
' For the same reason, verbs which ave used in a com^^ 
pound sense, with some of these prepoations, aie» 
tiiaQgbnot ^bad, yet still not proper concinsions of a 
period : such as, bring {dnrnif Uof /told o^ e&me amnr tOf 
dear i^, and many other of this idnd ; instead of whkch^ 
if we can employ a simple verb, it always terminates the 
sentence with more strength* Even the praAoim ir^ 
should, If possible^ be av^ded in the coochi^on » espe- 
cially vrhen It is joined with some of the prepositional 
as, vUh^itj in f>, to if. We shall be sensible of this ill 
the IbNowing sentence. ^ There is nol» in my opinion^ 
a^isore plea^ng and ttiumphant consideration in r^igion^ 
than this, of the perpetoal progress which the soul 
makea towards the perfection of its nature, withont ever 
anrriving at a period in if*** How miich move agreeable 
the sentence, if it had been 8o> eonstmcted as to close 
with ^e word/kmMli 

Besides particles and pli>noons, any phraae^ which tx* 
presses a cncnmstance only, always appei^s badly in the 
Khar of a aettence. We may judge of this by Ae l(4» 
lowing passage : ^^ Let me therefore conclude by repeat* 
in^, that division has caused aU the mischief vie lament; 
that union alone can retrieve it^ and that a great aiivaso# 
towards this union^ was the eoattlion of parties, so hap* 
pily begun, sosnccessfiilly carried^m, and of Me so en- 
accountably neglected; to say no worse^'^ Thte h»i 
phmse, ^ to say no worse,** occasions a M^g off at the 
end. The pro^dispo^on of suebchfewMStaneaainn 
sentence, requires attenticm, in order to ai^ust them so 
as sh^f consist equally with the perspicitity and the 
strength of tbt period«-»ThoDgli neceamry parts, 4hey 
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arev^weter, like irregular stoaes in a biMlding, which 
try the skitt of an artist, where to place them with the 
Itast offence. But it must be remembered, that the 
dose is always an unsuitable place for them^f Notvvith« 
standing what has been said against concluding a period 
with an adverb, &c. this must not be understood to refer 
to such words, when the stress and- significancy of the 
sentence rest chiefiy upon them. In this case they arc 
not to be considered as circumstances, but as the princi- 
pal objects: as in the following sentence, ''In their 
prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in their 
adversity, always.** Here, " never^* and ^^ always**- being 
emphatical words, were to be so placed as to make a. 
strong impression* 

, The mxth rule relating, to the strength of a sentencer 
is, thaty in the members of a sentence, where two tfdngs are 
compared or contrasted with one another ; where, either a 
resemblance , or an opfiosition is intended to be exfires^d^ 
mme resemblance^ .in the language and construction^ should 
be fireserved. For when the^ things themselves corresfumd. 
ib each othevy we naturally exfiect to Jind a similar corres^ 
pondence in the /words* 

• Thus, whenit is said, ^' Th^ wise man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation ; the fopl, when he recom- 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;" the 
oj^sition would have been more complete, if U had 
been expressed thus : " The wise man is happy when he 
g&ins his own approbation ; the fool, when, he gains, tl^* 
of i others." . 

. w A friend exaggerates a man*& virtues ; an enemy in- 
fiameahis crimes." , .Better thus ; «. A friend exaggerates, ; 
a maa's virtues; an enemy,^ his crimes." 

The following passag^e from Pope's Preface tp his,Hor 
mer, fully' exiemplifies tbenile just given : << Homer, was 
^e greater genius ; Vi^^gil, : the better g^rUst : in the oni^ 
we.. most. admire the man; in the oth^r, the.wqrk. 
Homer hurries us with a commanding impetuosity; 
Viisgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Hom^r scat.* 
ters with a generous .pit^uslosr; Virgil bestows with ^ 



( 
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onreful magftificistnce* Homer, fikc the Nile^ peart ou^ 
bis riches with a sudden overfiow ; Virgil, like a riw 
in its banks, with a C(M)stant stream." — ^Periods thus con* 
structed, when introduced with propnety, and not re* 
turning too often, have a sensible beauty. But' we xskvaX 
beware of carrying our attention to this beauty too far. 
U ought only to be occasionally studied^ when comparison 
er opposition of objects naturally leads to it* If such a 
eonstruction as this be aimed at, in all our sentences, it 
leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly 
netumrng clink in the period, which tires the ear ; and 
plainly discovers affectatioQ. 

The seventh rule for fntunoting the stren{^b and effect 
of sentences, is, to attend to the harmony and eaty Jtow t^ 
the tpords and membere. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to tense ; yet such as* 
mast not be disregarded. For, as long at sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
Gonstder8d>]e connexion between the idea which is con« 
vcyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it.-* 
Pleasing ideas, an^ forcible reasoning, can hardly be 
tjransnutted to the mind, by means of harsh and ^astt* 
greeable sounds. The mind revolts at tuch sounds, and 
the impression of the sentiment must consequently be 
weakened. The observations which we have to nmke on' 
this sui^ect, respect the ch<»ce of words ; their ai r an ge** 
ment ; the order and disposttkm of the memiKrs ; and 
the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of wofds. It' it evident^ 
that words are most agreeable to the eaa% when Ihey are' 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in wfatchihere it 
a proper intermixture of vowels and consonastt ; witboiit 
too many harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; 
or too many open vowels in successioii, to caode a hiaim} 
or disagreeiskble aperture of the mouth. 

it may always be assumed as a principle, that whttever 
tounds are difficult in pronundaltion are in (he teae pro- 
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portion, harsh and t>Mtt(dl to thenar. Vow^give soft^ 
ness ; consonant^ strength to the sound of woixis. The 
melody of language requires a just proportion of each ; 
and the construcUon will be hurt, will be rendered eitker 
grating or effeminate, by an excess of either. Long 
words are commonly more agreeable to the. ear than 
monosyllables. They please it by the composition or 
succession of sounds* which they present to it ; and ac- 
cordingly, the most harmonious languages abound most , 
in th^Q. Among words of any length, those are the 
most melodious, which do not run wholly either upoa 
long or short syllables, but are composed of an inter- 
mixture of them? «uch* as, refiem^ prtfeaa^ powerful^ 
veiocitif^ eeUHhffindetiendent^ itnfietuoaity. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually^ we vkinM 
avoid theixse of such wonjsas the following ^ 1. Such as 
are composed of words already compounded, the seveial 
parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
united: as, ^^ Unaucceaafuiness^ wrongheadedTteasy iender^ 
hearteineaa \** 2*, Such as have the syllables which isi- 
mediately follow the accented syllable, crowded with 
consonants, that do pot easily coalesce ; as, '^. QuesUorUeUf 
c/trordcieraj ^cmvenficlera ;''#3. Snch as have too -many 
^llables^iowkig. the accented syllable i >as, *' Ptimarifyf 
cuf^aorikfy. ^ummarify, fierem/Uorineaa :** 4. Such as have a 
short. or^ unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by 
another short or unaccented syllable very mach resemb- 
ling: as, ^^ HoHly, sillily ^ ionvlily^ farriery J' A little 
harshness^ by the' collision of consonants^ which never- 
theless our organs find no diSicuHy • in articulating, and 
which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea 
either of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means 
a; sufficient reascm for suppressing a useful term* The 
\^F^ hed^dy ^edg*d, wedg'di drudg'd^ grudgldy adjud^d^ 
which some have, thought very offensive, are- not ex- 
posed to the objections which lie against the words above 
jnentioned. We should not do well to introduce such 
hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but when they 
are used sparingly and properly, they have even a good 
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effect*, They contribiite to that variety in soimd which 
is advantageous to lainguage. , . . ^ 

. The next head, respecting. the harmony which residta ' 
imat a pr6per arrangement -of words> is a point of. greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves, be ever so Well 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, i^ they be ill disposed, 
the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly 
impaired* That this is the case, the learners will per* 
ce^ve by the following examples* ^' Pleasures sim^e 
and moderate always are the best:" it would be better to 
say^ ^'Simple and modemte (Measures are always the 
besU*' *' Office or rank tnngiy be the recompense of in- 
trigue, versatility, or Battery ;" better thus,. ^ Rank or 
office may be tl^ recompense of fiattery, versatility, or 
inttiguei"- ^' A great reconmiendation of the guidance 
offei^ by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily 
ttoderstood ;** better in this form ; ^' It is a great recom« 
mendation of the guidance offei^d to us by integrity, 
that it is easily understood by all men.*' In the follow-^ 
log examplei^ the words are neither selected nor ar« 
ranged, so as to produce the most agr^able eifect. 
^^ If we make the best of our life, it is.but asa pii^im- 
^age, with dangers surroimding it :" better thus, *^ Our 
life, at the best,. is a pilgrimage, and daog^s surround 
it." " We see that we are encumbered with, difficulties, 
which we cannot, prevent :" better, " We perceive our* 
selves involved in difficulties that cannot be avoided.'- 
^' It is plain to any one, who views the subject, even 
slightly, that there is nothing here that is without allay 
and pure >*• improved by this form ; " It is evident to the 
slightest ins^tion, that nothing here is unallayed and 
pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarka- 
bly harmonious, the following fi-om Milton's Treatise on 
Education : '^ We shall conduct you to a hill-side, labori- 
ous indeed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so 
green, so ^U of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds 
on every side, that the haip of Orpheus was not more 
charming." Every thing iu this sentence conspires to 
promote the harmony. The words are well chosen; 
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IbftoC lii|UMdS) and soft sounds ; iabwimu^ 4mooshj.greenj 
goodly f meiodiousy charming ; and these w<»ds so aitlolly 
msmagisd^ thati were we to alter Uie MtiiatiQo.of any one 
0f Ib^oif we aoould) presentiyvbe sensible of |he mc* 
kKfy'^aafiedag. .... 

. To^pxomole thia harmonious asvai^gfeineat o£ woids^ 
the following general direc^as will be found* o£ some 
Hset Ut» . Whioi the preceding womi ends with^i vowel, 
leC^esabsequentone begin with a consonant; andw^ 
ivn^ ji truejfiendj a cruel enemas are amoolber md 
easier to the. voice, tbano frue unisnt U'Crtiti disatrayer. 
But when it is .more peflsfucuous. or «onwiieDtf>&r 
vowels or consonants^ to end one word and begin die nest, 
it -is proper chat the vowels beajongand short <Nie i end 
that the consonants be either a liqutdsnd a mut^ or li* 
qnids^of dtffiere^ soils s thus, a lovely, ojffkfirmg i a purer 
dGugn; a calm retreats are more Auent than^ a Jkafi/fy 
umiaif .a Mef fitUdonya cheap, triumtihy a frntridditten^iery 
a calm mairony a clean nurw. From, these esAHipl^ the 
student will perceive the importance of aconrately UB^cr* 
(^ 0i9dihg lh& naluve of vowels and consonants, liquids 
^nd nuites ; with the eonnesion andinBuence which sub* 
sist an^oDgst them. '2d» In geneniU a ceasidenMe 
number of kmgor short words near one another s{MHild 
be avoided. ^^ Disappmi^mentF inr 6ur^ ^cpectations is 
wretchedness :'' better thus; ^DtsappofAted hope is 
misery/' ^ No course of joy can plea^ us long:*' bet- 
ter, ^^ No course of enjoyment can delight uslodg/' A 
succession of words^ having the same quantity ktk theae^ 
oentedsyllablest wheAer it be long or shorty should also 
be aiBoided. ^Senaam Was needy^ feeblis, and iearfolt*^ 
improved thus, *' James was tiidiid, feebh, and destitute*** 
f^ They could not b^ hapjpy ; for he was silly, pettish, 
^IkdsuHtn :" heller thus ; ^^ They could not be happy ; 
for he wasstmple, peevish, ,and gloomy." 3d, Words 
which begin ahke, or end alik^ must not tmoe lo^ 
gether; and the last i^llable of the prec^cto^ wof^ 
should n^ be the same as the first syllable of' the subse* 
quent one. It- is not so pleasing and harmonious'to say, 
^ This is a convenient contrivance ;" *< He is an indul- 
i^cnt parent ;" " She behaves with uniform formality ;•• 
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-as, <* This is a usefal comrivancc ;" « He is a kind pa- 
rent •/*" S&e behaves with unvaried formality ." 

We proeeed to consider the members of a senlenee^ 
-¥?ithregatti tohawnony. They ^oold not be too long, 
nor disproportionate to each other. Wtien they have a 
•regular and |M^K)rtional division, they are much easier 
to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better re- 
^nembered, than whi^n this rule is not attended to : for 
whatever tises the voice, and oflends the ear, is apt to 
mar the strength of the expression, and to degrade the 
sense of the author* And this is a sufficient ground for 
paying attention to th^ order and pixsportion of senteni^es, 
and the difi^yent parts of which they consist. The fol- 
ioWkig passage exhibits sentences in which the diflerent 
iiietnbefs are proportionally arranged* 

Tem(4e, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; ** But 
. Jiis pride is greater than bis ignorance, and what he wants 
in knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he has 
looked abottt him as far as he can, he concludes thei^ is 
no more to be seen ; when he is at the etid of his line, 
he is at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his 
best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot beitei', 
^be^yond it. His own reason he holds to be the certain 
measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what' is 
' possible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy to 
thejjreath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to tl)e un- 
derstanding. See another example of the sanrK; kind; \\\ 
the l7thand..l8thyersesof the 3d chapter of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that ottir pre- 
sent version of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the 
Psalms, abounds with- distances of an harmonious ar- 
i^ngement of the words and member^ of sentences. 

&ithe folk)WiBg quotation from Tillotson, we shall be* 
come sensible of an effect very different ftx>m that of the 
preceding sentences. *^ This discourse, conceiTiing the 
easiness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose 
and acknowledge tiie difficulties of the first entrance 
upon a religious coui*se ; except only in those persons 
who- have had the happiness to be trained up to religion, 
D d 
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by the easy and insensiUe degrees of a pious and virtu- 
ous education." Here there is some degree of harshness 
and unpleasantness, owii^ principally to this, that there 
is properly no more than one pause or rest in the sed* 
tence, falling betwixt the. two members into which it is 
divided : each of which is so long as to occasion a con- 
siderable stretch of the breath in pronouncing. it» 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentca^ces 
care should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. 
The following inMances may be sufi^ient to show the 
propriety of some attention to. this part of the rule* 
^' Virtue, diligence^ and 4ndustry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, are prosperous in generat*'* It 
would be better thus : " Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good tamper and prudence, have ever beeo 
found the surest road to prosperity.*' An author speak- 
ing of the Trinity, expresses himself thus: <Mt is a 
mystery which we firmly believe the cruthof, and hum- 
bly adore the depth of.'' How much beUer would it 
have been with this transposition ; ^Ut is a mystery, the 
truth of which we firmly believe? and the depth of which 
■we humbly .adore." 

in order Uo give a sentence this i»t>per close, the 
longest member of it, and the fullest words, should be 
reserved to the conchiaion. But in the distritwadon of the 
»iembei*s, and in the cadence of the period, as weJLas 
in the sentences themselves^ variety must be observed ; 
for the nuod soon tires with a frequent repetition of the 
same tone* 

Though attention to the wonds and members, and the 
close of sentences* must not be neglected, yet it must 
also be kept within proper bounds. ' Sense has its own 
liarmony ; and in no instance should perspicuity, pre- 
fiision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound- 
All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round the 
period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes ia 
writing. They are childish and trivial ornaments^ by 
)vhich a sentence always loses more in point of weighty 
than it can gain by such additions to its sound* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Figures of Speech. 

* The FpiyRTii requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judi* 
oious ose of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost 
every sentence ; and when properly employed, confers 
betraty and strength on composition ; some knowledge 
ef it appears to be indispensable to the scholars, who are 
learning to foi»m their sentences with perspicuity, ac- 
<Sur8[cy, and foi*Ce. We shall, therefore, enumerate the 
principal figupts, and givie them some explanation. 
- In genei^l, Figuitss of Speech imi^y some departure 
from simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean 
to convey ib expressed in a particular manner, and with 
^rae dr^omsiance added, which is designed to render 
the impression more strong- and vivid. When I say, for 
kistance, "That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst 
of adversky ;*^ I just express my thoughts m the 
simplest manner possible: but when I say, "To the 
upright there ariseth light in darkness ;" the same sem* 
timent is expressed in a figurative style ; a new circum- 
stance is introdaced ; ** lights** is put in the place of 
**cbtnfort," and " daritness" is used to suggest the idea 
of **bdversaty." In the s^ame manner, to say, ** It is 
impossible, by any search we can txiake, to explore th& 
Dhri)ie Nature fully," is to make a simple pisoposition : 
but when we say, ^C^anst ihou, by searching, find out 
the Loi'd ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to pei'fec- 
tioni ' It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know?** this introduces a 
figure into style ; the proposition being not only ex- 
pressed', but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation finam what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thetrce to conclude, that they imply any thing uncom- 
mon, oMmnatural. On many occamons, they are both 
the most natural, and the most common method of utter- 
itig our sentiments* It would be very difficult to compose 
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any disconrse without ^siog %hem often ; nay, there are 
few sentences of considerable length, in which there 
do«s not occur some expi'ession that may be termed a 
figure. This being the case, we may see the necessity 
<%of some attention, in ot'der to understapd: their natore 
and Bfse. '. 

At the first rise of language, men would begia wiOi 
giving names to the different ob^xts which they dis- 
cerned, or thought of» The stock of words woMid, theOy 
be very smaiU As men's ideas multiplied, and their 
acquaintance with objects in^reasedy their store of names 
and words would also increase. But. to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas, no language is ajde»|uate« No lan- 
guage 19 so copiottSr aa to have -a separaite word&P 
every separate idea. Men aatu)*ally sought to abridge 
tlMs labour of muUiplying woi^a without. end; and,< ia 
order to lay less bunien qiv thfir memories) made ooe 
word, which they had aliieadjr, appropriated to a ce^ 
lain idea or object, stand alsoibrsome odier idea or.ob- 
jpict, between wbiob md the primary one, they^feund, or 
&n<»ed, some relation. The names of senate otrjecta, 
were the words- most early introdiiK^ed ^ and Werc> by 
degrees, extended to those mental cdbjectSy of wbicii 
men hact UK^re obscure conceptions, and to which they 
{bund rt more difiicuh to«ssj^n dis^i)ct nanSieSf They 
borroMfedr tlwrelbre, the name..ofsom« sensible idea, 
where their imagination found some ^dity. Thus, w€ 
speak of a fiier^ng judgnient, ^and a clear h^ad ; ^^tor 
' ^/kird heart ; a roygh or a smooth behaviour. We say^ 
inflamed by angtfr, warmed by love, ««v/^ctf with pride, 
vielted into grief 5 and these are almost the only sgoifi- 
cant words whjch we bave for such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following* 

Firsts They enrich language, and render it more co- 
pious^ > By their means, words>and phrases are irwto* 
plied, for expressing all sorts of ideas 4 for deaeribiog 
even the minutest differences ; /the nicest shades and 
colours of thought ; which no language qould possibly 
do by proper words alone^ without assistance froin 
Tropes. 
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Setbndfy^ They frequently give us a much ctearcr and 
more striking vie w^ of the prtnci^l object, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
of its acc^sory idea* By- a well chosen figui'e, even 
conviction is assisted^ and theampression of a truth upon 
the mind) made more lively and forcible than it wotild 
otherwise be. We perceive this in the following illustra- 
tion of Young : " When we dip too deep in pleasure, 
we always stir a sediment that renders it impure and 
noxious :" and in this instance : " A heart boiling with 
violent passions, will always send up infatuating fumes 
to the head/* An image that pi^sentsso much con- 
gruity between a mora( and a sensible idea, serves, like 
an argument from analogy, to enforce what the author 
asserts, and to induce belief. 

• Having considered the general natirre of figures, wc 
proceed next to particularize such of them as are of the 
most importance ;' viae Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, 
Antithesis, Interi-ogation, Exclamation, and Amplificir- 
tion or Climax. 

A Metafihor is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another.> Hence, it is 
much allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no 
other than a companson, expressed in an abridged form. 
When I say of some great minister^ " that he upholds 
the state, like a pillar which supports the weight of a 
wbote edifice," 1 fairly make a comparison : but when I 
say of such a minister, ** That he is the pillar of the 
state,'* it now becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, 
the comparison between the minister and a pillar is made 
in the mind ; but it is expressed without any of the words 
that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : ** I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." " Thou art 
my rock and noy fortress." " Thy word is a lamp to iqy 
feet, and a lig^ht to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors* 

I. Metafihora^ an welt as other figures^ shouldy en no oc^ 
tdsioriy be stuck 07ifirofusely ; unci e/wtiid ahvays be auch a9 
D d 2 
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accord with the strain of. jovr . BentintenU The latier part 
of the following passage, from a late historian^ iS) in this 
respect, rery iexceptionable. He is giving an ai^cjount of 
the famoQs act of parliament against irre|fular marriages 
in England. " The bill,'* says he, *f underwent a gveat 
number of alteratipna and amendments, which were not 
effected without violent cpntest* At length, however, 
it was floated through both houses on the tide of a great 
majoiity, and steered into the safe harbour of wya) ap^ 
probation." 

2. Care should be taken that the resemkkmce^ tvhichii 
the foundation of the meSaft/ior^ be clear and perafii^uous^ not 
farfetched^ nor difficult to disc&ver* The trans^ressioa Qi 
this rule makes what ai^e called, harsh qt forced meta- 
phors ; which ai^ displeasing, because thpy puzzle the 
reader, and instead of illustrating the thought, render it 
perplexed and intricate. 

* 3. In the tiiird place, we should be careful, in the coo- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metafi/toricai and/ilm 
language together. An author, addressing himself to tbe 
king, says ; • 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 

The harvest early, but mature the firaiw. 
It is plaif^, that, had not the rhyme, misled him to th^ 
choice of an improper phrase, be would have said, 

The /ian>est early, but mature the crop } 
and so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by em- 
ploying the litepal word ''praise,** when we were ex- 
pecting something that i^elated to the harvest, the figure 
is broken, and the two members of the sentence have no 
suitable correspondence to each other* 

4. We shoufd avoid making two inconsistent weti- 
.jphors meet on' one object. This is what is called Ttdxd 
metaphor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplica- 
tions of this figui!^. One may be " sheltered under tlie 
j^fttrona^ of a great man :'Vbut it would be wrong to 
s^Y^^^ sheltered under the mask of dissimulation »" aM 
mask conceals, but does not shelter. Addison, in bis let- 
ter from Italy, says : 
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I Mdle in my straggling muse with paiiTi 
That longs to launch into a bolder 'strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, may he bridled ; but Whe^ 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship -y and by no ferct 
of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship 
at one moment $ bridi^d^ to hinder it from immcfdng. 

The same^thor, elsewhere, says, <^ There is not a 
^gle view of human nature, which is not suBicient to 
extingviah the seede of pride.'* Observe the incoherence 
of the things here joined together ; making a view ex*' 
tmgmehi and extinguish aeeda. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded togetheron the same object ; for the min4 
has difficulty in passing readily through many different 
views of the same object* presented in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, that they be not 
goo/ar pursued* If the resemblance, on winch the figure 
is founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried inlo all its mi- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows 
weary of this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse 
obscure. This is called straining a metaphw. Authors 
of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them, they are loth to part with it, and fre** 
quently continue it so long, as to become tedious and in- 
tricate. We may observe, for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleat' 

sure ; 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gained. 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize J 
Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst. 
By fond indulgence but inflamed the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An AUegory^ may be regarded as a metaphor continued^ 
since it is the representation of some one thing by anothet 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We 
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may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the image of a vine : and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty". 
^ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it i and didst cause it to take deep root, and it fill- 
ed the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it : and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her boughs into the sea, and her branches in- 
to the riven Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so 
that all they which pass by the way do pluck her ? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God 
of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and visit 
this vine V' See also Ezekiel, xvii. 22—24. 

The firsffand principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
^ry, is, tha( thejigurative and the literal meaning be net 
mixed inconsistently together, Indee*^, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may also be applied to allego- 
ries, on account of the affinity ihey bear to each other. 
The only nxaterial difference between them, besides, the 
one being short and the other being prolonged, is,: th«it a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words that are een*- 
nected with it in their prpper and natural meaning r as, 
iirhen I say, " Achilles was a lion ;" " An able minister is 
the pillar of the state ;'' the '* lion" and the « pillar'* are 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of *' Achilles*' and 
the " minister," which I join to them ^ but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruc- 
tion in ancient times \ for what we call fables or parabKes, 
are no other^than allegories. By words and actions at- 
triouted to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions 
of men were figured ; and what we call the morale is the 
•nufigured sense or meaning <jf the allegory. 
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A Ompmiwn or aindley is, when the^vesemblance be- 
tween two objects is exfvressed inform^ and generally pur* 
sued more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits ; 
as when it is said, " The actions of princes are like those 
great rivers, the course of which escry one beholds, but 
their springs have been seen by few." " As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
sf bout his people/' ^^ Behold, how goo4 and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the 
pi*ecious ointnient ; Sec* and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the fllustra- 
tion which the simile employed giveiilO the principal ob- 
ject ; from the clearer view whrch rt presents; of tht^ 
itiott strong impression which it stamps xxptri the mind. 
Obsetve the effect of it in the folTowitvg instance. The 
anthor is explaining the distinction between the powertf 
offense and imagination in the human mind. ** Asr 
wax,'* says he, .*< wouFd not be adequate to the parpo^ 
of stgfyaturc, \£ it had not the power to retain as w^ll ai 
io receive the impfessiony the sante hoicb of tlie sotlf 
with respect to sense and imagination. Sense \% its fe» 
ceptive power ; imagination, its retentive. Mad it sense 
without imagination, it ^cfuld not be as wa*, but asl 
water, wHere, though all impressions are rftsf antly madef, 
yet as soon as theyare made, they are insfamtly lost.** 

In comparisons of this nature, the undetst'anding fit 
Coticemed much more than the fency r afrf tftcre^bte thfe 
rules to be observed, with respect to them, are^ that they 
be clear, and that they be useful; that Ihejr tend to* 
render our conception of the principal object more 
distinct ; and that they do not lead out view aside, and 
bewilder it with any false light. We shotild always re- 
member that simites are not arguments. Howev^apt 
they m^y be, they do no more than explain the writer's 
sentiments ; they do not prove them to be founded on 
truth. , 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on Hkenesset 
which are too faiot and reinate» For these) id phKie oF 
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astisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and 
throw no lig^ht upon the subject. It is also to be ob- 
served, that a comparison whtch, in the priiictpal cir- 
cumstances, carries a sufficiently near resefnblaiieet may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Noth- 
ing is more opposite to the design of this figure, than to 
hunt after a great number of coincidences in minute 
points, merely to show how far the writer** ingenuity can 
stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relatipns, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified. When we say : " They read Milton," the 
cause is. put instead o^ the effect ;' meaning ^* MiUoQ*a 
works." On the other hand, when it is said, *' Gray 
hairs should be respected," we put the effect for the 
cause, meaning by " gray hairs," old age, ^MTie kettle 
boils," is a phrase where the name of the container ia 
substituted for that of the thing contained. ^' To assume 
the sceptre" is a common expression for entering on 
royal authority ; the sign being pat for the thing 
Signified* . » 

. When the whole is put foi* a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a specie? for a genus ; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thing* more, ia 
put for the precise object meant ; the figure U then cal^ 
led a Synecdoche or Com/irehemion» It is very coxnmoD» 
ifor instance, to describe a whole object by some re- 
markable part of it : as when we say : ^ A fleet of twenty 
«flj7," in the place of " s/ufis j*' when we use the " head**. 
for the ^^fieraony'* the ^' waves'' for the"«eo." In like 
manner, an attribute may be put for a subject : as, 
"Youth" for the " young/' the '^deep" for the "sea j" 
and sometimes a subject for its attribute. . / 

Persomficatiqn or Proaofiofioeiay is that figure bf wl9ch 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects.* The 
use of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is 
a wonderful proneness in human nature, under emotion, 
to animate all objects. When we say? "the ground 
"n," or, "the earth «mi/f« with plenty;** 
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when we «peidk of '^ambition'^ being re^df^^'^ or, «a 
disease's being demifid;'\ such expr«.ssions show the 
.^cili^ with whkh the mind can^ accommodate the pro* 
perties of living creatures to things that are inanimate^ 
or to abstract conceptions of its own forming* The fol* 
lowing are striking examples from the Scriptures: 
" When Israel went out of Egypt^ the house of Judah 
Uw^ a people of strange language ; the sl^a saw it, atid 
fled: Jordan was dviven back! The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills Uke lambs. What ailed 
thee, O thou sea J that thou 'fleddest ? THou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountainis, that ye 
skipped like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs t Trem- 
ble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the pre- 
sence of the God of Jacob.'* 

,^« The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
fbr them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose." 

jffioatro/ihe is a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, lo address some person or thing ; as, " Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy 
sting ? O grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and 
apostrophe united : « O thou sWord of the Lord! how 
long will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy 
scabbard, rest and be stiJJ ! ffow can it be quiet, seeing 
the Loixl hath given it a charge against Askelon, and 
against the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it.** 
See also an extraordinary example of these figures, in 
the 14th diapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th 
verse, where the prophet describes the fall of the Assyri- 
an empire. 

The next JBgure in order, is Antithesis. Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the 
effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in 
tl»e stronger light. White, for instance, never appears 
so bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both 
are viewed together. An author, in his defence of a < 
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IHendabe^k Che c^rge ^ ftmrdevj «7r{i«eftse6 hifiMeif 
Hms : ^Citn feu be^v« that 4he person 'vtmm he fieru-> 
pled to ^ky) wheii he tiiight have deae se' with ftiH joafeke, 
in « eoiHretiflefit {^ace, at a popertlme, with secure leri!- 
p^ky $ hevnade no scmpte to ^HUtder a^luiiat jastice, 
ki ah uAfilvoOfttble placet at an ons^aonahle tim^ «Dd 
it the rl^*^ capital eondemtiadon ^' . , • • ' 

' Thb foli6w<^ng examples further fflust^le this igiiK. 

Tho* deep, yet dear ; Iho* gentle^ vet nof dull ; 

/Strong, withoi^t rage;* without o'ernowhig, flill.' 
[' ." Jf you wi&titp f nrich a person, study npt to incre^c 
hj5 storey bujt to diminisli his desires." 

" If yp^ regulate ypifr desires ^ccoi-ding ^o the sts^dard 
of nature, you will never be poor; if according fo the 
^(and^rd of opinion, you will nevier be rich." 

A naaxim, or naoraj saying, very prpperly receives; tl^e 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is ^up- 
pQ3<pd to be the fruiJt pf meditation, and because it is de- 
signed to be e.ngraven on the memory, which recalls it 
Riore^ easily by the help of such contrasted expression?. 
But wiiere such ^ntehce? frequently succeed each other; 
Yb^i'e.tKis becomes an author's favourite and prevj^iljng 
rpanner , of expressing hi raself, bis style ;app<ears t9o 
^luch/ studied and laboured ; it gives us the flfnpression 
pf an aujthor attending more to his manner of saying 
things^ than to the things themselves. * 

fni0T9g(ifi^n, The unfigured,. literal use of iaterrogfi- 
tipn^ 19 to a^]^a<it^stion: but when, men iu:ie s^ongi^r 
Q^oved} whatever they would aHirm or deny, with great 
Q^rnes,jtne9S, th^ey naturally put in the form of a que^ioiiy 
expi:essing thereby the strongest confidence o£ th« truth 
QjT th^ir own sentiment, and appealing to th.eir. hearers 
for ^h^ impos^ibility pf the coixtrary* Thu# JQalaasa ,ex* 
pp^si^d hiipself to Balak* <' The Lord is iiot.$i mao that 
1)6 should lie, neither the son of man that h^ should re* 
P^u Hath he ^id it ? and shall hb not do it 1 Hath be 
spoken it ?; and shall he not make it good V* 
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ExdamalhM arc Ihe effect of strong emotions of tfce 
'mmdi wch fi»i 8urpme» admtratioo^ joy» griei; and the 
hkea ' ^ Wo ia jne that I aqjoum in Mesech* that I dwell 
in the lentaof Kcdar V^ Pa^ilm. 

^' Othat my Hmd were waters, and mine eyes a fouo- 
tmxk df towira, that 1 might weep daf and night, Ipr the 
sbiin of the daughter of my people I O that i had in the 
iriideniess a kx^gr-place of wajr-faring omi I*' Jcrendafu 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is 
whatwritera call AmfiUficattQn or Climax . It consists ip 
hdghtenfng all the circumstances of an object or action. 
Which we desire to place in a stwrng light. We shaQ 
g^ve an instance from the charge of a judge to the jury, 
m the case of a woman accused of murdering her own 
child. ^Gentlemen, if one man had my how slaim 
another $ if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a 
voman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these 
triminals would have been capitally punished by the 
Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless in^t, that couM 
make no enemy, had been nfiurdered by its own nurse, 
i^hat punishment would not then the mother have de- 
manded t With what cries and exclamations would she 
•have stunned your ears ! What shall we say then, when 
a woma>v guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder 
of hqr innocent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds 
in one single crimed a crinae, in its own nature, detesta- 
ble; in a woman, prodigious; in a mother, incredible; 
and perpetrated againstone whose age called for com-^ 
^assloii, wtlose near relation claimed afitoion, and whose 
innocence des«*ved the highest fiivour." 

We'ilave wsm finished whafwas proposed, concerning 
Perspienhy w rin gt e words and phrases, and the accurate- 
constmction of sentences. The former has been con« 
nklered) under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Pre- . 
cimn; and the latter, under those of Clearness, Unit^, 
Strength, and the pitFper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which hare been re- 
Ee 
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commended aagr ^Wi^ mauMN yM tlmt dfot upoD 
anting vodrflifle, ml jmifrii. ^r^m ^Im^ mm k ^ f^biMt 
be iiiui|^<^^ A«ei)tiiiMiH( ^ah it 4 ff |¥gft i W! .iP. a«i;i4- 
late laogtage, «nduia.|MM4 n^fi^Ov^^mM^mAwtM 

tefaterot esBlMttaMtotd «i9tBMr« fipffrfr. ^M.fefj|a« Oiii 
spoa acotti|Mtfia0ai: wd if (hot^dVect^ trMibte i«>Mr 
senleocc, horn mmk more itk^whfi^ ftiacdnw^ o« com- 
fuMm tel is. vmfe up.ef ind^ ta fti fci iWifl i; \ 

The ftmdMfiiefllBl n^ te Mi|jti«f HCit)li«9gtlllM|||f mtd 

mdbkh h«re Ihmi gKniii< DW fTft ^i»»3»tf ^twifc nknihij 
goafpe in wl»cfa.w« writoy Ihi^ i|s0KMb«iO«eMMfi« inr 

«C}t, whiflh tot^cjbBcmrgCfijiifWtfirti^^ Jte^wt^i^ 
wmmcd^ lhat.wliefteMK;M.mtMMrai^^ liMliffeli 

4faeaiMnMM^g(W>ciitof;tongiiiy iy ih a ia p o i t 

fKttfmtm mhtahcitii mii; i»ilfi<tr><»f r^Hjigfliwinp timmtkh 

!gltpBn^^ if ootalmjiHh tiift ttH ol mnihiiiwimifcijifc" 
scure, and&ebltlliQQghtt lklmm0km»iMlfmmm ml 
^mbOl-imka upoiii cack otter- Tbtk nntkmmiin^ mad 
iMt^l^a^ hmssSLiUmt nawMiioi i ; apMl) tmgr. lilii^ J* 
kwrniog to compeae .aad inrranipa iMr mtKimem*mik 
acctiisicf aod Qfder,.arfitei9iiQ(^ at tte faifta lito%-lB 
(JMt with. aGearaqr and. Dfder.) »: oaaaktoaiMai.'iviiali 
oftwfff wiH rec(»]i|»»9e tha^ iliidantt Jbr hiaialt|iitei.i0 



CONCLUSION. 

Tn^t CMsflStt 0f tfaette dements of 49»e Engtish 1an> 
giia^,^h6peft it iHtt tiotbt^ dftettied Iticonsistent with the 
ttfttarii'tod'deii^ of bis mrdHcftomake a iliort addren 
Id ^he y^intg pefMM engaged hi the sttidjr of it, Topec^^ 
iti^tfteh'fiitflte'wtiksin'theiiaidHi of literate and tbe 
dmi tiatpMe to nrhfcli they ^xnHd apply tfadr aoqitki^ 
tfehft- • • - • 

. Infoming'll^OfWifttiir^aendtheirolmnectf 
^etmnebteiTwKh itf the author Vaa InioeDced b^ a desire 
Id "fiit^Rtate f(iiitpftigtts$g in fottmhig'y andt at the sasae 
tttse, -to impress on yottr minds principles of piety and 
irhttie.^ He wished ako to assist, loaome degree, tb» 
}|ibOttrs<)f ^hose whu^ mre cu}tmtiiig your understaiidingSi 
illtf ^rcrvid^ fer you a 'fond of rational dnd useRd emr^ 
|ff(iyiiienlt '; 'lar 'OttifdoipviveM 'tdciakiied to csxdiide theot 
nnVcfloa^ pufwn^ aiwl ^tttat wre ■- of' ease and sensing 
In^sun^, ' Wun^^itUKx/lft 'wHo eMVtipt cne Minida of 'ifimy 
liwonsidbivte youlth, iM hinder tlMnm^rtessto society. 

'' TrIUiotit yotu^'^ovfii best^ivi'iionSf tbe eoBcom^otho^ 
feir7diA>vemre, tviftl^ \of1M6 avail: wiiiitHeiD) yoa 
ikiay Mrij prMiise ^ooi^idi^es suecess. The irriterof 
iMs'addrstis, tlifMfore,> YtfcoiifHieikls to yon, an earnest 
iCO^upetatlcSi with ithe endea voiiH of 'your iHcods to pro* 
inbteyoiirinipMvetnenttfndiiBppiness. Heh<q)estha(, 
vAiiitihWt *ttuty %e y^or '• attahitttents^ yva wSft hot reijt 
MiiltM with mereiftefarjr iicqt}i8itions,iior with a s^fi^ji 
0r co mi tiset ed stpptkation of tltem. When they advwice 
iMly the iotemsts of this st«ge df bemg, and look not 
beyond the prescfnt transient scene, their infldence is^dr- 
tfimisctibed wrtbiii ^ Tety natttiw sphere. The greift 
ba^ess of tMrlifb ts to prepsn^ and (jn^^ us, for the 
• i^nfci^mem of a'betterj'by enldvathig a pure and humble 
«tate*of.fiiifld, and dNnishiiig habits of piety towards 
God, and benevolence to men. Every thing that px>- 
motes or retards this important work, is of great mo- 
ment to you, and claims your first and most serious 
attention. 
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If, then, the cultivation of lettera, and an advancement 
in knoivkdgpey ace ibuod to stfengthen ai^^idEttge joar 
tninc^ to portfy and ^xslt your pleaauxesyimd taiiiB^^ose 
you to piot» and viitoius sentiments i^ndofuidacty 
thef pcoduoe exoefient effects ; Hrhiclv mritlLyiiiir best 
endeavouns to improve, thenv and. .^le.. Divine, faiessk^- 
^paudded» vili not MtoreoderfDiH not only voacLa&d. 
good yourselvea, but ako the h£^py instruments c^difik^i 
siog wisdom, reHgiout and goodness around you. Thus 
improved, your acquisitions become handmaids to virtue; 
and tliey may eventually serve .to increase the reAvardsj^ 
which the supreme Being has promised to faithful anci 
well-directed exertions, for the promotion of truth an^ 
goodness amongst men. ^/ , . ; 

1 But if you counteract the, topes of your friends, and!' 
Uie tendency of these attainments ; if yqu grow vatn of 
your real or imaginary distinctibiYs, and regard with con-, 
t^^m^pt;, the yirtuou.S9 unlettered mipd; if ypu suffer yx>ur* 
selves jto. be ab^^orbed in over-curious or trifling speculs^ 
Uons; if your heart and principles be ^ debased atxa 
^isoned, by the influence of corrupting and pernicious 
te>oks, fpr ^hich no elegance of' compositioti csin m^e^ 
amends; if you spen4 so much of your' time in literary, 
cbgagen>ents, as to make them interfere with higher. 
9(;cupations,. an^ le^d you to forget,, that pious and bene-^ 
Yolent action is fte great end of your being : if such be 
the. unhappy nalsapplication of your acquisitions and fid^ 
vaptages,— instead of becoming a blessing to jai\, they; 
will prove the occasion of greater condemnation; and^lct 
the hour of serious thought, they may excite the paipfu) 
reflections,— that it would have beeii better for you, to 
have remained illiterate and unaspiring ; to have been 
co^hned to the bumbk&t walks (^ life ; a»d.to bm^beeo 
even hewers of wood and drawers of water mUypiiB dapft 

THE EN©. . * : • * 
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ReconanendiUioru qftfds nopkjrhejfbrid^ed Grammar, Vte 
Exerciaen and Key* 

. •^^•Mr.&foiraTfs €^ n imma i% Exercises^ and ^7 to the 
E a wppae sy' fiwmriUtegether, fay i«v the most complete 
and jti^ious analym^of the^English Isnguag^ that has 
idtfaertfi^ beeu^ubHshed. Tbt rules im composition are 
e^^ceUent; the examples are selected ivith taste, and 
jadgetnent ; and |he execution of the whole displsufrs aa 
unosQal degree of criticai acuteness and sagacity.'' 

•* jlnnual Review^ \^02* 

- - " Mi*/ Murray 's English Gmmmar, English Exercises^ 
and Abridgment of (he Grammar^ claim our attention) 
090 account of their being composed on the principle we 
have so frequently recommended, of combining religious 
and moral improvement with the elements of scientific 
imowledge. But as it is not a part of our plan, to enter 
into a particular examination of works of this nature', we 
sftall only say, that they have lofig been in high estima- 
tion.'* • 

** The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them 
in the following terms : — Mr. Lindley Murray's Gram- 
mar, with the Exercises and the Key ^ in a sepantte vo* 
^liime, r esteem as a most excellent perforhian<fe 1 
f think it superior to any work of that nature we have yet 
*;had ; and am persuaded (hat it is, by much-, the best 
\ Grammar of the Eiiglish language extant. ^On Syntax, 

* m particular, he has shown a wonderlul degree of 
^^^cuteness and precision, in ascertaining the pi*opriety 
*^ of langiiagei and in rectifying the numberless errors 
''which' writers are apt to commit, Most useful these 

* books must certainly be to all who are applying thent- 

* selves^ to the arts of composition.* " 

Guardian of JEducatiopy Jidy^ 1803; 

I. /^ Tills Gnanmar i3 a pi^icatlon of much nierjt, and 
&21yv aEBiwer» the proCeasions if^ tjbe tiUe^ The Ai^tndix 
contains some of the bes^t rules for -wilting elegantly^ 
and with propriety,' that we recollect to. have seen.'* 
• ' J^Sm^My JRevievfj Juiy^ 1796, 

^" We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. 
Murray 's^ *^ English Exercises*" They occupy, with 
distinguished eKceHence, a most important place in the 
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science of the Eng^Ush kMigiia|$e } andy asumcbt «pe ^. 
warmly rrroiiwi^Mi Owm tft tfeiemidicrt«af «€bo61(^ 'i* 
woli mioM those who «ir •clauMivaf nnniningac<cwct> 
seas and papuisaa io tbaprnallve ttagiau'' .. 

^« Thisj book (Enelish Exercises) Tiad^beeh jLCCiaentalTf 
kfiafoid : but we wniiD|^lf repeat the prs^se tire formerly^ 
gave ihe autbcr {or bis English 'Grammar. Thtfe \s 
great judgment shown in these Exercises; and« what ja 
wcoaMiiMimi^t, iliegmaestficffi|iioHttyin tiieadvplar 
Im of tbe fg^wmilas 10 theaeiiperalaiilea.*' 

BritM Ci^kjMovvmiw, iTMv. 

^ These Eatercises ai^ tn general weB calculated to 
pioniota the purpoac of Inlfpnnii^n^ not only with rer 
gard to orthography and punctuaiion» hut ^so in poiat 
of phrasaokgy, syntax* and precise penyicui}y df coiib* 
positioii.^ ' Criticai Review^ Oc/o6pr, 4797^ 

-^ Tba very ffeaeral appobatioA, twInofaU^^gnivunar 
kMVe^ahed'irainthetMfelic, naoAckntly^iiSna^Hjt 
il»iM«te« ««d*w«tiMte«but*if>kMmtiinconfit«H^ 
leciflMief the yiMie, nnpeeffngfitsaiqiemrity over'aAt 
EngMi gmiiinlai%. We facitfeflt'tlOs ^aotlm^ 1^ 
iiMM HiajnKfCtoM ftf the liw t wieto ff (€ tlie Vwtf^: 



^'The noAtariala-of thia Gpfimawr hayebeea.« 
and jodiciou;dy selected ; i/^arnuigemeftt k dislSDCft» ai^. 
well adapted to tha p«ui)oaegf u)stxi)ction».»4ilaaai|^BQ»» 
sionissitxip]e»peispicuouiiandaeCiii»iaf Tbe4lVraii9a> 
containi^ a great variety, of useful i|i«tni^tiiQCis ob JpuAf^ 
pr^psiety, precJaioi^ farspiealty* atrength, and elcganee 
of language-* 

«< liba axMifiles^aliligtied U^Miv Ifiit^ 
£««rciw8,^ are ariectad wkh gveat jui^anafit^'flMaie 
vtftf happily adapted to 4lie puvpcfse' of <5orr^tihg^<^ 
mon etwn m writing and ^M^ifig.^' 

jlnaiyHcal Review^ 1796j I797. 

''The jprincipl^ f^poQ y^Yiifi^ att>|h^piM)lK|KUoo»a 49f JAa 
M)iaay, Ijairrtaa wt r 4cjtiwx)| tj»eiwi^gq»fiiitt(w% 
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S0Mde4» i»#ieli^^$vi«ft»tim«BH]fi^stiDBM^ cMut to 
[public- piiO|e€li<m« The mmi wH^ blends ifili^b ttM 
SKpMli' will! the etoto^lito of scientific kae^led^^reoders 
am evfsimm aer^it^tofiocieq^ : ' asd ivhcire abtlitx t>f aee^ 
ottliwii ttt added t» oKCelkm^ of deMgn^ a» in. the fuftacaft 
fijiaPi.i^idliwimbeQ(mc8kr»aiatiUb'' . 

'•<• Mr. MuFi«jF^tf Gramtnar) as well as Ms other t>uUi- 
cSfft!<$n$r9 bas received the uniform apptsbbatioh of literary, 
ctaSiiti^ti And joofldallsts. We do not hesitate wsLtmly 
to recotnmcnd thew to th^lnstructefrs of youth in every 
part' of th«S United Stettes, as emi Aentty conducive to 
pure notorality 9^t\d reli|^on9 and to the acquisition of a. 
correct and elegant style. They deserve to take plac« «f, 
all other Works of ^e^^suqaf^ .kind -whi^h- are 0OW u^edio; 
our schools.'' , . . 

TTie »4meric<m Review and Literary Joumaiy Jor 
July, jiuguat^^and September , 1801. 

^^ Mr. Lindley Murray's grammar of the English ton* 
guei h^ groTvn into high repute. The demand for it is 
sp frequenti that already 9^ntA edition is published* 
This contains many corrections and additions^, by whicfa 
it is greatly iinprovedy as well as somewhat enlarged* In 
Great Bntain» the sale. and circulation are unqomiiKmiy . 
rapid and extensive. ^ And as a proof of the good opinion 
eatectataed of it in America, the professors of the col- 
leges at New-Tork, at Princetown, and at New-Haven, 
h«Bev«d»pted il as an elementary book of instruction, in 
thehr respective seminaries. A work so well calculated 
tabe us^al and popdar; so judiciously arranged; and 
caaented with so much taste and critical skill ; wdl 
deserves to be put into the hands of every person who 
sttidiBS the languid which it is intended to elucidate." 
MtdktilMd JUierary Refiository, for May ^ Juncyond 
Jufyi \B04j fiudiMed at Mvf'York. 

*' Our sentiments» inpth regard to the omission or m- 
sertion of the relative pronoun, are exactly stated by Mr. 
lioidiey Murray^ the ingenious author of the best £ng* > 
liab Qivmmar, bj^yond all comparison, that has yet ap- 
peared." Jbifierial Reviewy Sefitember^ 1805. 
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' *< Wc have to close our avowel of the pleasure, with 
which we have read this excellent work, (the Grammar,) 
by expressing our entire approbation of the author^s 
A/4t€ndix; which will enable the student to make a pro- 
per use> in composition, of the instructions dispersed 
through the grammar. It concludes^ with a serious and 
affectionate exhortation to youth ; which manifests the 
puhty and dignity of the author's principles, as-the geae« 
ral execution of his work demonstrates his talents and 
research. We rejoice that it has altmned to so extensive 
a circulation : and we earnestly recommend it to all, who 
are desirous of acquiring a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the English language ; but more especially 
to those who are engaged in the gramjnoiatical instruction 
of youth ; as we have no doubt tliat they will derive from 
lit the most valuable assistance to their labours." 

. Eclectic RcvicHV, Sefiiembcry 1805. 
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